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STRUGGLES OF A POOR STUDENT THROUGH CAMBRIDGE, 


{ HAVE often been surprised at the ignorance which prevails in respect 
to our Universities. Every body knows that they are large and expensive 
establishments ; and this is nearly all that can be said to be popularly 
known about them. The sources of their expence, the sort of learning 
and instruction which they patronize and adopt, the honors and subdi- 
visions of honor which they apportion out, from a Senior Wrangler to a 
Wooden Spoon, or from a Medallist down to a Bell’s Scholar, are a 
mystery as completely hidden from the common apprehension as the se- 
crets of free-masonry, or the contents of the Bible in the Pope’s dominions. 
If it should happen to be mentioned of any one that he was a Senior 
Optime, your farmer or merchant would at once set this man down in 
his mind as a first-class-man at least. If you speak of a Wrangler, it is 
instantly supposed that he was a most shrewd and obstinate talker ; and 
if you get a step higher, and say such a one was the Senior Wrangler, 
it is immediately inferred that he must be the very pink of squabblers. 
To unravel all the mystery that is wrapt up in that word University, is 
a task which I would not willingly undertake. It would require a mea- 
sure of information which I pretend by no means to possess, and would 
require a degree of leisure which I eannot command. What I have to 
say relates merely to those particular affairs of the University in which I 
acted a part, and in which therefore I can speak with certainty and to 


the purpose. 
Facts, and the impressions arising on those facts, form the foundation 


and the substance of the following details. It is now something less than 

a score years simee I graduated in the University of Cambridge. Within 

a few months after this event, I bade ddieu to this seat of learning: In 

the period which has since elapsed, | have mingled somewhat with the 
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world, and have been enabled to form an estimate of the intrinsic value of 
Cambridge honors, and of the practical application of her knowledge. I 
obtained a very satisfactory share of her academical distinctions, and I 
had expected that the knowledge which led to these distinctions would 
have served me, when, leaving the groves and cloisters of Granta, | 
came to associate with men and take a part in the business of life. 
That knowledge never has served me. I have found it an useless 
acquirement, and the period of my academical studies an entire blank in 
the history of my life. Nor was it merely useless; I imbibed, in com- 
mon with every other man who engages in the strife of University 
studies, prejudices that were pernicious, absurd, or ridiculous when put 
to the touchstone of common sense. I had not therefore merely wasted 
my time. I had learnt that which it was necessary to unlearn as fast as 
possible. The period which should have been employed in acquiring 
information that might have rendered me a useful and enlightened mem- 
ber of society, was wasted in marshalling mathematical symbols, which 
in the process did not discipline the mind, and which in the acquirement 
did not prepare it for any useful and active occupation. The man who has 
expended four years within the walls of this University, has either at- 


‘tended to her peculiar studies, and acquired knowledge which is useless ; 


or he has not, and he departs more ignorant than he came. These were 
my sentiments when contact with the world had brushed away the first 
impulses of academical vanity ; these remain still my sentiments, after 
an interval of many years, in which I have had ample opportunity of ob- 
serving both myself and others. 
I was the offspring of indigenee,—born in the humblest rank of life ; 
the son of a Cumbrian peasant. My grandfather, by dint of superior 
talents and industry, had contrived, despite the most unfavourable cir- 
cumstances, to raise himself to a curacy. The stipend of his curacy was 
25/. a year ; and from the village school, over which he presided for half 
a century, he earned perhaps half as much more. It was always his 
wish that my father, his only son, should follow in the same path. In 
this he was disappointed by the resistance of his son, who thought, per- 
haps not unwisely, that the farmer of twenty acres, who cultivates his 
fields by the labour of his own hands, was a richer and more independent 
man than the starveling curate of some wealthy rector. My father married 
early in life a woman of some property ; they undertook a farm, expended 
their little means in mismanaging it, and he was reduced to the condition 
of a day labourer. I was the clint son of this marriage, and my grand- 
father determined, and in this he was supported by my mother, that I 
should at all events be a parson. I was to scrape as much learning to- 
gether as I was able in our village school, in a remote, I might almost 
say a barbarous, district of Cumberland, to commence my career as an 
usher, and fight my way as well as I was able to a pulpit. 
Such was the course prescribed, and a thousand times have I cursed 
the folly that drove me into the path of learning. But no matter ; they 
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implanted in my mind the first seeds of education, and the first elements 
or ambition ; they thought they could direct at their will the machine 
which they had put in motion ; but here they were mistaken ; they had 
given an impulse which neither they nor I could control. 

The first eighteen years of my life were a series of the most various and 
discordant oceupations. At all seasons of the year my studies were di- 
vided with sundry farming occupations ; in winter, tending sheep, herding 
cattle on our common-fields, or driving them to some more fertile spot, 
on wild moors and wastes by which we were surrounded, hoetng turnips, 
looking corn, joing the hay-makers in that merriest and most happy of 
all the labours of agriculture, carrying my half-rig in harvest, and termi- 
nating the year by following the plough to gather the potatoes as they 
were turned up. As I advanced in years and strength, heavier labours 
were allotted to me: in winter, thrashing corn; in spring, carting 
manure, cutting turf, peat, &c.; in the hay scason, mowing, and so on. 
Such were the pursuits which mingled with my successive advances in 
learning, from the horn-book to Virgil, Xenophon, and Euclid. 

While [ was pursuing these humble occupations, a latent ambition 
was slowly but steadily developing its influence within me. I saw myself 
destined for a liberal profession, and I saw that I was to enter it under 
circumstances that would oppose serious obstacles to my rising to eminence. 
[ was fond of books, and I loved learning. Yet not entirely for its own 
sake. I had good but not extraordinary talents ; and I felt that my name 
would never be recorded among the immortal sons of genius. Neither in 
fact was I ambitious of such reward. Limited as was the range of my ex- 
perience and information, I felt even then that marble monuments and re- 
corded honors but ill compensate for the want of the luxuries, comforts, 
and even necessities of life ; for all the ills and privations which are com- 
monly the lot of genius. I therefore valued learning merely as an in- 
strument ; as the ladder by which I might step into some active and lu- 
crative profession. It was thus I reflected while reposing beneath a 
sheltering whin-bush, or heap of fern, while I kept my eye on some score 
of ragged sheep or half dozen kyloes. I saw my wealthier school-fellows 
passing off one after another to the fashionable grammar schools of the 
North, Carlisle, St. Bees, Appleby, or even Richmond in Yorkshire, to 
finish their education, or fit themselves for the higher and more liberal 
studies of an University. I saw their happier fortune, and I envied it ; I 
saw and lamented that with natural endowments at least equal to those of 
my fellows, I should be compelled to occupy a subordinate station, not only 
in learning, which J did not very much care about, but also on the arena of 
public’ life, where I was more anxious to play a conspicuous part. Year 
after year I fed on these corroding reflections, and year after year they 
gained force and energy- Vision after vision presented itself, and as often 
vanished into thin air. Plan after plan was devised, and as often broke 
down: there was no solid foundation—I had no materials whereon to con- 
struct it. Had I (I said to myself) but been born in the. vicinity of some of 
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our numberless grammar schools, I might have gained substantial classical 
learning at as cheap a rate as I now get the miserable instruction which 
our village school affords, and where, had I shown superior talents, they 
might have been rewarded by an introduction to one of our Universities, 
I regretted that I had not those shining and conspicuous talents which 
excite universal admiration, and which rarely fail to fmda patron. But in 
both these respects I was unfortunate. I was no poet—I did not possess 
any singular faculty of computation, nor, like Porson or the Milners, 
had I an extraordinary memory. Then again came the question, What 
could have inspired me with that restless and turbulent feeling which 
would give me no quiet till I had broken through the bonds that chained 
me to my present condition? My associates were a set of ragged boys 
like myself,—they never looked beyond the care of the day ; if they 
had any ambition it was to be the best boxer, wrestler, or leaper in the 
village. I too mingled in these games, and, against equal weight, was 
seldom second either in boxing or wrestling. I had never been in society 
that taught me to look one step beyond my present condition. Then 
what was the source of my ambition? It was a mysterious thing. 
Should I ever be able to gratify my desire? This was a question as 
mysterious, and far more painful. 

I was now approaching an age at which, whatever might be the im- 
perfections of my education, it was too late to remedy them in a school. 
If I could raise any funds at all, and that beyond the savings of my in- 
dustry was the most problematical thing in the world, the amount would 
be barely sufficient to support me one year in any place of instruction 
worth my attention. If they could be raised at all, the only way in 
which they could be applied so as to meet my: views, was by paving my 
way to one of our Universities. I remembered Wolsey’s maxim, “ could 
I but set my shoulders within the precincts of a court, I should soon 
introduce my whole body.” I applied this to my own condition, without 
pausing to ask whether I might have strength sufficient for the effort. 
I looked only to the attainment of my purpose ; the bolts and bars that 
stood between me and that purpose I did not see, or I disregarded them. 

Under these impressions I started off about the latter end of January, 
18—, to visit my maternal grandfather, the only quarter from which I 
could by possibility obtain any effective assistance. He was a man ofa 
wayward and singular disposition, and had for many years estranged him- 
self from every branch of his family. He had a small property, the 
accumulation of great industry and economy through a long life, for he 
was now on the verge of ninety winters ; the ruling passion was still 
strong, and he deprived himself of every thing which could alleviate the 
infirmities of age. A long day’s journey of sixty miles on foot, in’ the 
depth of a severe winter, brought me to his habitation, in one of those 
wild and beautiful dells which insinuate themselves among the masses of 
mountain on the borders of Yorkshire and Westmoreland. ei 

I stated to him my views, hopes, and prospects, with all the natural 
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eloquence of youth and enthusiasm. The old man was pleased ; I can 
even now see the stern and rugged features of his fine countenance re- 
laxing into a feeling of sympathy and kindness. He had not for many 
years heard the voice of uffection,—it therefore touched his heart the 
more readily. His ordinary feelings and acquired habits gave way ; he 
opened out his heart and his purse,—he tendered me 100/. and gave me 
his blessing. How shall I describe the unutterable emotions that swept 
through my heart; words never did, words never can, express the 
frantic joy that thrilled through every fibre of my frame. He did 
not live to see the measure of my success,—to see the realization of 
that which then concentrated in one absorbing object all my energies, 
feelings, and desires. Perhaps he could not have appreciated the nature 
of that success, even had he lived ; but he would have rejoiced when he 
saw me rejoice ; he would have been happy when he saw the smile of 
triumph sparkle on my brow. Neither has he seen the sufferings and 
privation which awaited me after; and it is some consolation to think 
that if he did not joy in my success, neither were his last moments 
saddened by my hopeless fortunes. 

I had not thought it necessary to explain to the old man the various pre- 
liminary steps which it was incumbent upon me to take before I could be on 
my way toCambridge. I had thought it prudent rather to assume tacitly that 
I had arranged all these matters, although I was.in fact nearly as ignorant 
of them as himself. My station in society was such as entirely to preclude 
me from any opportunities of coming in contact with collegians. In that 
part of the kingdom there are very few of them ; and those few, though in 
general far from being among the most distinguished of their brethren, 
are nevertheless sufficiently conscious of their superiority. Though I say 
in general the privileged sons of Granta are no ways visibly surpassing 
their brethren of the “hedge,” yet there is occasionally found in that 
remote and barbarous district, a “great and shining light.” At the 
period of which I am speaking, the Dean of Carlisle was one of the most 
distinguished scholars and preachers in the kingdom, the late venerable 
and learned Dr. Isaac Milner, President of Queen's College, Cambridge. 
To him I determined now to make application, rude and untutored as were 
my manners, little as I knew my intellectual endowments and literary 
acquirements were calculated to arrest his attention or procure me his 
patronage. I well remember how I paused after walking upwards of 
twenty miles through rain and hail and snow, driven on my starboard 

by a keen North-easter ; how I paused as I stood in front of the venerable 
pile of Gothie architecture which constitutes the Deanery. I hesitated 
for a moment, and for the first time in my life felt a mingled sentiment 
of awe and apprehension, almost amounting to fear. It was but for a 
moment ; I advanced,.and gently rang the wicket-bell which led into 
the ganden that fronts the house. I was speedily ushered into the pre- 
sence of this venerable personage. To those who have ever seén him, I 
need not say that he was one of the noblest examples of the human form 
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that nature ever moulded. At this time he was in a very indifferent 
state of health. His head was wrapped up in a kind of turban cap,—he 
was sitting on an elevated sofa, and his books and writing materials were 
scattered over a large desk, whose elevation corresponded with the 
position in which he sat, or rather reposed. ‘ Well, young man,” he 
inquired with a frankness and kindness of manner which I shall ever 
bear in grateful remembrance, “ and what is your business with me?” I 
briefly told my errand. ‘ Where had I been educated?” At our village 
school, was my reply. “What could I read?” I had read Virgil, 
Horace, the Greek ‘Testament, and the Cyropedia. Horace and the 
Greek Testament were instantly produced. I read a few lines of the 
former, and a few verses of the latter. “ Very well, young man.” “ Did 
I know any thing of mathematics ; for if I was looking forward to Cam- 
bridge, this was important?” I was an expert arithmetician, and knew 
something of algebra and geometry. “Can you then demonstrate me 
the common rule in books of arithmetic for pointing off decimals in mul- 
tiplication ?” This was a novel kind of a question, and I was rather 
pozed. “Do you know the short rule for reducing the decimal of a 
pound sterling to shillings and pence?” I explained the operation. 
*¢ Now can you tell me the reason?” I could not, and he again helped 
me out. We went through a variety of other arithmetic and algebraic 
conundrums. I performed the operations rapidly, but was not so skilful 
in demonstrating. We passed on to geometry. ‘Can you demonstrate 
the forty-seventh proposition ?” I was lost. I had read Euclid, I knew 
it thoroughly ; but had never considered it expedient to know the pro- 
positions by number. He immediately recollected himself, “I should 
have given you the enunciation,—I mean the proposition about the 
square of the hypothenuse.” I forthwith scrawled the diagram on a slip 
of paper, and went through the proposition. This was “ very satisfactory, 
very good, very good indeed.” And so we went on for a very consider- 
able length of time. He then opened the question of my finances,—went 
into a variety of details respecting his own affairs when he went to Col- 
lege, and discussed with me my particular condition with as much kind- 
ness and consideration as if he had known me for twenty years. 

It does not oceur to me at present upon what grounds I had made the 
distinction, but I remember very well that my wish at that time was 
to be admitted of Trinity or St. John’s, in preference to any of the 
small Colleges. I had in particular a very strong desire to be admitted 
of Trinity. In this however I was over-ruled. The Doctor, indeed, 
distinctly stated, that there were no prospects of getting a Fellowship in 
Queen's College: but still he judged that it would be better for me to 
be admitted in the meantime a Sizar of that College. Matters being 
thus arranged, he wrote to Mr. Barnes, the senior tutor, stating in sub- 
stance that he had examined me, found me competent, and desiring him 
without delay to admit me a Sizar. 
In Cambridge there are three classes of students. FeLLow COMMONERS; 
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«the licensed sons of ignorance,” as somebody has called them. As for the 
few Noblemen that find their way to Cambridge, they either form a small 
class of themselves, or mix with that of the Fellow Commoners. Oxford 
is the proper habitation of these pure and lofty spirits ; in Cambridge a 
Nobleman is so rare as still to be considered a sort of natural curiosity ; 
and when he makes his appearance, is stared and gaped at by every body. 
?eNSIONERS, men of fortune and independence, or, at any rate, enjoying 
an ample allowance from their parents; as a body, they are altogether 
superior to the Fellow Commoners in point of respectability, and per- 
haps of wealth. In fact, the Fellow Commoners of this University are 
very far from possessing that superiority in station and wealth which their 
own intimates ; and a very considerable portion of them are military 
officers, broken tradesmen, married men, and fools, who put on this 
gown merely to escape certain exercises and restrictions to which they 
would otherwise be liable. 

S1zArs, as every body knows, are poor students, enjoying certain pecu- 
nlary privileges, and formerly subject to certain degrading duties and ser- 
vices, Which are now abolished inCambridge. The small Colleges, however, 
still retain one mark of distinction, compelling them to wear a paltry kind 
of gown, which I am sure no parish clerk or beadle in the kingdom would 
put on. Why can they not take a lesson from the two great Colleges, 
Trinity and St. John’s, where this distinction has been long abolished. 
The services which in days of yore were rendered by the Sizar consisted 
in ringing the chapel-bell in the morning, serving up the first dish to the 
fellows at dinner, &c. When Isaac Milner first went up to Cambridge, 
these services were still exacted. Happening one day to scatter on the 
floor of the hall the tureen of soup which was to regale the Fellows, he 
is said to have exclaimed, in reply to some sharp rebuke, “ By G— but 
when I get into power I will do away with this nuisance.” “ When I get 
into power” was the subject of*many a burst of laughter over the bottle. 
They could not see, under his rough dialect and unpolished manners, the 
future President of the College. They could not see that in a few years 
he was to be, to use his own expression, the “ cock o’ the midden” at Cam- 
bridge,—without a competitor then as he has been without an equal since. 

The intervening period passed rapidly away,—not in that learned 
preparation which is commonly enjoyed, but in a humble and laborious 
occupation, which left me little leisure to enlarge my knowledge- 
October at length arrived ; my little equipments were got together, and 
{ started with a heart full of glee and joyous anticipation for the great seat 
of learning and science. The last sixty miles of my journey | performed 
on foot. I had been under the necessity of taking from Leeds a coach 
through the midland counties to London. I was accordingly set down 
at Woburn; it was about six o’clock on one of the finest October 
mornings on which the sun ever shone. The coach that runs through 
this beautiful village, between Oxford and Cambridge, had just passed 
and | had only the alternative of waiting till next morning, or travelling 
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through to Cambridge on foot. I preferred the latter, and arrived 
within sight of King’s Chapel spire, “ the Freshman’s beacon,” just as 
the shades of evening were setting in. A day’s journey of near sixty 
miles, with two preceding days and nights without sleep, had nearly 
exhausted my strength. As I approached, I inquired the shortest way 
to Queen’s College, and instead of passing through the town, was 
directed along that beautiful range of gardens, groves, and meadows, 
which fringe the banks of the Cam, as it rolls lazily along that picturesque 
line of Colleges which form the Western suburbs. My strength seemed 
to be renewed as I strode with all the freshness of morning through the 
fine avenues of towering elms which intersect each other in every 
direction. Day-light was not quite gone ; there was light sufficient to 
enable me to see faintly the beauty and magnificence by which I was 
surrounded, while yet the impending darkness threw an air of melancholy 
grandeur round a spot consecrated to my heart by every association that 
i loved, and cherished, and venerated. 

It was here that Newton had trod while‘unfolding the laws which 
govern nature. How often might he have paused on the very spot I 
was treading, while the inspiration of his genius transported him to the 
remotest bounds of the universe. It was among these very groves that 
Milton and Dryden and Gray had sported in their young days. Every 
tread seemed to re-echo with the voice of genius. Alas! since then the 
chill of adversity has passed over me, and frozen the youthful current 
of my blood. I may think of these times, but I cannot recall the feelings 
that they then inspired. I cannot re-embody the sympathy with which 
{ contemplated the spot which learning, and genius, and ‘time, had 
conspired to consecrate. 

In a few minutes I stood before the entrance of Queen’s College. “Can 
you tell me where I shall find Mr. Barnes?” I inquired of a tall portly 
personage, just then passing beneath its Gothic portal. “I am Mr. 
Barnes,” was the reply. I explained, and taking my arm under his, he 
strode across che court. He introduced me to a set of apartments in the 
New Buildings. “ Here,” said he, “ you must lodge for the night; I have 
an engagement which requires my immediate attention, but I will send my 
servant to you, and to-morrow morning you will breakfast with me 
exactly at nine o'clock.” In afew minutes his servant arrived, bringing 
a large mug of the finest Queen’s ale, with a corresponding supply of 
bread and Cheshire. Spreading a cloth white as the driven snow, on 3 
small mahogany table, he placed his cargo on it, drew it to the fire- 
place, and left me without saying a single word. 

Having applied myself pretty stoutly to the good things set before me, 
{ felt my strength restored, and so little disposed for sleep as to sit up 
till three or four o'clock in the morning, though this was the third night 
in which I had had no rest. I now felt myself at leisure to survey, in detail, 
the fairy land into which I had been so suddenly transported ; the rich 
Brussels carpeting on which I trod, the brilliant chintz hangings which 
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displayed their folds in all the taste and elegance of Grecian drapery ; 
desks, tables, chairs, of the choicest materials and finest workmanship ; 
the whole room actually covered with pictures, which fascinated my un- 
tutored taste: among them a variety of portraits, and in particular one 
of the President was very conspicuously disposed. A large and costly 
pier glass was suspended over the fire-place ; and directly opposite, on 
the other side the room, stood another, of corresponding magnitude and 
beauty. Several large concave and convex mirrors were scattered about. 
| examined all these and a variety of other objects, to me as novel as 
they were curious in themselves. At length I rested on the handsome 
mahogany book-cases. I envied the stores’ of learning which their 
possessor must possess, for I had not then found out that there is a 
material difference between having a good library and possessing the 
knowledge which it contains. I had no idea that men kept books 
fur show, though I have since learned from bibliopolists that your non- 
reading men are often the best purchasers. I need not add, that these 
were the rooms of a wealthy pensioner. 

I was next morning punctual to my appointment. Having despatched 
our breakfast, and discussed sundry particulars principally in respect to the 
Dean of Carlisle, we set off on our business. In the first place I was 
shown the rooms which were to be my future habitation. And here there 
was a wonderful contrast to the magnificent apartments in which I had 
reposed last night. A tattered carpet which covered half the floor, half 
a dozen chairs tumbling to pieces, a looking-glass that might have seen 
a hundred years, two or three boards that were meant for a book-case, 
filled the sitting-room ; the bed-room, a small narrow place, into which 
I could with difficulty squeeze myself, containing something that had 
once been a tent-bed, and bed clothes; the gyp-room, being about 
three feet square or so, and serving as larder, buttery, and kitchen, 
a place the very smell of which was enough to sicken a Hottentot. 
Mr. Barnes made some remark about the badness of their condition ; 
but I was entirely satisfied,—they were a set of College rooms, and 
(which was the cheering consolation) they were to be mine. Our next 
step was to the tailor to procure a cap and gown; we then visited cer- 
tain cutlery and crockery-ware houses, to get some half dozen cups 
and saucers with their accompaniments, a pair of candlesticks, fire-irons, 
&c.; I was introduced to the grocer, and a supply of tea, sugar, 
candles, &c. were ordered in for immediate use. I was now fairly 
settled, and nothing remained but to sit quietly down and read mathe- 
matics for three or four years. 

The first thing that strikes a man when he goes up to Cambridge, is 
the extreme obsequiousness and rapacity of the College dependants. 
There is your bed-maker, commonly an old beldame ; your gyp to run 
errands, brush your coat, &e. ; his name is of Greek origin, and signifies 
therein a vulture, which may sufficiently explain the general character 
of this animal ; your shoe-black, as black as the devil. Besides these, 
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there are cook’s boys, and butler’s boys, and 1 know not how many 
other, all bowing and scraping as if you were the Grand Seignor. 
These and the Cambridge tradesmen, all in fact who live by the Colleges, 
are a set of cringing, knavish varlets, that would stoop to any meanness 
to empty the pockets of a gownsman. 

The whole scene was to me an enchantment. Every object was new. 
It was a fairy land. I rambled about among the different Colleges, 
surveying in turn every degree and variety of grandeur from the 
florid Gothic of King’s College Chapel to the chaste and simple Grecian 
of Downing. I strayed in the various walks where I could range 
in comparative retirement ; the grove of Queen’s College, the groves of 
St. John’s, the meadows of Trinity, the fine lawn fronting the New 
Buildings of King’s College—all skirted or intersected by the Cam. 
Then again the rural walks to the villages in the vicinity, each cele- 
brated for some event which draws to it the solitary student :—in the 
church-yard of one reposed the remains of some amiable youth, who had 
perished in the fever that a few years ago spread such melancholy and 
sorrow through the University ; in another rested some student of great 
promise, who had fallen a sacrifice to intense study ; another was sa- 
cred to the memory, as being the very place where Gray composed his 
Elegy. I remember well this small but venerable spot, completely 
hedged in and overshadowed by holly and cypress, which form a 
canopy over the chureh-yard. Then there were the more public prome- 
nades ; to How-House on the North road ; to Trumpington, on the Lon- 
don road ; and to the Hills, on one of the Newmarket roads. Here each 
day, between twelve and three o'clock, may be seen hundreds of gowns- 
men, exhibiting every variety of gown, from the masses of gold or 
silver lace, which fringe and epaulette the fellow-commoners’ gowns, to 
the mean and shabby toga of an Emanuel or Pembroke sizar, every cut 
which whim or fancy could devise, from the curious and indented robe 
of a professor of civil law to the plain and simple dress of a bachelor of 
arts. 

The University Church, St. Mary’s, is an object of the most im- 
posing grandeur. I confess I have never seen any spectacle more cal- 
culated to make a deep and lasting impression on the mind. The 
peals of the noble organ sweeping along its aisles and galleries even 
now re-echo in my ears,—I can feel the notes of some solemn and 
irregular movement just “dying away as the preacher, preceded by 
two beadles bearing the Vice-Chancellor’s mace, advances toward the 
pulpit. There are eight preachers annually appointed to fill this pulpit ; 
they are always men greatly distinguished for their learning or their 
eloquence. During my residence, Dr. Marsh, Bishop of Peterborough ; 
Dr. Blomfield, Bishop of Chester ; and Dr. Maltby, were repeatedly 
among the monthly preachers. They are none of them eloquent men, 
but their discourses are of course replete with learning and good sense. 
Dr. Clarke the traveller and late Professor of Mineralogy, was once or 
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twice appointed within my time. His manner was animated, his compo- 
sition full of sounding phrases, and his delivery marked by theatrical ac- 
tion; but there was nothing in his sermons. The two most able, impres- 
sive, and eloquent preachers that ever ascended this pulpit, in my expe- 
rience, were the late Mr. Rennell, Vicar of Kensington, and Mr. Benson, 
the first Hulsean Lecturer. Which of them was the best I never settled 
in my own mind ; but that they were immeasurably superior to any other 
of their contemporaries, no one could for a moment dispute. The first 
preacher I heard was Mr. Rennell. I can now picture him to my- 
sclf, delivering the first text I ever listened to from that pulpit, 
“He that hath not the spirit of Christ is none of his,” in his clear, 
shrill, and emphatic tone of voice, and with an impressive peculiarity 
that I have not seen equalled elsewhere. In a sort of galleried recess 
in front of the pulpit, sit the heads of houses, professors, and doctors ; 
in the capacious central aisle in which the pulpit is situated, sit masters 
of arts, principally tutors and lecturers of Colleges, men of lank carcases, 
and thin faces marked and indented, some would say, with the lines of 
thought ; the two side galleries are filled with a multitude of under- 
graduates and bachelors of arts. Every member of the University is ar- 
raved in his peculiar robes, from the lawn sleeves of the bishop to the 
purple fustian of the Trinity undergraduate. The residue of the church is 
occupied by the townsmen and strangers. The /out ensemble, as I have 
said before, is the most striking and impressive assemblage that I have 
witnessed. 

I had formed a very high conception of the interest and im- 
portance of college lectures. But I was disappointed, wretchedly 
disappointed, and so I believe is every man who ever heard them. 
They are in general little more than a kind of desultory conver- 
sation,—meagre, unconnected, and barren, as can well be imagined. 
In nineteen cases, therefore, out of twenty, they are attended merely 
because attendance is required by the College. Lectures are uni- 
versally voted a bore, and as things are constituted, nothing can be 
more ridiculous than to enforce them. To a reading man the lecture- 
hours are so much time wasted,—to the non-reading men, who 
mercly sit in a corner picking their nails or sketching a caricature, they 
are a most intolerable nuisance. To me it was a matter of little im- 
portance,—I was disappointed to be sure in not seeing realized the bean 
ideal of a lecture. Beyond this I cared little for the matter; I had 
never relied on the instruction of others, and therefore I did not now 
feel the want of it. There was a fixed course of study, plenty of the 
best books, and annual examinations. The lectures served to remind 
me of the proper subjects of study, and prevented my reading from be- 
coming rambling and ineffective. 

The very imperfect and unsatisfactory nature of the College lectures 
has given rise to a system of private instruction, which must be consi- 
dered on the whole asa great nuisance. Every man now who reads for 
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academical honours must have his private tutor, if his purse can afford 
it; this merely adds 100/. a year to his expences. Hence if a man of 
real abilities be elected tutor of a College, he feels himself unable to 
put forth his whole strength in his public instructions as tutor,—he has 
his private pupils, and he must reserve for their peculiar use his most 
valuable information. To act otherwise would take away one half of 
his pupils. By a regulation, for which we are indebted to Bishop Watson, 
no one can have a private tutor after the first twe years; and the reason 
assigned was, that the rich may have no unfair advantage over the poor 
student. I do not understand the logic of those days, but it appears to 
me either that this is no reason at all, as every man is undoubtedly to 
make use of the advantages which circumstances have fairly given him, 
or it would go to do away with the system altogether. 

The system is too lucrative to be abandoned,—those who are in the 
habit of making from 700/. to 1000/. a year by it, are not likely to put 
it down. But nevertheless the system is a bad one. In the first place, 
because it gives the rich student an unfair advantage over the poor one; 
not in the better instruction which it enables him to purchase, and to 
which he is fairly entitled; but in the circumstance that the private 
tutor is very frequently the College examiner or the moderator, in 
which case it is hardly possible that his pupil should not derive some 
unfair advantage, accidentally perhaps sometimes, and sometimes inten- 
tionally. In the next place, this practice of pupillizing, as it is called, 
entirely contravenes one of the great purposes of an University. An 
University, where it fulfils the end for which it is established, fur- 
nishes the best and most useful information, and communicates that 
information in the best possible manner. But this is only one of its 
objects—so far, it is nothing more than a mere school or academy of a 
better order. Another object is, that it should be a means of accele- 
rating the progress of knowledge—and hence its professorships, fellow- 
ships, and various endowments, to enable genius and talent to sit 
quietly down and acquire stores of learning, which would exalt them 
above the plodding race of mortals, and enable them to be the pillars 
of truth whenever it should need their suppert. Such men were 
Watson, and Paley, and Milner. 

This system of pupillizing destroys that end entirely ; the best men 
of every year, as soon as they graduate, receive their full compliment of 
pupils, six, ten, or a dozen; their studies are laid aside, in most cases 
no doubt with a future purpose of returning to them. But this purpose 
is rarely accomplished ; they find themselves greatly elevated above their 
pupils, they qthink themselves far beyond the rest of the world— 
they find themselves comfortable — it is a pleasant thing to dictate 
to a perpetual round of young men of talent and wealth ; they are ac- 
cumulating little fortunes perhaps, if their love of wine parties and 
gay suppers does not lead them beyond their earnings, which is 4 very 
common case, however, even with the most popular tuters+they ac- 
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quire habits of indolence,—and after a residence of twenty years, in- 
stead of possessing the learning of a Rutherford, a Halifax, the vigorous, 
searching, and intelligent mind of a Watson, a Milner, or a Marsh, 
they are mere undergraduates, mere algebraists. 

Will any one be hardy enough to deny this? I refer him to the 
history of this University for the last thirty years, and I ask what 
iJlustrious men has it produced ; I tell him to look among the present 
race, and ask where shall we find men like Watson, Milner, and Paley. 
These were men that comprehended all the learning of the University ; 
but they did not confine themselves here—they looked beyond the pre- 
cincts of Alma Mater—they watched the progress of public opinion—they 
mingled with the mass of its feeling, and they put their shoulders to 
the wheel, and accelerated or stemmed the progress of public virtue or 
public error like giants. 

These intellectual Titans have been succeeded by a degenerate and 
pigmy race. I will not stop to comment on the peculiarities or worth- 
lessness of their pursuits; but I shall comprehend every thing, if I say 
that their discussions are as trifling and unprofitable as the futile 
questions of the schoolmen in the twelfth century ; and that in respect 
to the quality and degree of knowledge, no one will accuse me of 
underrating them, if I call them third-rate grammarians and arith- 
meticians. 

There are nevertheless a few names that deserve to be distinguished 
from the dull mass by which they are surrounded. Herbert Marsh, the 
Margaret Professor of Divinity, is altogether the first man in Cam- 
bridge at the present time. He is an ornament to this University, and 
he would be an ornament to any society that ever existed. But he was 
not formed in Cambridge. He went to the Continent very shortly 
after he graduated—studied theology under Michaelis—ransacked the 
stores of German literature—wrote one of the ablest periodicals of the 
day called British Politics Defended, which did this country incal- 
culable service on the Continent, and which finally became so odious to 
Buonaparte that he proscribed Marsh. He was concealed several months 
by his host, and attended by his daughter. He was not ungrateful for 
these services, for he married this lady shortly after his appointment 
to the Divinity Professorship. He is an intolerant bigot; but he 
supports his opinions like a man, and is the very best pamphleteer 
of the day. 

At an immense distance below Marsh, but undoubtedly the second in 
the University, is Smyth, the Professor of Modern History. He is in 
private life a most amiable man ; thoroughly acquainted with his busi- 
ness ; a Whig in politics, but his lectures, admirable alike for their 
eloquence, and various information and profound research, contain not a 
breath of party spirit. The man who has an opportunity of attending 
these lectures has reason to congratulate himself on his good fortune ; 
for my own part, I have only regretted since that I did not devote my 
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days and nights to the mastering thoroughly the rich stores of thought 
and knowledge which they would have developed. The publication of these 
lectures would be an invaluable treasure to the youth of this country, 
but he permits no one to take notes, and I fancy that at all events he 
does not intend to publish them during his life. 

Woodhouse, the Plumian Professor of Astronomy, has added little or 
nothing to the stock of science. I know not that he has made any 
attempt at original investigation, except in a paper in the Transactions 
of the Royal Society on the Rectification of the Ellipse. He has written 
a multitude of elementary treatises on mathematics, most of them very 
excellent, and laid the foundation for introducing the continental 
methods in Cambridge, which was completed by a bold measure of Mr. 
Peacock, ot Trinity. 

So much for the public professors. A word or two I must spare for 
the more conspicuous of the College lecturers and tutors. Mr. W l, 
one of the tutors of Trimity, I hold to be by far the nearest approxima- 
tion to the celebrated trio I have already named. His mind is framed 
on the same model,—bold, vigorous, and excursive ; but circumstances 
have circumscribed, or rather directed his career into a channel in which 
he will never descend to posterity. Elementary treatises in science, and 
he has written the very best that Cambridge ever produced,. are tem- 
porary in their existence and partial in their circulation. The Apology 
for the Bible will be read over three quarters of the globe, when every 
name now in Cambridge shall be forgotten. 

Mr. K g, tutor of Queen’s College, graduated some five or six 
years ago. He was Senior Wrangler, and took that degree with higher 
distinction than perhaps any other man ever did. He might have been 
one of the first mathematicians of Europe: he ts the tutor of a college. 
His extraordinary powers of acquisition, the energy of his mind, and 
the vigour of his temperament, are wholly employed in making up college 
bills, arranging college squabbles, and looking after the morals of Fresh- 
men. His knowledge of mathematical science was most extensive, and 
his mastery over it complete. At present the game of whist is his 
favourite study, and probably he will end his career much more familiar 
with Hoyle than La Place. The man that might have rescued the name 
of English science from contempt is fast approaching the honours of a 
three-bottle man in a tippling college, and of the best whist player in 
a gambling University. The resident fellow who in his youth spends 
his afternoons over bad port, and his nights in cardplaying, in the decline 
of life becomes, as a matter of course, a silly and besotted old woman in 
a Doctor's gown. ; 

Mr. P k is mathematical lecturer in Trinity College, one of the 
translators of Lacroix, and one of the compilers of the Supplement of 
Examples. He has a clear head and a prodigious ‘industry, has read 
more mathematics probably than any three men of his age now living: 
but he does not possess a single particle of invention. 
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Mr. G——n, a lecturer in St. John’s, the neatest and most clear- 
headed mathematician in Cambridge, the best private tutor, and the 
best mathematical leeturer in the University.’ He is an excellent 
moderator, and his examination papers are models of clearness and 
uidgment. Of any other knowledge, whether of the most ordinary 
affairs of life, or of questions which occupy the public mind, or are likely 
io influence the public happiness, he is as innocent as an Esquimaux. 

ihe course of reading for the first year contains a considerable mix- 
ture of classical learning. In mathematics, the Elements of Euclid, 
algebra, and plane trigonometry, including in this last the arithmetic 
of Sines. As far as concerns the greater part of the Freshmen, this 

rries them very little beyond their school learning. Besides these 
there are, | think I may say in every college, two classical subjects,— 

hook of ‘Tacitus and a Greek play, or a book of Thucydides and 
Horace’s Art of Poetry. When the lecturer is a man of competent 
ability, these two subjects are made the hooks whereon to hang a huge 
mass of ancient history, philelogy, verbal criticism, &c. The founda- 
tion of all this is Bentley’s Phalaris, the Miscellanea Critica of Dawes, 

ome articles in the Cambridge Museum Criticum on the Greek Drama, 
Porson’s Preface to his Heeuba, Mitford’s Greece, &c. The exantination 
on these subjects at the end of the year consists of oral questions on 
the books which are made the subject of lecture, original composition 
in Latin and Greek, prose or verse, or in papers of questions drawn 
principally from the sources to which I have alluded. 

In St. John’s, and the smaller Colleges, theology and moral philosophy 
enter largely into the subjects of the first year. Butler’s Analysis, Paley’s 
I:vidences of Christianity, Paley’s Moral Philosophy, Locke on the Under- 
standing, are the text books. The speculations of Helvetius, Condillac, 
Reid, Smith, Stewart, Brown, Say, Ricardo, and Bentham, are scarcely 
even known by name,—of course they are not read and studied. In 
some Colleges, as Trinity, these subjects are all disposed of in one year, 
(the second) ; in others, as Queen’s, they are divided into the two first 
vears; and in others, as St. John’s, they are dribbled over the three 
Vears. 

In every College, mathematics form the most prominent subject of 
lecture and reading inthe second year. The subjects are the elementary 
portions of the differential and integral calculus, statics, and dynamics, 
and perhaps a little optics or plane astronomy. 

Newton’s Principia, and the higher branches of the differential and 
integral calculus, with its application to the various branches of natural 
philosophy, constitute the reading of the third year. 

The Michaelmas Term which commences the fourth year, and which 
completes the regular period of academical study, is devoted to revision 
ond preparation of all the subjects for the examination in the Senate 
House for the Degree of Bachelor of Arts. The examination takes place 
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in the Senate House immediately after Christmas ; it embraces the entire 
body of students who came up the October three years preceding. 

To any man competent to form a due estimate of the present state of 
knowledge and science, and whose attention has ever been directed to 
the principles which should regulate the development and cultivation of 
mind, the preceding details must exhibit a very imperfect and unsatis- 
factory system. How much of this academical learning is likely to serve 
a man in his intercourse with the world? To how very small a number of 
minds are these studies congenial. In what way can this be said to be 
a suitable preparation for the church, the bar, or the senate? Knowledge 
is suid to be power, and the acquirement of knowledge should therefore 
give a man power; but what influence over his feliow citizens will 
knowledge such as I have been describing bestow on the greatest 
proficient ? 

During the whole period of my academical career I had two points 
constantly before me—the management of my small resources, and the 
progress of my studies. The former commonly presented the more 
difficult and always the most distressing problem. The total amount of 
my ways and means, when I arrived at Cambridge, was perhaps a little 
short of 150/. Had 1 remained at Queen’s College during the whole 
of my course, with this sum and due economy I could have met all 
demands. The first money I paid was 15/. caution money. This is 
always paid either at admission or during the first term, and was originally 
supposed to be a security to the tutor for the payment of one term’s 
bill. My bill for the first term, including the furniture of my rooms, 
was 45/. Gs. 8d.; that of my second term, 19/. 15s. 6d. ; and that of the 
third term was nearly 30/. This last sum was not paid till I returned 
to College after the first summer vacation. A sad inroad was already 
made into my finances; but had I not taken it into my head to remove 
to Trinity, all would have gone on very smoothly ; for in the first place 
I had got the appointment of Chapel Clerk, which was about 201 a 
year, and my tutor had given me the benefit of some half dozen small 
scholarships, equivalent to perhaps as much more ; in the next place 
the amount of my bills would have been considerably less ; and in the 
last place I had got a pupil, from whom I was to receive 14/. a term, or 
40 guineas for the three terms. Every thing, therefore, in, respect to 
my finances, bore a pretty favorable aspect ; but for reasons which I 
shall explain presently, I chose to remove to another college ; by which, 
in the first place, I forfeited my clerkship and scholarships; in the next 
place I incurred again all the expences of a Freshman’s year ; and to 
complete my calamities, was obliged, for the first year, to take lodgings in 
the town, which swallowed up what I obtained from my pupil. Here, 
therefore, at the commencement of my second year, my pecuniary em 
barrassments began. The first term I paid my tutor’s bill; the second 
[ fell into arrear ; the third I fell still farther into arrear. During the 
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second vaeation I went down to S-——— with two pupils, who were to 
vive me 25/. a-piece. This barely covered my expences, and I returned 
again in October, pennyless. From time to time I continued to take one 
or more pupils, to furnish myself with pocket money ; but I paid nothing 
to my tutor, till after I graduated, at which period my arrears to him 
amounted to upwards of 200/. I got a scholarship at Trinity, which is 
equal to 40/. a-year ; but by a regulation which does not permit a Sizar 
to sit till the third year, it came too late to be of any effectual service. 
Besides these, I incurred debts with my bookseller, and tailor, and other 
tradesmen, toa large amount. The fact is, that towards the latter part 
of my career I became extravagant ; at all events lost all idea of economy, 
and this is, I believe, universally the case. 
Even among those who go up to Cambridge under the strongest ne- 
cessity, and with the strictest determination to be economical, very few 
I believe preserve their purpose entire. Breakfast, tea, supper, and 
wine parties, are a great source of expence. At first a man is fearful of 
asking his fellow-student even to take breakfast with him ; but when he 
gets over this scruple, it is accompanied by two conditions—first, that 
the invitor does not allow more than an hour for breakfast, and next, 
that the invitee must order his gyp to bring his commons to the invitor's 
rooms. The first two or three terms usually dissipate the first of these 
illiberal conditions, and the party seldom breaks up before eleven or 
twelve o’clagk. The second is of course a very freshman’s trick, of which 
he soon learns to be ashamed. By and by he gets invited to the rooms 
of a second-year’sman, or wealthy pensioner ; and he finds, in addition to 
the commons sent by the buttery, to wit, the fourth part of a half- 
quartern loaf, and twopenny-worth of butter, a plate of eggs, and some 
half dozen rounds of toast, swimming in butter. Another step in the 
march of liberality informs him, that cold beef or ham is also an essential 
part of a regular breakfast ; and lastly, that a Sunday morning party 
cannot be duly regaled without a further addition of a due quantity of 
cold fowl and beef-steaks. This isa short view of the progress of a poor 
man’s extravagance in one item. A similar change may be observed 
in other matters. Thus our freshman is quite shocked at the University 
practice of scribbling every thing on paper, and he feels more reluctance 
at wasting an inch square of white paper than he would, at a subsequent 
period, in throwing half a dozen sheets into the fire, or what is precisely 
the same thing, converting it into a MS. depository of mathematics. 
If our student be at all of an enthusiastic and sanguine temperament, 
books are another expensive article. At first he is unwilling to expend 5s. 
in the purchase of a Treatise on Conies or Algebraic Equations ; at the 
end of his second year or so, though without a single penny to call his 
own, he will not scruple to bestow 10 or 15 guineas in the purchase of | 
what is called a College Prize. Thus, suppose him at the end of his 
second year to be a first-class man, he is, according to the usage of most 
of the Colleges, entitled toa prize of books. One would expect that 
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these books are furnished by the College :.this is not the plan. The 
student orders any expensive book he pleases ; perhaps a splendid edition 
of Shakspeare, which is richly bound, and engraven with the College 
Arms, according to order. This book is sent in to the Tutor or Dean, 
or some other official person, and on a given day annually, usually the 
Commemoration-day, is presented in due form to the Prizeman, as the 
reward of his talents and industry. Towards this magnificent set of 
books the College contributes, perhaps, from 15 to 30 shillings ; théy 
are put up in his library, and shown to his friends as a prize, the gift 
of his College. The hoax is of course perfectly understood in Cambridge, 
but it passes off with great eclat among country cousins. 

In this way are generated habits of the most thoughtless extravagance, 
and to the gratification of these habits there isnocheck. The tradesmen 
of Cambridge will give credit to almost any amount, without any inquiry 
as to the means of the student. They are perfectly aware that his future 
situation will be such as to compel him, at whatever personal privations, 
to meet their exorbitant bills. It is thus that many a hapless victim of 
inexperience and cupidity is rendered miserable for life. His Cambridge 
debts hang on him like an incubus, break up his spirits, and baffle his 
best exertions. I speak from experience, for I have bitterly felt the 
effects of this system. It is useless to moralize about the matter ; it is 
folly to condemn the extravagance of youth, when there is every thing 
to stimulate, and nothing to control. Youth, despite the sagest counsel 
and the strongest admonition, is youth still, thoughtless, and fond of 
show and pleasure. But let me pass on from this painful subject to 
sketch the progress of my studies. 

At the annual examination of Freshmen, | was the first. 1 completely 
distanced my competitors, who were not men without talents, had had the 
very best means of instruction, and had come up apparently with as good 
and resolute a determination as I did. One of them in particular, the son 
of a Lancashire clergyman, showed wonderful play. It did not satisfy 
his craving desire of knowledge to read from eight or nine o’clock in the 
morning till twelve or two the next morning; but he regularly sat 
through the whole night, once or twice a week, keeping himself awake 
by strong doses of tea or coffee. I was content to let seven or eight hours 
a day serve my purpose. I now discovered that a vigorous mind may get 
through a good deal of work in two or three hours, and I found that these 
close sitters were men of little physical activity, and that their plan soon 
led them into habits of mental inddlence. I read hard for two or three 
hours in the morning, and the like again in the evening, and the rest 
of the day I ranged about the town, or rambled four or five miles into 
the country, alternately conning over some proposition mentally, or 
picking up an adventure, as accident or inclination served. 

Early in my second year I removed to Trinity; this was a very 
unusual step, and was very freely censured. I had ruined myself, said 
my friends ; I should get finely trounced by the men of Trinity, said my 
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rivals and enemies. I was at that time looking for a fellowship, and 
there was no chance for me at Queen's, my county being full. They 
could, indeed, have elected me by dispensation, a privilege which of late 
years they had very frequently put in practice. But, though exceed- 
ingly unwilling to let me leave them, they would give me no promise, 
nor even the least hope that they would elect me by dispensation. They 
had, they said, come to a determination, never to elect again by dispensa- 
tion, whatever might be the merit or the claims of the candidate. It is 
somewhat curious, therefore, that they should again exercise this privi- 
lege (as I perceive they have recently done) in favour of an individual 
whose learning or acquirements were certainly no way remarkable. So 
inuch for their consistency. But Queen’s is an Evangelical College: and 
this young man may be some fair sprout of godliness. For the profes- 
sion of certain theoretical opinions, attendance at a certain place of wor- 
ship, a thorough conceit of their own goodness, and a due contempt and 
pity for the rest of mankind, who are running “ the nether gate,” is 
a surer recommendation than talents and learning, however adorned by 
heauty of moral demeanour. 

Under sad difficulty, discouragement, and despondency, the second year 
wore away ; the examination of junior sophs came, and I was in the first 
class. This sufficed to stop the clamour of evil wishers ; but kind friends 
whispered to me that I was not the first, and this was enough to humi- 
liate me deeply. The names are arranged alphabetically, and, in fact, it 
ought not to be divulged what is the real order of the names in the class. 
But some chicken-hearted examiner always lets out the secret to his 
pupil or particular friend in great confidence, and, notwithstanding the 
said confidence, it instantly ceases to be a secret. 

Time, in despite of our cares, anxieties, and wishes, keeps marching on 
with stealthy but steady pace ; the expiration of the third year arrived, 
and found me well seasoned for the combat. The last examination had 
ziven me some experience, and its result had somewhat sharpened my 
exertions. I was in the first class again—first in that class—first 
beyond all comparison. 

Notwithstanding the clear and decided success which had always fol- 
lowed the vigorous exertion of my powers, I was continually depressed 
with the fear of not reaching the place in the Senate House which I had 
fixed for myself. There was a very general and a very strong impres- 
sion that we were not to have the senior wrangler at Trinity. The 
second place, I did not value at a rush. If I was not the senior, 
it mattered not to me whether I was second or wooden spoon, the first of 
the Apostles or the last. I had a strong conviction that if I-had any 
thing like fair play, that was my place. But still there had been one or 
two fits of idleness in my career; I had laboured under great pecuniary 
difficulties, which were constantly pressing on me, and not a day passed 
over my head but my cares were divided with more or less of bitterness 
between my studies and the necessities of my situation. These circum- 
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stances bore heavily upon my spirits, and, notwithstanding the success 
which had always attended my efforts, made me doubt whether I should 
realise my dearest dream, and obtain that one place which for years 
had been the sole animating principle of my heart. 

The ensuing vacation I remained in my garret at Cambridge, which 
is during the solitude of summer one of the most miserable places in 
christendom. Every body was gone into the country, except two or 
three, like myself, who had not the means to indulge in that luxury. 
The reading men had formed into little parties, and with their tutors, scat- 
tered themselves among the most beautiful and romantic spots in the 
kingdom. “The men who stood in my way had retired together into 
Wales with Mr. G n, thus having in their little coterie all the sti- 
mulus of competition, for it was not certain which of them was really 
the best, and all the advantage which could be derived from the ablest 
instructions. I spent the summer, and indeed the whole six months pre- 
vious to graduating, in alternate fits of hard reading, flute playing, and 
despondency. I know not what put it into my head, but, during the 
whole of this period, when every minute should have been treasured up, 
I practised on the flute several hours each day. The return of Octo- 
ber brought us once more together. Much was expected by. their 
tutors of the men of St. John’s, and, as commonly happens in such cases, 
no pains were spared to render them worthy of their. expectations. 
Three or four times every week they were examined in succession by 
every tutor and lecturer in the College; they daily received private 
instructions, they were initiated into all the mysteries of the Senate 
House ; in a word, as far as discipline could go they were perfect,—so 
they were reported in the University ; it was boldly asserted that there 
had not been so strong a year in St. John’s for the last twenty ; the first 
five wranglers were theirs beyond doubt or question. Of recent years 
they had been beaten over and over again by Trinity, but this year they 
were to wreak their vengeance in a signal and unsullied triumph. In 
Trinity, a course the very reverse of all this is pursued ; the men of 
Trinity are left to fight for themselves, to trust in their natural strength 
rather than in those aids and skill which training and discipline bestow. 
Under these circumstances, the hope which I had long and fondly che- 
rished gave way. To add to my difficulties, my finances were getting 
more and more embarrassed, and I found myself in my very last term 
under the necessity of taking pupils. On these pupils and my flute I 
expended daily five or six hours up to the very week of examination: I 
fell into despair, and became reckless and indifferent as to the event of 
the approaching struggle. it fix 

The final chance was now at hand, the indifference which I had felt for 
some months was suddenly changed into the most intense and increasing 
anxiety ; the ambition which I thought had died away had only been | 
slumbering,—I made a desperate effort, and I carried off “ the single 
diadem of the Senron WRANGLER.” 
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BARBARA S——. 


On the noon of the 14th of November, 1748 or 4, I forget which it 
was, just as the clock had struck one, Barbara S » with her ac- 
customed punctuality, ascended the long rambling staircase, with awkward 
interposed landing-places, which led to the office, or rather a sort of box 
with a desk in it, whereat sat the then Treasurer of (what few of our 
readers may remember) the Old Bath Theatre. All over the island it 
was the custom, and remains so I believe to this day, for the players to 
receive their weekly stipend on the Saturday. It was not much that 
Barbara had to claim. 

This little maid had but just entered her eleventh year ; but her im- 
portant station at the theatre, as it seemed to her, with the benefits which 
she felt to accrue from her pious application of her small earnings, had 
given an air of womanhood to her steps and to her behaviour. You 
would have taken her to have been at least five years older. 

Till latterly she had merely been employed in choruses, or where 
children were wanted to fill up the scene. But the manager, observing 
a diligence and adroitness in her above her age, had for some few months 
past entrusted to her the performance of whole parts. You may guess 
the self consequence of the promoted Barbara. She had already drawn 
tears in young Arthur ; had rallied Richard with infantine petulance in 
the Duke of York; and in her turn had rebuked that petulance when 
she was Prince of Wales. She would have done the elder child in 
Morton’s pathetic after-piece to the life, but as yet the “ Children in the 
Wood” was not. 

Long after this little girl was grown an aged woman, I have seen 
some of these small parts, each making two or three pages at most, copied 
out in the rudest hand of the then prompter, who doubtless transcribed 
1 little more carefully and fairly for the grown-up tragedy ladies of the 
establishment. But such as they were, blotted and scrawled, as for a 
child’s use, she kept them all ; and in the zenith of her after reputation 
it was a delightful sight to belgeld them bound up in costliest Morocco, 
cach single—each small part making a book—with fine clasps, gilt- 
splashed, &e. She had conscientiously kept them as they had been de- © 
livered to her; not a blot had been effaced or tampered with. They 
were precious to her for their affecting remembrancings. They were 
her principia, her rudiments; the elementary atoms ; the little steps by 
which she pressed forwards to perfection. ‘ What,” she would say, 
‘could Indian rubber, or a pumice stone, have done for these darlings ?” 

| am in no hurry to begin my story—indeed I have little or none to 
‘cll—so I will just mention an observation of hers connected with that 
interesting time. > . . 

Not long before she died I had been discoursing with her on the quantity 
of real present emotion which a great tragic performer experiences during 
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acting. I ventured to think, that though in the first instance such 
players must have possessed the feelings which they so powerfully called 
up in others, yet by frequent repetition those feelings must become 
deadened in great measure, and the performer trust to the memory 
of past emotion, rather than express a present one. She indignantly 
repelled the notion, that with a truly great tragedian the operation, by 
which such effects were produced upon an audience, could ever degrade 
itself into what was purely mechanical. With much delicacy, avoiding 
to instance in her se/f-experience, she told me, that so long ago as when 
she used to play the part of the Little Son to Mrs. Porter’s Isabella, (1 
think it was) when that impressive actress has been bending over her in 
some heart-rending colloquy, she has felt real hot tears come trickling 
from her, which (to use her powerful expression) have perfectly scalded 
her back. 

I am not quite so sure that it was Mrs. Porter; but it was some great 
wetress of that day. The name is indifferent; but the fact of the 
scalding tears 1 most distinctly remember. 

I was always fond of the socicty of the players, and am not sure that 
an impediment in my speech (which certainly kept me out of the pulpit) 
even more than certain personal disqualifications, which are often got 
over in that profession, did not prevent me at one time. of life from 
adopting it. I have had the honour (I must ever call it) once to have 
been admitted to the tea-table of Miss Kelly. I have played at serious 
whist with Mr. Liston. I have chatted with ever good-humoured Mrs. 
Charles Kemble. I have conversed as friend to friend with her accom- 
plished husband. I have been indulged with a classical conference with 
Macready ; and with a sight of the Player-picture gallery at Mr. 
Matthews’s, when the kind owner, to remunerate me for my love of the 
old actors (whom he loves so much) went over it with me, supplying to 
his capital collection, what alone the artist could not give them—voice ; 
and their living motions. Old tones, half-faded, of Dodd, and Parsons, 
and Baddeley, have lived again fer me at his bidding. Only Edwin he 
could not restore to me. I have supped with <= 5 but 1 am growing 
a coxcomb. 

\s I was about to say—at the desk of the then treasurer of the old 
Bath theatre—not Diamond’s — presented herself the little Bar- 





The parents of Barbara had been in reputable circumstances. The 
father had practised, I believe, as an apothecary in the town. But his 
practice from causes which | feel my own infirmity too sensibly that way 
ty arraign—or perhaps from that pure infelicity which accompanies 
some people in their walk through life, and which it is impossible to lay 
at the door of imprudence—was now reduced to nothing. They were 
in fact in the very teeth of starvation, when the manager, who knew 
and respected them in better days, took the little Barbara into his 
company. 
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At the period I commenced with, her slender earnings were the sole 
support of the family, including two younger sisters. I must throw a 
veil over some mortifying circumstances. Enough to say, that her Sa- 
turday’s pittance was the only chance of a Sunday’s (generally their 
only) meal of meat. 

One thing I will only mention, that in some child’s part, where in her 
theatrical character she was to sup off a roast fowl (O joy to Barbara !) 
some comic actor, who was for the night caterer for this stage dainty— 
in the misguided humour of his part, threw over the dish such a quantity 
of salt (O grief and pain of heart to Barbara!) that when he crammed 
a portion of it into her mouth, she was obliged sputteringly to reject it ; 
and what with shame of her ill-acted part, and pain of real appetite at 
missing such a dainty, her little heart sobbed almost to breaking, till a 
Hlood of tears, which the well-fed spectators were totally unable to com- 
prehend, mercifully relieved her. 

This was the little starved, meritorious maid, who stood before old 
Ravenscroft, the treasurer, for her Saturday’s payment. 

Ravenscroft was a man, I have heard many old theatrical people 
besides herself say, of all men least calculated for a treasurer. He had 
uo head for accounts, paid away at random, kept scarce any books, and 
summing up at the week’s end, if he found himself a pound or so defi- 
cient, blest himself that it was no worse. 

Now Barbara’s weekly stipend was a bare half guinea.—By mistake 
he popped into her hand a—whole one. 

Barbara tripped away. 

She was entirely unconscious at first of the mistake : God knows that 
Ravenscroft would never have discovered it. 

But when she had got down to the first of those uncouth landing- 
places, she became sensible of an unusual weight of metal pressing her 
little hand. 


Now mark the dilemma. 
She was by nature a good child. From her parents and those about 


her she had imbibed no contrary influence. But then they had taught 
her nothing. Poor men’s smoky cabins are not always porticoes of moral 
philosophy. This little maid had no instinct to evil, but then she might 
be said to have no fixed principle. She had heard honesty commended, 
but never dreamed of its application to herself. She thought of it as 
something which concerned grown-up people—men and women. She 
had never known temptation, or thought of preparing resistance against 
it. 

Her first impulse was to go back to the old treasurer, and explain to 
him his blunder. He was already so confused with age, besides a natural 
want of punctuality, that she would have had some difficulty in making 
him understand it. She saw ‘hatin aninstant. And then it was such a 
bit of money! and then the image of a larger allowance wf butcher's 
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meat on their table next day came across her, till her little eyes glistened, 
and her mouth moistened. But then Mr. Ravenscroft had always been 
so good-natured, had stood her friend behind the scenes, and even recom- 
mended her promotion to some of her little parts. But again the old 
man was reputed to be worth a world of money. He was supposed to 
have fifty pounds a year clear of the theatre. And then came Staring 
upon her the figures of her little stockingless and shoeless sisters. And 
when she looked at her own neat white cotton stockings, which her 
situation at the theatre had made it indispensable for her mother to pro- 
vide for her, with hard straining and pinching from the family stock, 
and thought how glad she should be to cover their poor feet with the 
same—and how then they could accompany her to rehearsals, which 
they had hitherto been* precluded from doing, by reason of their un- 
fashionable attire,—in these thoughts she reached the second landing- 
place—the second, I mean from the top—for there was still another left 
to traverse. 

Now virtue support Barbara! 

And that never-failing friend did step in—for at that moment a 
strength not her own, | have heard her say, was revealed to her—a 
reason above reasoning—and without her own agency, as it seemed (for 
she never felt her feet to move) she found herself transported back to the 
individual desk she had just quitted, and her hand in the old hand of 
Ravenscroft, who in silence took back the refunded treasure, and who 
had been sitting (good man) insensible to the lapse of ‘minutes, which to 
her were anxious ages; and from that moment a deep peace fell upon her 
heart, and she knew the quality of honesty. 

A year or two's unrepining application to her profession brightened up 
the ivet, and the prospects, of her little sisters, set the whole family upon 
their legs again, and released her from the difficulty of discussing moral 
dogmas upon a landing-place. 

| have heard her say, that it was a surprise, not much short of mor- 
tification to her, to see the coolness with which the old man pocketed 
the difference, which had cost her such mortal throes. 

This anecdote of herself J had in the year 1800, from the mouth of 
the late Mrs. Crawford * then sixty-seven years of age (she died soon 
after) ; and to her struggles upon this childish occasion I have some- 
times ventured to think her indebted for that power of rending the heart 
in the representation of conflicting emotions, for which in after years she 
was considered as little inferior (if at all so in the part of Lady Ran- 
dolph) even to Mrs, Siddons. ELIA. 


* The maiden name of this lady was Street, which she changed, by successive mar- 
riages, for those of Dancer, Barry, and Crawford. She was Mrs. Crawford, and 2 third 
} ; 


time a witlow. when I knew her. 
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Sir,—No one can take up a Newspaper without being disgusted with a 
number of stupid little paragraphs that go the rounds of the press. The 
course of the stars is not more certain than that of these niaiseries, when 
once they are set goiag, and an experienced quidnune will calculate their 
revolution to a day. Some particularly silly nothing, of about half a 
dozen lines, just fills upa column in a morning paper ; it is copied into all 
ihe evening papers ; and the other morning papers of the next day cannot 
forego such a clever little thing, that just closes the chinks, and packs 
their lumber close. The weekly papers are sure to adopt it, seeing how 
popular it has been with all the daily journals :*then it goes the rounds 
of the country, as the editors of the provincial papers, finding it in all 
the London papers, copy it as a matter of course into their pages. By 
the time it has circulated in this way through the United Kingdom, to 
say nothing of its foreign travels, it is quite forgotten in the place of its 
birth, exeept by the unhappy Cons/ani Readers of Newspapers, who 
have always memories miserably tenacious of rubbish. It then travels 
hack to the metropolis, and the editor of some London paper, in want 
of six lines, with the scissars dangling at his fingers’ ends, espying it in 
the Ballynacrasy News-letter, straightway cuts it out as a novelty, and 
transfers it to his columns ; then it is again set up, and again takes the 
suine circuit, and again comes back like a bad penny, again to go forth. 
| assure you that I have been so haunted by a paragraph of this kind, 
that though forewarned of its nature by the customary commencement, 
It is an extraordinary circumstance,” or, “ It isa singular coincidence,” 
I have, after having passed it over with a pshaw in fifty different papers, 
read it at last in absolute despair, in order to know the worst. You may 
generally distinguish these niaiseries by this token, that they always 
begin with an 7, and end with a note of admiration. They begin with 
i{, because a man who has nothing to write always starts with i ; it 1s 
the most pregnant of pronouns, and there is a charming vagueness in its 
demonstrative quality that leaves it open for the addition of any nonsense ; 
to use the favourite phrase of the trivia, it is agreeable to any thing. 
Put a pen into the hands of a scribbler, and set him writing against time, 
and my life on it he begins with an 17, for that useful little word is 
never out of place, and always ready for an amplification ; you write it 
first, and contrive to tack something to it afterwards. At all events it 
isa good round-about road, an imposing sweep to any nothing a man has 
got to say. Does he wish to intimate to the universe that the moon is not 
made of green cheese, see how he ennobles the position by coming to it 
hy the way of i/— It is an undoubted truth that the moon is not made 
of green cheese.” By virtue of this pronoun the sentence is exactly 
doubled, and a meagre proverb is made into a good sonorous mouthful, 
fit for Dr. Johnson’s use. Then as for the notes of admiration with which 
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a niaiserie generally concludes ;—these marks are ordinarily the tributes 
which a man pays to his own genius ; when he writes a good thing, he 
puts one of them as a sentinel or guard of honour over it, lest it should 
pass unnoticed in the crowd ; the facts of newspapers being for the most 
part brilliant strokes of invention, the inditers of them are kept in per- 
petual admiration of their own creative faculty, and bestow the meed of 
applause on their powers of fancy in these notes from themselves to them- 
selves. Did you ever, Mr. Editor, hear the story of the Irish journalist, 
who killed a child to fill his paper? Good manners must compel you to 
say—No, so I will tell it you. The printer of the paper bawled up the 
speaking trumpet to the editor, “Sir, we want just three lines to fill 
the paper.” “ Kill a child at Waterford then,” replied the editor. Anon 
the printer was again at the trumpet, “ Sir, we have killed the child at 
Waterford, but still want a line to fill the paper.” “Contradict the 
same then,” rejoined the editor. Now can we be surprised that men who 
thus hold life and death in their hand do not exactly understand the rule 
nil admirari? Nay, may we not find excuses for them if they are apt to 
wonder a little too much at their own wonders. A good flim-flam is not 
the thing to which I object, but what I abominate are the little sneaking 
feetid nothingnesses that are copied from paper to paper. During the 
Session of Parliament, when the two Houses are sitting, the collective 
wisdom of the nation finds the newspapers abundantly in nonsense ; in- 
deed I am decidedly of opinion, that these assemblies have no other 
earthly use. But when the Houses are up, or during the summer, there 
issues forth such a delivery of jests, stale even to stinking, and such 
swarms of standing niaiseries of all orders, as render the perusal of news- 
papers an operation the most trying to a man of an irritable temper. Let 
me disgust you with a few specimens of the’ niaiseries. People are 
wont to say to their friends when they find any thing particularly 
disagreeable, “ Do taste it, you cannot imagine how nasty it is;” and 
in the same generous spirit let me beg you to observe the examples I am 
about to adduce of the follies under consideration, for you can have no 
notion how offensive they are. 

The following is an interesting article of intelligence, that appears, 
mutatis nominibus, some twenty or thirty times in the course of every 
vear. 

Bell Ringing —The ringers of the village of Hollywell, in the parish 
of Dunderhead, in the East Riding of the County of York, met on 
Saturday, the 17th inst. and rung round a merry peal of triple bob 
majors, in the key of D, in the short space of fifty-nine minutes and 
seventeen seconds (the tenor weighed 3 ewt. 45 Ibs.) ; after which the 
gentlemen partook of an excellent dinner at the sign of the Cat and 
Bagpipes, at West Barking, in the same parish. In the course of the 
evening many good catches were sung, and the party did not break up 
till Aurora, with rosy fingers, unbarred the portals of the East ! 

This is also a perpetual paragraph— 
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Horticullural Phenomenon.—It is a remarkable fact, that there is now 
growing in the garden of Augustus Frederick Tottie, Esq. of Mount 
Pleasant House, near Whitton, in the neighbourhood of Hounslow, 
Middlesex, an extraordinary large turnip, weighing 82 lbs. 1 oz. and ad- 
measuring sixty-three inches round the waist. It is a curious circum- 
stance, that exactly forty years ago a turnip, weighing 137 lbs. 8 oz. was 
produced in the grounds of the same gentleman, and presented to the 
late King by his gardener. An interesting account of this extraordinary 
vegetable will be found m the Gentleman's Magazine for the year 1785. 

One is always sure to find a sort of stuff particularly out of place or 
improbable, under the head of 

FASHIONABLE NEWS. 

lt is a remarkable fact, that within the last twenty-three years there 
have been no fewer than four individuals serving the office of head 
beadle of Mary-le-bone parish, of the name of Smith!! and what 
makes the comecidence the more singular, three of the churchwardens 
during the same period were named John!!! These individuals were in 
no way related to each other, and they all died before they arrived at the 
advanced age of mmety!!!! 

A statute of lunacy has been issued against a midshipman in the navy, 
erounded on his repeated applications to the Admiralty for promotion or 
employment, in consideration of service, and the loss of a leg during 
the late war. We should not publish this private anecdote were we not 
assured that it will not give pain to any noble family. 

The pleasant farce of: Sinners and Saints now performing with un- 
bounded applause, and greeted with roars of laughter at the Haymarket 
Theatre, is from the pen of Mr. Gurney, the barrister, a gentleman well 
known in the cireles of fun and frolic for his drollery and humour. 

Retirement and Promotion.—It is now finally settled that the Lord 
Chancellor retires from office as soon as he has wound up the causes now 
in the paper. His Lordship, who has so long filled the woolsack with 
honour and dignity, will be succeeded by Mr. Horace Twiss. His 
Lordship is not so rich as was supposed, or as he desired to be. 

Literary Novelties.—The forthcoming number of the New Monthly 
Magazine, published by Mr. Henry Colburn, No. 8, Burlington-street, 
Bond-street, on the right hand side, exactly two doors from the corner. 
and eight from the White Horse public-house, corner of Regent-street, 
will furnish a great treat to the lovers of fun and jocularity, and, 
indeed, to all Wa of readers, from grave to gay, from lively to severe ; 
for, in this periodical, edited by Mr. Campiell, the celebrated author of 
the Pleasures of Hope, Gertrude, and other popular poems, every taste 
is catered for, and the feast of reason affords a dish to every palate. 
There will, in the forthcoming number, be two or more delightful 
articles from the witty authors of the Rejected Addresses. In “ Bubble 
and Squeak,” and “ Blowbladder-row,” it is not difficult to trace their 
eccentric and comical genius—Aut Erasmus aut Diabolus! 
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Narrow Escape—As a gentleman was walking on the Chain Pier 
at Brighton, on Tuesday se’nnight, his hat was blown off by the fury 
of the boisterous element, and had a narrow escape of falling into the 
briny deep. It is a curious circumstance, that the same individual nearly 
lost a hat in the very same way some years ago when walking on the 
| pier at Margate! 
| Brighton is full of visitors, who go there for the invigorating benefit 
of sea bathing, or to enjoy the salubrity of the saline breezes, which 







| : one . 

? | fanned by propitious zephyrs come sweeping over “ the dark blue sea” 
i. to refresh the exhausted sons and daughters of dissipation, and to revive 
of . * . 

Wy the roseate blush of health, which the tropical heat of too crowded apart- 
| ments and procrastinated hours have paled on beauty’s cheek! Herrings 
? 


were sold on the beach yesterday for a groat a bushel, and they are now 
manuring the land with sprats, such is the plenty of fish in this delight- 
ful marine residence ! 
Yesterday, at 397, Barbican, the lady of Mr. Alonzo Diggles, in the 
pork line, was safely delivered of three female infants, who, with their 
amiable and interesting parent, are all doing well. 
| It is with inexpressible regret that we announce the demise of James 
Philpot, Esq. who expired at his house, No. 38, Nelson’s Buildings, 
Newington Butts, after dinner, on Sunday last. The late James Phil- 
pot, Esq. was the sole proprietor of the “ Three Jolly Tars” in Rother- 
hithe, he was in the seventy-fourth vear of his age, and if he had lived two 
days longer, would have died on the anniversary of his lamented lady’s 
death, which long to be regretted event took place on the third of March, 
1784. Mr. Philpot was the second son of the late John Doe Philpot, Esq. 
of Chancery Lane, an officer in the service of the Sheriff of Middlesex. 
Trained in the paths of justice and liberality, he steadily followed those 
principles which he had early imbibed ; he was an inflexible patriot, and 
’ voted for Sir Francis Burdett, and was used frequently to observe that 
liberty was the birthright of Britons, and Magna Charta their inherit- 
ance—of him it may be truly said that to the sublimest energies of the 
cultivated mind, and the views of the consistent politician, he joined the 
milder virtues of domestic life. His religion was without hypocrisy, his 
friendship without guile, and his establishment for the entertainment of 
the public was conducted on the strictest principles of honour and 
) integrity. On his eldest son, a gentleman who bids fair to emulate his 
father’s virtues, the premises at Rotherhithe, with the large and choice 
assortment of genuine liquors in the extensive cellars, have devolved. 
Wilham Stewart, who was discovered attempting to set fire to May- 
nooth College, was discharged, after a suitable admonition from the 
worthy magistrate, to be more circumspect in future.—Jrish Paper. 
Lamentable Accident —It is with great pain that we inform our 
eaders that as Mr. James Dobbs, the landlord of the Cock and Bull 
iblie-house in Gravel Lane, was going down into his cellar with 
' gree glass quart vessel, such as the juice of the grape is com- 
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monly sold in, in his hand, for the purpose of drawing some vinegar 
out of a cask of beer, his foot slipped on the last step but one, 
and he was precipitated from the top to the bottom! The bottle 
fiew out of his hand, and was dashed into a_ thousand countless 


atoms, so that it is rendered wholly unserviceable as a recipient of 


vinous liquors, or, indeed we may say, of any other fluids ; the landlord 
was picked up by Mr. Christopher Higgins, the pewter collector of the 
establishment, unhurt. It is a singular circumstance, that the cork in 
the mouth of the bottle received no perceptible injury, while the bottle 
itself was next to annihilated!! Mr. Dobbs’ lady, who is five months 
gone with her ninth child, of whom eight are now living, was much 
alarmed at the noise made by her husband in his descent, and remarked 
to a neighbour sitting in the bar, that she thought something must have 
fallen down ! 

Curious Coincidence.—It is a curious coincidence that James Hogg, 
aged thirty-three, was hung for house breaking, at the debtor's door, 
Newgate, on Monday, the 5th of March, and that, strange to say, the 
father of this very man died at York at the age of fifty-two, on the 7th 
of August, 1819!!! 

Uncommon Mildness of the Season.—Mr. Polhill, of Penryn, has now 
a rose in blossom in his garden. 

Unparalleled Severiiy of the Opera Season.—Such has been the unpa- 
ralleled severity of the Opera season, that the fashionables at the Hay- 
market Theatre on the. first night of its opening were all frost-nipped, 
though the house was thoroughly aired and warmed in the bills and 
advertisements in every part. The public were sadly blown about by 
the cutting blasts from the stage, but this, the wags said, was to be ex- 
pected under the Air town management. 

Remarkable Instance of Sagacity in a Dog.—On Saturday last, a 
labouring man named Baldwin, in the employ of Mr. Stokes, of Wey- 
mouth, had his dinner brought to him as usual by his second daughter, 
an interesting little girl of nine years of age, in a covered wicker basket. 
But being unexpectedly called away for a few moments, his faithful dog 
(which is a sagacious quadruped, of the terrier breed, curiously dotted 
over his eyes with light brown, or tan-coloured spots, and partially web 
footed) most unaccountably abstracted the poor man’s fare, for, on his 
return, the basket was found lying upon its side, and quite exhausted !!! 

Under the head of Fashionable News, I often observe a niaiserie 
scandalously pointed in its allusion to persons : for example, 

We understand that a fascinating Syren will shortly be led to the 
hymeneal altar by a gallant son of Mars! 

Rumoured political changes are uniformly particularly queer. 

Retirement of Lord Liverpool !—It is confidently asserted in the higher 
circles, that Lord Liverpool is about to retire from his Majesty's councils, 
his Lordship having unfortunately lost the royal favour, as it is said, 
from his persisting to wear in the morning ill fashioned, baggy, blue 
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kerseymere pantaloons, tied with worsted strings at the ancles, with 
white cotton stockings, and surprisingly large leather bound shoes; a 
style of dress to which his Majesty has more than once expressed his 
most unqualified dislike. The noble Earl, however, with that inde- 
pendence which marks his character, refused to compromise his inex- 
pressibles, and a rupture has consequently taken place. Boots or trow- 
sers with continuation in office were offered to his Lordship, we under- 
stand, but he rejected both with great firmness. It was then proposed 
to refer the matter to the arbitration of Mr. Weston, the King’s tailor, 
but this also was declined. Thus the matter rests at present! We shall 
keep our eyes on this delicate affair, and shall give our readers the earliest 
intelligence of every thing that occurs in the progress of it. 

SECOND EDITION.—Half past two o'clock. We stop the press 
to announce that we have nothing to communicate ! 

POLICE REPORTS. 

Bown-street—Kiddy Higgles, a youth of gentlemanly exterior and 
fascinating manners, in the dust line of business, was this day brought 
up under a charge of bastardy to this office. He was attired in a kind 
of jacket, something similar in shape to that worn by sportsmen, a pair 
of red small clothes, of the same colour as those worn by the 10th 
hussars, worsted stockings, and short gaiters, with a belcher handker- 
chief tied negligently about his neck, and a broad brimmed beaver on his 
head ; altogether his appearance was vastly genteel and highly prepos- 
sessing, and, together with the interesting nature of the charge and his 
fascinating address, made a great impression on the spectators. The 
parish officers failing to appear, the young gentleman was remanded. 

Nimble Ned, a noted dandy pickpocket, stood fully committed for 
stealing a gentleman's watch and seals. The prisoner was dressed in the 
extreme of the fashion in an embroidered shirt collar, silk kerchief round 
his neck, a green coat with white basket buttons, corderoy small clothes, 
cotton stockings, and high-lows. His exterior was finically exquisite, 
but his manners were fascinating in the extreme. 





But why should I give examples of the style of police reports? Look 
at this, or any morning's paper, and you will observe that all the men 
who are charged with gallantry, swindling, or picking pockets in a gen- 
teel way, have fascinating manners, that all those youths who do not 
wear smock frocks are fashionably dressed, and that all young women 
are at the least inferesting—as for the comic slang I loathe it too much to 
cite it. 

BOULOGNE SUR MER. 

At Boulogne Sur Mer, on the 15th inst. William Soames, Esq. 
formerly of Bow-street, Covent-Garden, terminated his earthly career 
amidst the regrets of his admiring and sympathising countrymen of that 
place. The remains of this public man were followed to-the tomb by 
at least six hundred of the English inhabitants. A plain marble 
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slab marks the spot where all that was mortal of him rests, and the 
subjoined inscription, the production of the genius loci, will, it is hoped, 
seldom fail to command the tribute of a tear from the eye of unsophis- 
ticated sensibility. That the rigid moralist may tax the memory of 
Soames with irregularity we shall not deny, but which of us frail mor- 
tals is faultless? and de mortuis nil nisi bonum ! 


SACRED To tHe MEMORY 


oF 
WILLIAM SOAMES, ESQ. 
WHo 
DIED AT BOULOGNE 
SUR 


MER, 15 MARCH, 1825, 
Aged 38 Years two Months. 





The Expatriated English Inhabitants of this Place erected this Monument 
TO 
Perpetuate the Memory of 


THOSE VIRTUES 
AND 
TALONS 
They admired in HIM, 
~—~~-— ** Who held the Strand in awe, 
By slight of hand, and nimbleness of paw!” 


YF: 
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© thou pure sky of Greece! most lucid dome 
Of all the heavens, that makest the sapphire pale ; 

Within thy depth the mountain hath its home 
Whose head is cleft by that disparting vale 

Which Delphi’s towers o’erlook’d: O could I roam 
The craggy hollows of each upland dale 

Where bursts the bay-tree, and, within the cave, 

List the chimed echoes of its vapoury wave ! 


Then should those priestesses, that served of yore 
In temples of the sun, the guardian maids 
Of medicinal spells and legend lore, 
Threading with voice and lyre their altar’s shades, 
Or kindling turret-torch on sea-beat shore, 
Isle-nymphs or Syrens, but, in thy green glades, 
As Muses known, all bloomingly appear 
To unveil'd sight, with lute, and mask, and sphere. 
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And on their tongue a thousand thrilling tales 
Should dwell, and glorious shapes around them throng 
iM Barbaric warriors in their brazen mails, 
a And queens, half-goddesses, should haste along ; 
i Ulysses reef his tempest-shattered sails, 
: And Circe warble her enchanted song : 
Mother of old romance! O fancy’s child! 
Fain would I catch those numbers quaint and wild ! 


As he had caught them, who by moonlight lay 

» Half up the sacred hill; when beauty smote 
iy His vision, moulded of the lunar ray, 

And sighs and murmur’d kisses nigh would float 
Warm-breathing in his ear ; in that soft day _ 

Shone pearly smiles, and looks that made him doat 
Almost in dreamy madness, and leap wild 
In his tranced slumber like a happy child. 









































| He, who beheld along that gloomiest vale 
Gigantic Gods, outstretch’d in mute despair, 
Lie motionless, and scann’d the features pale 
Of ancient Saturn with his grief-blanched hair, 
And saw the brightness, as from brazen mail, 
Shot by Hyperion through the dusky air, 
When on the cliff he stood, and gazed below 
In ruth and anger of his passioned woe. 





Such lays I would were mine ; or were it given 
To sing thee, Greece! upstarting from thy thrall ; 
By thy keen atagan the turban riven, 
And Scio breathing from her bloody fall ; 
The angel arm of Justice bared from heaven, 
And tyrants trembling in their silent hall: 
The solemn hush’d suspense of patient earth, 
And throes of nations struggling to the birth. 


Then would I snatch thy own Alcean lyre 
And wake its chords to that immortal day 
Which wrapp’d th’ Lgvyptian prow in lurid fire ; 
But none save he could build such lofty lay 
Who chose for thee and with thee to expire, 
Breathing too soon his lavish’d life away ; 
And fixing on the azure of thy skies 
The last fond glances of his fading eyes. 


And since to die, ’twere best he died with thee ; 
Thy cause has twin’d its laurel round a name 
Which many a blight of cold severity 
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Had breathed upon ; nor intellectual fame 
Could win for him a little charity, 

Nor for some human stains forbearance claim ; 
And on thy lap he should have slept in pride, 
Whose mother land a sepulchre denied. 


Yet will the music of her stately tongue 

Sound on for ever through his boundless verse ; 
Yet they who had his noble spirit stung 

Received forgiveness as his keenest curse ; 
And if his strain the traitor despot wrung, 

The people’s unbought tears bedew'd his hearse ; 
They saw against his dust the temple closed, 
Where kings and slaves of kings in pomp reposed. 


And it was fitting thus ; and with the free 

His tomb should have been raised, and Theseus’ fane 
Received the generous stranger of the sea, 

Who flung back on corrupted power disdain ; 
Opening his breast to wide humanity, 

And claiming kindred with the few, whose chain 
Their own nerved hands had snapp’d ; and there his grave 
He should have found with those he toil’d to save. 


Yet deem not, tyrants! that his martyr’s toil 
Has wither’d like a crush’d and sapless leaf ; 
That he has left his print upon the soil, 
To be out-trodden by the baffled chief 
In desperation of his fierce recoil ; 
There lives th’ undying energy of grief 
In each Helladian breast ; there lives his flame 
Of greatness, the salvation of his name. 


And now for other strains and milder themes— 
The sun-rays dance upon the ocean streams, 
And on mine ear the gales melodious swell 

That waft the murmur of Arion’s shell. 

Listen, ye green-hair’d sisters of the main, 

The dulcet involutions of that strain ! 

Are the waves throng’d, the bright and emerald waves, 
With damsels trooping from their eoral caves, 
And does some Triton of the waters blow 

His wreathed shell responding, soft, and low ? 
Does Proteus, that wise patriarch of the sea, 
Gaze wistful, drinking in the melody 

With startled ear yet soothed, and Amphitrite 
Look out from ocean with dilated sight, 
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And stretch her arms as to that youth’s embrace, 
Vermillion shame yet struggling in her face, 
And oft her head thrown back with wily eye, 
Lest the huge arms of Neptune stretching nigh 
Should snatch her clipsome waist, and she be pent 
In her pearl chamber for this sweet content ? 

Is such thy audience? are they Gods that hear ? 
Will nymphs emerging at thy call appear ? 

But far as to the round horizon’s verge 

Spreads the void surface of the weltering surge, 


What sights! what sounds! wrath, tumult, frowns, and still 


Pauses upon the strings thy moveless quill ? 
Hast thou no touch to give their music breath ? 
Life’s in that sound and in that silence death. 

A youth of shapeliest limbs, whose lifted hair, 
Shedding its clusters on the ruffling air, 

Above the broad brow’s pale transparence threw 
Reflected shadows of its raven hue, 

Stood, as the galley cleft the billowy swell, 

Resting his hand upon a chorded shell. 

Light dazzled from his upraised eyes ; as thought 
In their fix’d orbits calm, yet fiery, wrought, 

As vision to the inner soul were given, 

And powers of sight to pierce the marble heaven. 

A shout !—when, starting from his muse, behind 
He flings his purple mantle on the wind, 

And from the concave lyre draws many a note 
Whose echoes in the liquid distance float, 

And breath and sense and motion fast are bound 

In the delirious maze of dreamy sound. 

And sea-birds strange perch’d on the shrouds, or lay 
Heaving or sinking in the surgy spray ; 

And fishes from their element up-sprang, 

Winging the air amid the cormorant’s clang ; 

And quivering fins and rustling pinions threw 

O’er the ribb’d ship the scatter’d briny dew. 

Voices hoarse-threatening sank away: there came 
O’er stern-knit sullen features flushing shame : 

The tramp of rushing steps was sudden held, 

And grasping sinewy arms dropp’d wonder-quell’d 
And powerless. In that vessel’s hollow hold 

Lay treasure of heap’d gems, and regal gold, 

And Corinth’s ruddy brass ; and so the sail, 
Hoisted for Lesbos, stretch’d before the gale. 
Unweeting youth! that gloriest in thy store, 
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Is not the poet’s meed the mine within ? 
The talisman ’gainst sloth and snaring sin, 
And every sordid care and grovelling fear ? 


Roam’st thou for treasures? they are with thee here. 


And deem’st that genius can be paid with ore ! 






Now—that the false and vile,though glittering dust 


Has waked the mariner’s unpitying lust, 
And made Erinne’s murderous passions rise 
In blood-red malice te their gloating eyes ; 


The wealth kind heaven bestow’d is with thee still : 


There is no heart to hate, no hand to kill ; 
While savage natures gaze and gasp subdued 
By that serene celestial fortitude, 

And the mysterious breath of poesy 


Has quench’d the madness of wrath’s kindling eve. 


SONG OF ARION. 


THE TALE OF ERIGONE. 


Alas! thou vine, thou bloomy vine, 
Whose fruits of amethystine hue 


Blush through the green spray’s flexile twine, 


Alas! that simple men should rue 
What Gods in gracious love design, 
Steep’d in their own nectareous dew. 


A shape of mist was seen to stand 
Beside the pastoral virgin’s bed ; 

And yet it stretch’d a human hand, 
And slowly waved the hoary head : 

The robe was soil’d with gory sand, 
And thus a voice’s shadow said : 


“ Blest art thou, daughter! for thine eyes 
Were spared a sight of grief and dread ; 

Thine ears a father’s pleading cries, 
Thy gentle eyes a father dead : 

The vine that we were wont to prize 
Hath from its clusters poison shed. 


“ It raged within my shepherds’ veins, 

It roused to deeds before unknown ; 
Behold my vesture’s witness stains ! 

They came with club and erook, and stone 


Yes—-they were men—but rocks and plains — 


Made answer to my. prayers alone. — 
rhe gN2 
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The tremulous light of opal morn 
Stole on Erigone’s fringed eyes ; 

And on the twilight’s shadows borne 
The image of her slumber flies: 

Then leaves her couch that maid forlorn, 
And pale through fold and forest hies. 


“Oh! my sweet father! who hath slain 
The life that was the breath of mine ? 

Livest thou? and shall I prune again 
By thy dear side the shooting vine ? 

If thou liest breathless on the plain, 
That earthy pillow shall be mine.” 


She found where in a lonesome brake 
A turfy heap above him lay ; 

And sigh’d her spirit for his sake 
Among the weeping flowers away ; 

Then did her dog his station take 
To scare the panther from his prey. 


The Gods look’d on—the shepherds strove 

And frantic died by mutual brand ; 
Icarius ‘midst the stars above 

Beams like a God o’er sea and land ; 
The dog—the daughter of his love, 

A wheat-ear in her shining hand. 


He ceased, and from the galley’s painted side 
Leap’d downwards ‘midst the whirlpool-rimpled tide 
That ever tossing in its purple swell 

Flash’d into snowy radiance as he fell, 

Nor sank ; a dolphin gambol’d in the spray 

With rainbow colours shifting to the day, 

Lured by the chime ; and in his sorest need 

Upheld him, bounding on his ocean-steed : 

He sate, his harp his rein, and sent before 

Its shrilling sweetness to that Isthmian shore ; 

And Periander heard the well-known strain 

To the she'l’d strand approaching from the main. 
For day by day since late his arms he threw 

Round the loved youth, a secret boding drew 

His footsteps seaward: he was fain to gaze 

At morn and eve athwart the ocean ways: 

And each light rumour cross’d his cheek with sila 
Which told of quicksand, gulf, or whirling gale. 
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He heard faint music from the distant surge, 

And listening bent above the rocky verge. 

Is it no vision? does that youth indeed 

Unaw’d bestride yon gentle ocean-steed ? 

Fond impious mortal! shall thy faith despair ? 

The Gods have ministers in seas and air : 

And wrapt in their impenetrable shade 

Watch with their sleepless eyes and arm and aid. 

He leans upon thy breast ; his eyes are cast 

Back at the watery perils he has past : 

Far as the eye can reach, one sweep of wave 
Blackens and heaves ; heaven darkens like the grave: 
One ship—a far-seen speck—is snatch’d to sight 

As the crook’d lightning sheds its streaky light ; 

It rolls and reels ; enlarging, nearing fast, 

And sail-less, helmless, drives before the blast ; 

And ploughs the sand, a living buoyant wreck ; 

The wild-eyed crew leap from the riving deck 
Grappling the rocks ; they meet the death they shun, 


Blackening on crosses to the reeking sun. 
OLEN. 








TREMAINE, OR THE MAN OF REFINEMENT.* 


Tue Preface of this Novel is quite a treat in its way ; it commences 
with the burden of an old song that we never expected to hear again, 
touching the sin of luxury, the corruption of morals by means of wealth, 
&c. and clearly gives us to understand that there is but one surviving man 
worth speaking of for virtue and talents in the world, and that one 
(Heaven help us!) is the Right Honourable William Stourges Bourne, 
Esq. M.P. &c. &c. &c. of Testwood Park, Hampshire, to whom these 
volumes are dedicated. 

The author begins by setting up a possible question, which is made to 
look very foolish in our eyes by the intimation that an able-bodied answer 
is waiting in the next sentence to knock it on the head. This short- 
lived query is in substance, “ why did I publish ?” and in our experience 
of books we never saw an interrogation of this kind that was a match for 
the reply appointed by the writer to give it honourable satisfaction, that 
is to say, to brain it. | 

“If it should be asked why I have recorded the series of retired scenes, 
and sometimes abstruse conversations, which compose the following nar- 





* Tremaine, or the Man of Refinement. In Three Volumes. London, Colburn, 1626. 
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rative, my answer is a very simple one. In the present state of the 
world they may possibly do good, and cannot do harm.” 

It must be confessed that authors are immensely addicted to the sinister 
practice which Lord Grizzle imputes to Tom Thumb, of making giants 
first and then slaying them, for the honour of the victory. But we are 
idling on the road with three thick volumes before us, with a lowering 
preface, and a drizzling type—let us proceed. The next paragraph, in 
three lines and a half, gives the state of the world for the last hundred 
years, and the respective merits of the upper and lower classes ; the 
middle are left in a middling way in the last half line— 

« Not that I think the world worse now than it has been for perhaps the 
last hundred years. The upper and lower classes | should say are cer- 
tainly not so; I am not so sure of the middle.” 

The writer is evidently a cautious character. The following passage 
contains a world of bad news. 

«“ The wide spread of that luxury which is consequent on wealth, by 
extinguishing the modest style of living which once belonged to us, has 
undermined our independence, and left our virtue defenceless. All 
would be statesmen, philosophers, or people of fashion. All, too, run 
to London. The woods and fields are unpeopled ; the plain mansions 
and plain manners of our fathers deserted and changed: every thing ts 
swallowed up by a devouring dissipation ; and the simplicities of life are 
only to be found in books.” 

The babies are bit. 
And the moon's in a fit, 
And the houses are built without walls ! 

« How are we ruined, how are we ruined!” as Mr. Quidnunc says in 
the farce. Our virtue in danger ; all the folks statesmen, philosophers, 
or people of fashion ; the woods, and fields, and plain mansions, and plain 
manners, are all in a bad way ; and to wind up the sum of ruin, to 
clear the board of the odds and ends that might remain, there is the 
touch of an earthquake—* every thing is swallowed up!” What a 
dismal consummation! But hold, there is still balm in Gilead, for the 
next paragraph begins with a yef, a sure indication that the storm is 
clearing up, and see Mr. Stourges Bourne, the last man, appears to soft 
music— 

Yet it is the proper blending of its simplicities with its elegancies, the wholesome 
union of public and private duty, the golden moderation recommended by Horace, [all 
which you, Sir, understand and practise so well,] that can alone enable us, whether we 
are politicians or private gentlemen, to act up to the real design of our nature, be happy 
with dignity, or prosperous (if prosperous) without losing our virtue. 

Ambition is indeed a great, and under due regulation, a noble passion ; but, for the 
most part, it is interminable. Few, like you, after showing how fitted they are for 
the administration of public affairs, think of retiring from them in time; or if they do 
retire, they are pursued into their retreat by the spectres of what they have left, and 


know not how to use the leisure which perhaps they have courted. 
Yet ambition is at least as full as ever of falsehood and treachery ; of the cajoleries 


of honest men by confidants in office; of the sacrifice of friends, and the prevalency of 


upstart influence. 
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To fly from such evils, is the obvious immediate remedy ; but often the remedy is so 
little understood, as to be worse than the disease. Hence the very dangerous mistakes 
about solitude, which are noticed in this work. 

Again, there is in the world, a spread of instruction, as well as of luxury ; and also, 
I think, more zeal, more lively attention to duty, in our religious instructors. Yet I 
question if there is, either in the higher or middle ranks, that regard for the religious, 
or even the moral feelings and principles of one another, which would check either 
man or woman, in the choice of friends, or in forming the nearest and dearest of con- 
nections, 

How sweet is the passion of Love! But I question, as now felt (if indeed it is 
felt, or an indiscriminating luxury have not demanded it a sacrifice to its ravenous 
selfishness), whether it ever found difficulty from opposing opinions on the points I 
have mentioned. The truth is, most women, of whatever rank, are, or would be, fine 
ladies; and a fine lady has, on these points, (thanks to her education !) no opinion 
at all. 

‘““ How sweet is the passion of love,” if, as the author prudently re- 
marks, the glutton, luxury, have not gobbled it up; for if that ravenous 
monster have indeed swallowed this interesting passion, the probability is 
(we speak physiologically) that its sweetness will not survive digestion. 
But let us hope better things, and soothe our souls by again repeating, 
‘ How sweet is the passion of love !”—“ Sweet passion, sweet passion of 
love!” and how sweetly Jack Bannister used to warble that song in the 
Citizen, snapping his fingers as he mimicked the turning of the pork- 
chop, dangling before the fire by the string. We never can hear the 
phrase, the “ sweet passion,” without thinking of honest Jack and the 
pork-chop ; but whither are we wandering? It is our purpose to give 
the whole of the preface before us to our readers ; therefore we resume 


the thread of the author’s discourse. 

In duller days, now long gone by, we both of us may indeed remember a tale, which 
was thought pathetic, of a certain Clementina, who really sacrificed her love to her 
religion. But her religion was not pure; it was founded in superstition: and her 
firmness was not her own, but supported by the craftiness of priests. And besides, she 
was not an English fine lady. 

Once more, and I have done. With the spread of luxury, there is.a spread of infi- 
delity. I say luxury, because God forbid it should arise from instruction. 

The efforts indeed of infidelity have been well met by the exertions of our best and 
highest rank of instructors; by a Watson, a Paley, a Tomline, and a Porteus: and, 
last in order, not least in merit, by a Rennel. Yet scepticism has again laid hold of us, 
and if there are more saints among us than formerly, there are also more infidels ; most 
of all perhaps, persons who never inquire. How should it be otherwise, when all 
absorbing ambition, or all absorbing pleasure, attended by a dissipation which is nothing 
less than frantic, consume our youth, and harden their hearts ! 

With all these convictions, perhaps no apology is necessary for relating & mony, 
which, though it is simple and domestic even (I fear) to tameness, displays, in practical 
colouring, the evils I have imagined ; while at the same time it endeavours to supply 
an antidote to them. ‘To be sure, this antidote is offered under a dress which may 
appear extraordinary, and little suited to the gravity of many of the subjects inenqued. 
I can only say, it was the dress in which the subjects were presented tome; and I was 
not willing to separate them from the narrative, from a feeling that the lighter and more 
tender parts might enliven or interest the mind, while they would not derogate from the 
deeper points brought forward for investigation. 


How I came by the story itself, is of no consequence. 
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That is a very suspicious kind of remark ; we can only add a charitable 
aspiration, that the gentleman came hannatiy by the story, not that we 
see the slightest grounds fer presuming an irregular appropriation ; on 
the contrary, looking at the goods,* we are disposed to believe that there 
has been no robbery in this case. If an ill-favoured individual were to 
pull out a silver ladle in public, and to declare with a loud voice, « How 
I came by this silver ladle is of no consequence,” all Bow-street would 
justly take the alarm, and would differ toto ceelo from the honourable 
speaker ; but were the same worthy to produce a pewter spoon in like 
manner, with the air of a treasure, and to proclaim emphatically, « How 
I came by this pewter spoon is of no consequence,” no mortal would 
think of questioning the proposition, though we might perhaps smile at 
the simplicity of it. 

We now come back to Mr. Stourges Bourne, and the writer’s reasons 
for dedicating his book to him, which are very sufficient. 

It remains to explain why I have been ambitious to address this work to you, Sir. 
Sunply, because I believe you agree with me on almost every one of the subjects dis- 
cussed ; for it is my pride, as well as pleasure, to think I may apply to you a sentiment 
uttered on a very different occasion, to very different persons,—** tibi eadem que mihi, 
bona malaque esse intellexi."’ In a word, without glancing at your high public charac- 
ter, which might well deem itself above the patronage of a mere private story, no name 
I might have fixed upon could be more appropriate to a work, the object of which is to 
recommend good sense, proper moderation, and sound Theology, im opposition to all 
extremes, whether of ambition, refmement, or dangerous scepticism. 

To return to the work itself, if it detach hut one man, or one woman, from the head- 
long career which most are pursuing, and induce them to look for a while into them- 
selves, as God and nature intended them to do, its end will be answered. 

Besides the author's there is an editor’s preface, which is also not a 
little droll. It begins thus— 

“The world would be little interested, in knowing how the manu- 
script of the following pages came into the editor’s hands, for there was 
neither romance or sentiment attending it.” (It came by the post, 
doubtless.) ‘It was in the most ordinary and every day manner” (a 
clear twopenny case) “ that he was called upon to pronounce his opinion 
as to the advisableness of giving it to the public, and was afterwards 
entrusted with the province of preparing it for the press.”......+e+«+- 
Pe eee sen tass « Whether the author be dead or alive, 
w —y was his situation in life, his politics, his connections, his country, 
or his habits,—all this can only be distantly guessed at. The internal 
evidence, combined with a few other circumstances, induces the belief 
that he was a person once not unknown to the world.” 

When we read such matter as this, we really hardly know how te 
restrain our admiration within the bounds of decorum. The language, 
too, wears an air of decent solemnity, highly impressive, and wonderfully 





* We do not mean by this to undervalue the goods, but simply to intimate, that 
they are not of a current metal such as invites to theft, nevertheless they have theit 


worth. 
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well suited to the dignity of the subject ; it stalks along at a slow foot- 
pace, With a pomp almost funereal, and might aptly be classed under 
the description of the undertaker’s style. Whether the author be a 
man or a mouse, what was his situation, &c. &c. &c. all this can only 
be distantly guessed ;” and then again how ingenious and strikingly 
effective the surmise that he was once not unknown to the world ! 

The editor unfortunately proceeds to give a sketch of the book, and 
then we think the author peeps out. He commences by finding fault, 
which is always a great imprudence in an author, for it infallibly betrays 
him. A writer finds fault with his own works in much the same manner 
that Sancho Panza castigated his own dear person ; lr raises his hand 
as if to strike with vigour, but it falls on his flesh with a pat of the 
tenderest affection ; he threatens chastisement, but the action softens as 


it approaches the menaced quarter into a fond caress. For example— 

A question has arisen in the Editor’s mind, whether the work is one of fiction, or 
whether it is not a reality. It is at all events very inartificially constructed; and this 
is one reason for supposing it to be not fiction. We do not know which of two is the 
hero; and if he who gives his name the work may be supposed to be so, he is full of 
faults, many of which make him appear weak, and sometimes ridiculous. He is irre- 
solute, splenetic, changeable, and always in extremes ; full of prejudice, a spoiled child, 
un epicure, and a dupe. 

What then could possess the Author (if he was really in the regions of fiction, and had 
« power over facts) to chuse such a man for his hero ? 

And yet, with all his faults, there is a sense of honour, aloftiness, and a real refine- 
ment about Tremaine, which, blended as they are with his disappointments, and allied 
to a kind nature, make him an object of sincere regard, 

The Editor may be perhaps allowed to say a few words of the other principal cha- 
racters. Of Evelyn then, the pious, the active, the learned, the benevolent, the 
cheerful, the unaffected friend of truth, who can read without attachment and venera- 
tion ? 

But what shall be said of thee, thou gracious and graceful Georgina? What—but 
that thou wast among the sweetest of nature’s children, alive to all the sensibilities of 
love, and yet of thy lover the firmest and wisest monitress. If thou too, any more than 
Tremaine, art not an ideal being, what does he not owe thee ? 

But is the work then not a fiction? Were there ever such persons as Tremaine and 
his friends? such conversations as are here related, and such places as Woodington, 
Evelyn Hall, or St. Jules ? , 

As to all this, the Editor himself (like the reader) can only be allowed to guess; and 
if his guesses do not mislead him as to the author, the scenes and persons represented 
nay be considered as any thing but imaginary. 

One thing seems certain—that if the author was correct in his half jesting, half 
Serious supposition, that he was writing a treatise on moral philosophy, not a novel, his 
morals and his philosophy were practical, not speculative. His exposure of the mis- 
takes about solitude, when a man is not properly prepared for it, seems, in particular, to 
be founded on accurate experience. 

There is one thing, and one only, which really does puzzle the Editor. He cannot 
make out whether the author himself sat for either of his two characters, Evelyn or 
Tremaine ; or, if he did, whether he was a father or a lover ; a satisfied Christian, or a 
reclaimed infidel. ; . 

How few editors can say as much—there is one thing, and only one, 


which really does puzzle him. Since CZdipus there has not been such 
another man. 
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We have now surmounted the barrier opposed to our progress in these 
two prefaces, which certainly serve to fill the mind with a profound 
respect for the work to which they so imposingly introduce us. Having 
toiled over these lofty productioas, we looked down with giddy awe on 
the land of promise, at last opened to our view ; and, without turning a 
leaf, we exchanged the altitudes of the introduction for the level of the 
story. The transition, as our readers will perceive, is rather too abrupt. 
We give the greater part of the first chapter. 

AN ARRIVAL IN SOLITUDE. 


** Oh! Jupiter! how weary are my spirits ! "Shakespeare. 

Ir was the middle of August; the great gates of Belmont were thrown open by the 
obsequious porter at the lodge ; a barouche and four, well appointed, drove in at a 
gallop, and rapidly neared the hall; the steps of which were lined with servants, and 
every thing denoted the arrival of a man of consequence, at his seat in the country, 

It was TREMAINE, a name known in the political world for talents and integrity ; 
in the fashionable, as an ornament of the higher circles ; and in the female, as belonging 
toa man whom all prudent mothers wished to obtain for their daughters, and many a 
daughter for herself. He was in truth a persongpf great polish, refined taste, and high 
reputation. 

He was alone, and alighted from his carriage with a jaded look, and the air of a 
person little pleased with himself; yet he had come the whole way from London 
without stop or accident, through a fine country, and in delighful weather, 

To the salutations of his servants of the upper class, he replied as if he received their 
attentions kindly, but was too much self-absorbed to think about them. 

At the same time he complained of fatigue, said the roads were execrable, and the 
weather hot. 

Now the roads had been very good, and the weather temperate. His housekeeper, a - 
respectable woman who had lived with his mother, and with whom he usually inter- 
changed a few words of kindness on his arrival at home, lingered behind the rest. “‘ I 
have no orders for you, Watson,” he said, ‘* but that dinner should be served at 
cight."’ The housekeeper slowly moved off, wondering, if not hurt, at the reserve of a 
master, whose affability had always been uniform to his servants, and flattering to herself. 

** And how to pass the time till then,”’ continued he to himself, ** how to find here 
what London cannot afford,’’ (and he paced the room in serious musing); these are 
questions after all: yes! after all (and he laid stress upon the words), ‘‘ not easily 
settled—yet serenity” (throwing up the sash, which opened upon a diversified country) 
** scems to live in these woods; and equally,”’ (turning to the interior of the apart- 
ment) **in these rooms.” 

The pictures of his grand and great grandfathers, their wives, and a train of uncles 
and aunts, some in hunting coats, with dogs and fowling-pieces, some in full suits of 
velvet, some with distaffs, and some with crooks, caught his eye as he said this. 

They seemed all to partake of the general quict. All the little cares and vexations of 
lite were over with them, if indeed they had ever had any, so composed was their air, and 
so placidly did they appear to look upon their descendant. 

‘* After life’s fitful fever, they sleep well,” said Tremaine, as he moved slowly 
along, and contemplated them one after the other. ‘‘ Without dying, I will endea- 
vour to do so too; and here will be the best chance for it. And yet,” continued he, 
after a pause, and returning to the prospect, ‘* there are not wanting persons who think 
woods and fields dulness, and a palace in the country a prison.” 

He paused again, but added, ** Thank God! I am not of that opinion : on the con- 
trary, it is the world that is dull and uninteresting ; or where it is otherwise, only so 
because it is wrangling, knavish, and false.” 

Th thought did not please 
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‘The motto to this chapter is the thing that chiefly pleases us in it, as 
being most to the purpose. 

Oh! Jupiter! how weary are my spirits ! 

But though disgusted with the absurd trumpeting that ushered this 
book into the world, and with the pompous conceit with which it presents 
itself in its prefatory pages, we shall endeavour to do strict justice to its 
merits, and must therefore beg our readers not to form any judgment of 
it from the specimen we have just quoted, as Tremaine is a didactic novel 
on the model of Celebs, written in a style which appears to peculiar 
disadvantage in extracts ; and, further, we think that the manner of the 
writer improves as he advances in his story, or else we become in some de- 
gree reconciled to his diffuseness and childish particularities as we enter 
into the scheme of the work. The author sketches very minute objects on a 
very large scale ; but there is often great truth in the proportions, though 
little neatness in the execution of his designs ; we see in his views every 
thing in patagonian dimensions, his mind indeed seems to be a sort of 
magic lantern, and every insignificant idea that crosses it casts a gigantic 
shadow on his pages, consequently it is extremely difficult to bring a pat- 
tern of his performance within any reasonable limits. He appears also 
more patient in delivering himself of his own ideas, than his readers will 
probably be in following them. Upon every subject, no matter how 
trifling, his mind drains out to the last drop, and he never quits a topic 
until he finds his intellectual sources fairly dried up ; and as his genius is 
any thing but ardent, this process of evaporation is by no means so rapid 
as might be expected or desired. Thus we are frequently detained in 
his pages by some little rill of thought which trickles and dribbles on till 
it is utterly spent, the author waiting its exhaustion with provoking 
complacency, as if it were some mighty stream which could not be 
crossed without imminent peril, while the reader wonders what the 
writer is dawdling about on his road. These faults, together with the 
didactic nature of the book, are certainly not calculated to recommend it 
to the novel-reading million ; and, as for the story, it is merely a vehicle 
for all sorts of discussions and discourses generally very prolix, and often 
on subjects that can ill bear such extraordinary dilation. Tremaine is a 
spoiled child of fortune, surfeited with the common pleasure of the 
world, and full of morbid fancies which impel him to a variety of 
schemes in pursuit of happiness, that end of course in disappointment. 
The moral of all this is very trite, and the character constantly reminds 
us of that of Lord M. (we think it is) in Miss Edgeworth’s delightful 
tale, Ennui; nevertheless the author puts Tremaine through his follies 
with considerable cleverness. His friend, Dr. Evelyn, on the other hand, 
is one of those excellent divines who are so common in novels ; he per- 
forms all his duties to a marvel ; finds time for a thousand agreeable and 
useful occupations ; is always cheerful, and never speaks without saying 
a wise or a kind thing—like the lady in the Fairy Tale, this sort of 
pheenix cannot open his mouth without letting fall diamonds and pearls, 
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In the course of our experience of country clergymen in tales of ima- 
gination, we ncver remember an instance of any one of these reverend 
gentlemen having the worst of an argument, they have toujours raison, 
and we have more than once seen them overthrow their opponents even 
with a smile, or a shake of the head. The dialectical war in the pages 
before us is chiefly carried on by the Doctor and Tremaine ; occasionally 
the Doctor's daughter, who is nearly as wise as her papa, and as good and 
charming as the daughters of exemplary divines always are, takes a 
in the contest. Tremaine is made to serve as a sort of ninepin, he is 
set up as the champion of some folly or error, real or imagined, and then 
the author takes the Doctor or his daughter in hand and bowls him down, 
and great is the triumph at the overthrow. By this sort of discipline 
enforced by experience and the rhetorick of Miss Evelyn’s charms, Tre- 
maine is, in process of three thick volumes, converted to his friend’s way 
of thinking, becomes a wise man, and marries his Mentor’s daughter. 
We have heard a story of an honest gentleman who used to play with 
himself, as the children express it, at backgammon. This worthy would lay 
bets on the game, and derived great delight from winning under such 
circumstances ; sometimes he would propose a glass of punch as the stake ; 
and when the white men under his direction had beat the black under 
his direction, he swallowed his liquor with infinite satisfaction, as having 
earned it by his superior skill. Something akin to, this delusion is the 
triumph of the author before us in routing the enemy, created, armed, 
and accoutred by himself, in sham fight ; or, to pursue our former illus- 
tration, in bowling down heterodoxies which he has set up only to fall. 
A fault common to almost all books of this didactic order is, that they are 
apt to be equally emphatic on all occasions, and to attach as much import- 
ance to things of inferior moment as to objects of the very first concern. 
In this novel, for example, we find the learned divine and his daughter, 
the young lady who represents the Goddess of Wisdom, holding forth on 
early rising, as if all human happiness consisted in rising early ; indeed, the 
young lady intimates to Tremaine, who is “a sluggard,” that if it were 
necessary to be a mechanic in order to enjoy the morning, it would be 
better for him to be one. This is really very tedious trifling ; we do not 
want books in three volumes to teach us that it is good to rise early. 
Surely there are proverbs enough on the subject to satisfy the most inor- 
dinate cravings for trite truths. We could also instance many specimens 
of laboured illustrations of obvious moral truisms that might well be 
spared. With all his faults, however, it is evident that the author of 
Tremaine is a man of considerable range of mind, and that he has been 
a close observer of the world; his great error consists in looking at some 
folly through a magnifying glass, and then suiting his attack on it, not to 
the real insignificance of the object, but to the exaggerated view of it 
present to his mind. This gives to his lucubrations an air of much ado 
about nothing, that is often extremely ridiculous. 
Occasionally our high-mettled moralist takes offence at some thing 
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sufficiently harmless, and then, without getting over one inch of ground, 
he shows off his points of virtue by prancing, and pacing, and snorting, 
and kicking, and plunging away, ina manner by nomeans seemly. For 
example, he gives us a chapter and a half on the opera, in order to 
prove it a soul-corrupting abomination ; nay, it appears from his account 
of the matter, that a man may lose his soul at the opera as he loses his 
handkerchief or snuff- box, without knowing any thingabout his misfortune, 
till he finds suddenly that the article is gone. Special pleaders in decla- 
rations for trover will not scruple to sct forth, that a man casually lost 
2 waggon and eight horses out of his possession ; but we had hoped that 
great concerns slipped through our fingers in this way only in the fictions 
of law. Loquitur Evelyn, the mouth-piece of wisdom— the misery is, 
that the opera devotee, whether male or female, goes on night after 
night, undermining and relaxing all the springs of virtuous or religious 
energy, without being conscious of the danger ; and a character may be 
unsettled, or a soul lost, before any thing is known but the effect.” 

We have hitherto applied ourselves chiefly to pointing out the general 
defects of the book under consideration : the ungracious part of our task 
is now performed, and we turn with pleasure to its merits. It is evident, 
as we have before intimated, that the author has been a close observer 
of the world, and whenever he avails himself of the resources he possesses 
in this respect, he is always either instructive or amusing ; but when he 
argues or moralizes, or ventures on abstractions, we think he fails, for 
we regard him rather as a shrewd witness than as a profound philosopher, 
and value his evidence much more highly than his commentary on it— 
for which estimate of his strength he will not, we fear, thank us. His 
characters copied from books such as Jack Careless, the Will Wimble of 
Addison—Tremaine, the hero of Miss Edgeworth’s “ Ennui” in Pata- 
gonian dimensions in the commencement, and any body’s sceptic con- 
verted to orthodoxy in the conclusion—Evelyn, the rector of all novels 
that have rectors, and the mouth-piece of the writer’s wisdom ; all these 
are very weak and ordinary productions—the mere shadows of shades ; 
but when he presents to us the people of the world in a dramatie scene, 
and makes them speak their characters in dialogue across a table, he 
shows his powers and the real turn of his genius. Some of these scenes, 
which our author sketches apparently with great ease and carelessness, 
as if from memory, are excellent in their way ; they are sparingly scat- 
tered, however, over a large surface of flat matter, and after having toiled 
through wastes of dry discussion, these Oases certainly afford a most 
agreeable relief to the spent reader. We subjoin a passage that has 
pleased us much ; it is taken from the account of a dinner party, which 
fills fifty tolerably closely printed pages! Need we repeat that the 
author is diffuse? Mr. Beaumont is intended for Brummell, and it 
appears to us a fair likeness; more especially when he throws in his 
word to flatter the Scotchman into making himself ridiculous. Lord 
Bellenden is the host, and a Lord; Dr. M‘Ginnis is a pushing Scotch- 
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man, who will shortly speak for himself ; there is also a traveller, called 
Sir William Wagstaff.' The Scotchman’s manceuvre to win his way up 
to his noble entertainer at the top of the table—his conceit in his pre- 
tended knowledge—and the impudence with which he covers his real 
ignorance, equivocating, saying and unsaying, in order not to commit 
himself on the question under discussion, strike us as being, to say the 
least, diverting in the extreme. 


As soon as the door was closed, Lord Bellenden took the head of the table, and was 
followed without ceremony by Mr. Beaumont, who did not much like his quarters, now 
there was neither the host nor the host’s daughter to enliven him. 

And now Dr. M‘Ginnis prepared his mighty spirit, and hoped the wished for oppor. 
tunity was come, when he might display those powers of ratiocination, and that fund of 
information, which he seemed peculiarly to have treasured up for occasions of this sort. 
And now the most accomplished of travellers revolved in his mind all his magazines of 
anecdote, and egotism, sighing for that fortunate question, or opportune remark which 
might unlock the ample store; and now Mr. Beaumont began to look round in quest of 
food for his favourite amusement of quizzing ;—in short the health of the King was 
given, the signal for general conversation was thrown out, and every man’s heart beat 
high with expectation. 

Save only Tremaine’s, which had alone felt pleasure while he found himself near to 
Georgina, and which, now she was gone, gave itself up to the disgust which preyed 
upon it, from the folly or the vice which he attributed to every one of his neighbours ; 
always excepted the master of the feast, and Evelyn, to whom he clung with more than 
usual attachment. 

But the removal of Lord Bellenden to the head of the table, was rather a damper to 
Doctor M‘Ginnis’s hopes, as he by that means was deprived of his most illustrious auditor; 
the man, whom, being master of the house, he most wished to please. For it was a very 
good house ; the company assembled in it, very good company ; and the table which 
adorned it, a very good table ; in short it was a house which in all respects the Doctor 
had no objection to visit again. 

Soon however he was relieved, for a difference of opinion had already begun to arise 
at the upper end of the table, in consequence of a warm eulogy of the traveller upon the 
Empress Elizabeth, for abolishing capital punishments in her dominions, accompanied 
with a censure, in no very measured terms, upon the sanguinary nature of the English 
law. This was replied to by Lord Bellenden himself, who as a Senator, and perhaps 
as Chairman of Sessions, where he so worthily presided, thought it right to defend the 
policy of his country. 

Evelyn, who had hitherto been a silent observer, but who loved conversation, ranged 
himself on the side of Lord Bellenden, while Beaumont, whether he thought it not fair 
for two to fall upon me, or that he might be better able to draw out the ridiculous, by 
an affected support, warmly took the part of the traveller. The Doctor saw and heard 
all this with envious eyes, and ears, and began to ponder his misfortune in being placed 
so hors de combat, or, what was worse, in combat with Mr. Placid, who gave no scope 
whatever to his dialectic powers. 

In this emergency some assertion of the traveller in respect to the great King of 
Prussia, staggered the noble host, particularly as Evelyn said it was a good argument, 
if the fact were true; and all he had to do was to doubt the fact, until better informed. 

Appeal was made to Tremaine, as having been at Berlin, but he protested the King 
of Prussia had been so long dead when he was there, that he could say nothing with 
accuracy on the subject. It was then that the Doctor's good star presided, for Lord 
Bellenden recollecting he had travelled many years before, and had seen the great 
Frederick alive, determined to appeal to him; which he accordingly did in a’ vaite 
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quite loud enough to be heard. The Doctor felt great pleasure at being thus appealed 
to: but though Lord Bellenden’s language was as clear as his lungs were good, he 
nevertheless protested, with many apologies, that he hay-pened to be so vary deef that 
day with a cauld, that he had not the honour of being able to make oot his lordship’s 
quastion. 

‘* Suppose you come among us?” said Lord Bellenden; ‘ we can make room for 
you.” 

_ “ Weellingly my Lord,” answered the delighted Doctor, and then with his napkin 
and dessert plate in his hand, he bade adieu to his more ordinary neighbours, to follow 
fortune in a higher circle. 

The question was whether Frederick the Great had not imitated the example of 
Elizabeth. 

‘* T suppose,” said the Doctor, with a grave and wise air, as becoming one who had 
been chosen a referee, ‘* ye all know he was called Le Roi philosophe et guerrier.”” 

‘* To be sure we do,”” answered the traveller, ‘* who does not ? ” 

‘* T confess I did jnot,”” said Mr. Beaumont with great seriousness; “* I should be 
glad to hear Dr. M‘Ginnis.” 

‘* Sir, you do me great honour,”’ returned the Doctor bowing: ‘* and, Sir,”” turning 
to the traveller, ** you will never airgu if you hurry thengs; you are too raypid by 
half.” 

‘“* T am not arguing,” replied the traveller, ‘* I am only advancing a fact which you 
cannot deny ;—if you do, I only refer you to Baron Reisbach’s account of Frederick the 
(Grreat.”” 

** Sir,”’ rejoined the historian, ‘‘ it is not I that am to be referred to any account of a 
man whose life I have made it my bcesiness to study: but the theng lies much deeper : 
ye are upon the nature of laws, and as I collacted where I sat, upon eay-pital punish- 
ments,” 

‘* I thought you were so damned deaf, you could not hear,” said Sir Marmaduke. 

The Doctor looked adust, but Mr. Beaumont gravely observed, he knew from expe- 
rience, that it was the nature of deafness, to hear at one time, and not at another. 

‘« [ thank ye Sir, again,”’ said the Doctor, ‘‘ ye have explained it vary philosophically.” 

‘* But the King of Prussia,” again cried the traveller, with encreased eagerness. 

‘“* We are not yet ripe for him,” answered the phlegmatic jurisconsult ; ‘‘ a mere 
fact will do nothing, tell ye have sattled the whol theory and nature of laws in general ; 
[ presume you have never read Ulpian or Papinian—”’ 

‘“* No! thank Heaven,” said the traveller, quite vexed. 

‘* And yet no one,” replied the Doctor unmoved, ‘* need thank Heaven for his own 
ignorance: ” at which many of the company laughed, to the annoyance of the traveller. 
‘ Perhaps,” continued the Doctor, enjoying his advantage, ‘ ye have not canvassed the 
laws of the twelve tables, foonded upon those of Solon, and sent for express from Rome 
to Athens —but ye possibly have heard of Draco.”’ 

‘* This is quite unbearable,” groaned the traveller. 

‘* Depend upon it he cannot contradict your fact,” whispered Mr, Beaumont, encou- 
raging him. 

‘“ When my gude Lord Bellenden and this gude company,” continued the Doctor, 
‘* shall have heard the end of my airgument........ “ de 

‘¢ T own I have not heard the beginning of it,” said Lord Bellenden ; to which Sir 

Marmaduke added, it was a damned dry argument, and desired they would push about 

the bottle. 

‘¢ Shall we go to the ladies ?” asked Tremaine, almost dead with ennui. 

*¢ They have not sent for us,” said Lord Bellenden. 

‘* We are not milksops,” roared Sir Marmaduke. 

““ My good Doctor,” said Lord Bellenden, “all we want to know is, whether the 
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King of Prussia imitated the example of the Empress Elizabeth, as Sir William Wag. 
staff says, (and I venture to deny,) in abolishing capital punishments.” 

** Your Lordship is parfectly corract,”’ returned the Doctor. 

** Impossible !”’ ejaculated the traveller, ** I will show it you in Baron Reisbach's 


eulogy, and it was always so held when I was at Berlin; I cannot be mistaken. ©! if 


I had but a Reisbach !” 

** I do not exactly deny or affirm any thing,” replied the Doctor, not willing to 
hazard himself as to the fact; ** but only that he did not eemitate Eleezabeth.”’ 

This is too much, thought Tremaine, and jumping on his legs, fairly walked through 
a garden door, to recover himself from a disgust no longer bearable. 

Not so Mr. Beaumont, who rather enjoyed the scene. 

“I think your chetntnetion is perfectly just,”’ cried he to Dr. bs tapetes and I 
own I come over to you.” 

‘* I thought you would,” observed the Doctor, looking at Lord Bellenden for appro- 
bation. 

Lord Bellenden was however too just to accept of such doubtful assistance, and more- 
over not very much delighted with his auxiliary: he therefore begged him to say can- 
didly as far as he knew, whether Frederick did or did not enact the abolition. 

** To say as far as I know upon any subject,” said the historian with great dignity, 
** would be to say a great deal.” 

** Then out with it all at once,” cried Sir Marmaduke, filling his glass. 

** Heaven forbid!” ejaculated Evelyn. 

** We shall never get at the point,”’ observed Lord Bellenden. 

** T am quite satisfied,” exclaimed the traveller. 

* Sv am I,”’ echoed Evelyn. 

** IT confess I am not,” returned the Doctor, ‘* for we have jumped to a conclusion 
in defiance of all method, which I hold to be treason against the laws of true ratiocina- 
tion.’ 

** Do you say he abolished or not ?” cried the traveller, with petulance. 

** He did, and he didn’ 7 answered M‘Ginnis, 

** What's coming now!” exclaimed Evelyn. 

‘* Gentlemen, I see ye are none of ye metaphyseecians,”” observed M‘Ginnis. 

‘** Metaphysicians or not,”’ said Lord Bellenden, ** we seem to have lost the King of 
Prussia, and as the ladies have sent for us, we will finish the argument some other time.” 


In the first two volumes scenes of this nature, hit off very pleasantly, 
will occasionally be found, and they serve to relieve the heavier matter ; 
but the last volume is exclusively filled with interminable discussions 
and discourses, between Doctor Evelyn and Tremaine, on subjects that 
cannot be satisfactorily argued in a work of fiction. This circumstance 
is by no means calculated to promote the popularity of Tremaine with 
any class; for the serious, for whom the last volume is written, will be 
scandalized at the lighter matter that is scattered through the two pre- 
ceding volumes, while the more worldly readers, on the other hand, 
will be oppressed by the grievous heaviness of the concluding part of the 
book. The author has attempted too much, having mistaken a natural 
turn for prosing for the power of instructing. To sum up our character 
of Tremaine, it is the unequal work of a man of mind, who errs as to 
the bent of his own genius, and such parts of it as are readable are 
well worth reading. 
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MEMORABILIA OF DR. PARR. 


MEMORABILIA OF DR. PARR, 
BY A FRIEND. 


Dr. SAMUEL ParRR was born at Harrow-on-the-Hill, on the 26th of 
January 1747. We have his own authority in a letter published in 
Dr. Percival’s Works, that his « Father was an Apothecary and Surgeon 
at Harrow; that he was a man of a very robust and vigorous intellect.” 
The family was anciently of considerable consequence, but taking part 
with the royal cause in the civil contentions of the Stuarts, was greatly 
reduced, and Mr. Parr himself advanced nearly his whole property, 800/. 
to the Jacobite party in aid of the Pretender. The son therefore was 
brought up a Tory, with the customary reverence for “ prerogative” 
and hereditary authority; and Dr. Parr has said that his father, by 
viving him Rapin to read at a very early age, first loosened these ready- 
made opinions. According to his own account, he was a boy of very 
precocious intellect, and had attained a considerable grammatical know- 
ledge of Latin at four years of age. He mentions that once when called 
to the surgery from his boyish play to compound medicines, he first 
showed his critical acumen in revengefully pointing out to his father a 
mistake he had made in a genitive case in a Latin prescription, which drew 
from his father the robust correction of —“ Sam, d—n the prescription, 
make the mixture."——Of his early initiation in letters we have no 
account. When between nine and ten years of age, he lost an 
atlectionate mother; and, on his father marrying again before the 
expiration ‘of twelve months, the son refused to exchange his 
mourning weeds for the grey coat with lappets ordered for him on 
occasion of the new wedding. In 1758 he was placed at Harrow-school, 
where several of the most distinguished political characters of the times 
were his contemporaries and friends; and there was first formed his 
ardent and honourable friendship with Sir .W. Jones. The elite of the 
school were accustomed to perform voluntary exercises ; and an interest- 
ing detail is given in Lord Teignmouth’s Memoirs of Sir W. Jones of 
their manly games and principles. The first literary attempt of Dr. 
Parr was reported by himself to have been a drama from the Book of 
Ruth; and he scrupled not to say that, had he been born in Milton’s age, 
he should have been a poet. It is to be regretted that all the youthful 
exercises of this singular republic of boys were subsequently stolen and 
taken to Holland. It is said that at the early age of fourteen he was 
head boy, and particularly attracted the notice of Dr. Sumner, principal 
master. At what period he left school is unknown, but it is believed 
that he quitted early; and, in the letter to Dr. Percival above referred to, 
he states that his father wished to educate him in his own profession, and 
“that for two or three years I attended to his business.” It was pro- 
bably at the expiration of this period that he was entered at Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge. He had a most yearning desire after the advan- 
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tages of academic education and honours; but his step-mother was op- 
posed to the expence, and influenced his father to make the condition of 
his going to the university his entry as a Sizar. This was what his 
independent spirit could not brook after quitting his schoolfellows as an 
equal: his father gave him a month to determine whether he would 
accept the proffered terms, or relinquish college altogether: he chose 
the latter alternative ; but parental pride subsequently advanced his son 
a small sum, which, on his arrival at Emmanuel, young Parr confided to 
the treasurership of his old friend and schoolfellow Dr. Bennet, the late 
Bishop of Cloyne. His pecuniary necessities, however, soon became 
pressing, and he determined to leave the university rather than to 
borrow. On balancing his accounts he found, to his extreme surprise, that 
he had 3/. 17s. over and above the full payment of his debts ; and such 
had been the economy of his expenditure, that, he said, had he previously 
known of any such sum, he should have remained longer! In one of 
his printed sermons, he pathetically laments his inability to continue 
where his talents and acquirements seemed to promise him the highest 
distinction and worldly success. Dr. Sumner afterwards appointed him 
a sub-preceptor of Harrow, where he was ordained; and, during his 
continuance there, he met with the most flattering personal attachment 
from that distinguished scholar, who, after the school bed-time, was 
accustomed to send for Parr into his private study, where their literary 
and theological discussions, in a great degree, formed and confirmed 
those principles which afterwards governed his whole life. 

On the death of Dr. Sumner he became a candidate for the head 
mastership, and although sanguine hopes were entertained by his friends 
of his success, his youth, and other influence, prevailed against his nomi- 
nation, to the extreme disappointment of the scholars, by whom he was 
greatly beloved. It is well known that the dissatisfaction of the school 
was manifested in his favour in some overt acts of insubordination. 
Dr. Parr ultimately quitted Harrow, and established a private academy 
at Stanmore, accompanied by several boys of the upper forms. It was 
a necessary consequence, and part of the Stanmore plan, that Dr. Parr 
should be married: love had been no stranger to his heart, although 
a stranger to his marriage. He then “contracted matrimony” with 
Miss Marsengale, of the ancient family of Mauleverer, one of whose 
ancestors signed the death warrant of Charles I. Dr. Parr married 
this lady because he wanted a housekeeper; Miss Marsengale married 
him because she wanted a house. She was.an only child, bred up by 
three maiden aunts, as she said of herself “in rigidity and frigidity,” 
and she always described Dr. Parr as “born in a whirlwind and bred 
atyrant.” Such discordant elements were not likely to end in harmony. 
Her disposition was bad and malignant. She lost few opportunities of 
vexing her spouse, which a strong understanding and caustic powers 0 
language, afforded her more than ordinary facilities of accomplishing : 
she always preferred exposing his foibles and ridiculing his peculi- 
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aritics in the presence of others. These domestic matters are now 
only referred to as explaining some of the subsequent enigmas of the 
life and reputation of Dr. Parr. His mind and temper were kept in 
perpetual irritation ; he was driven to the resources of visiting, and to 
the excitement of that ¢able-alk which unfortunately superseded efforts 
of more lasting character. Porson, whose discrimination fully equalled 
his own, used to say, “ Parr would have been a great man but for three 
things—his trade, his wife, and his politics !” 

After a residence of two years at Stanmore, he was appointed in 1777 
master of the endowed Grammar-school at Colchester, and the next year 
to the head mastership of the Norwich Grammar-school. In the latter 
place he preached and published three sermons, two on Education, and 
a sermon called Phileleutherus Norfolciensis. His last Discourse on 
Education, and on the Plans pursued in Charity-schools, quarto, is an 
eloguent and masterly argument for popular education and improve- 
ment, and had the distinguished merit of being one of the frst publica- 
tions which concentrated public attention on the all-important subject 
of the moral and intellectual instruction of the people. 

In 1780 he received his first ecelesiastical preferment, the rectory of 
Asterby, in the diocese of Lincoln ; and the patronage of Bishop Lowth, 
obtained as it is generally supposed by the extraordinary merit of his 
first sermon, presented him with a Prebend in the cathedral of St. Paul. 
He was admitted, in 1781, by the University of Oxford, to the degree 
of LLD. In 1786, Lady Traflord, whose son he had educated, pre- 
sented him with the perpetual curacy of Hatton, worth about 100/. per 
annum, in the April of which year he removed into Warwickshire. 

In 1787 he edited the three books of Bellendenus,* a learned 
Scotchman, Humanity Professor at Paris in 1602, and Master of 
Requests to James I.—these he respectively dedicated to Mr. Burke, 
Lord North, and Mr. Fox.+ To this edition he prefixed a Latin 
Preface, with characters of those distinguished statesmen, the style 
of which is a splendid imitation of that of Cicero. How far the Preface 
was appropriate may be doubted. Bellendenus had intended a large 
work De Tribus Luminibus Romanorum, the three lights of Rome, 
Cicero, Seneca, and the elder Pliny—whenee Dr. Parr conceived the 
idea of delineating the characters of the then three most eminent 
senators of Britain. But however great the inappropriateness of the 
modern appendage to Bellendenus, may have been, and however 
Dr. Parr might have more worthily employed his critical talents, certain 
it is, that the taste and erudition of the composition, and the singular 
discrimination in the portraits, created an extraordinary sensation in the 





* I. De Statu prisci Orbis in Religione, Re politica, ot Literis. [1. Ciceronis Prin- 
ceps ; sive, de Statu Principis et Imperii. 111. Ciceronis Consul, Senator, Senatusque 
Romanus ; sive, de Statu Reip. et Urbis Imperantis Orbis. 

+ Dramatis persone. Doson, Marquis of Lansdowne. Novius, Lord Thurlow ; 
Miso-Themistocles, Duke of Richmond. Thrasybulus, Mr. Dundas. Clodius, Mr. W. 
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literary and political world. A translation of the Preface was published 
in octavo in 1788, and the author was thenceforth fully committed on the 
side of the popular party. It naturally terminated all hope of church 
preferment from the Court; and such was the low state of Dr. Parr’s 
pecuniary resources, that a subscription was made by the leading Whigs 
of the day, about the same period as that for Mr. Fox, and an annuity 
of 3001. per annum was purchased for Dr. Parr’s life, alike honourable 
to the munificence of the donors, and the acceptance of him whose in- 
dependence so justly merited it. 

In 1790, Dr. Parr was involved in the controversy on the real author- 
ship of the Bampton Lectures preached by Dr. White, and by many 
persons still erroneously attributed to Dr. Parr instead of to the Rev. 
Samuel Badcock, the author of the greatest part of those celebrated 
discourses. All the circumstances and correspondence, now unimportant, 
are detailed in a pamphlet by Dr. White, in A Statement of Dr. White's 
Literary Obligations to the late Rev. Mr. Samuel Badcock and the Rev. 
Samuel Parr, LLD. Oxford, 1790. 

In the riots of Birmingham, from which we will not draw the veil of 
oblivion, Dr. Parr’s house and library were marked for the fate of Dr. 
Priestley’s; but fortunately were preserved by the suppression of the 
popular frenzy. In that unexampled period of national excitation, when 
political and religious prejudices raged together, Dr. Parr acted a manly 
and unprejudiced part : and here his character as a politician, a clergyman, 
and an enlightened philanthropist, was peculiarly distinguished, and 
may be almost pronounced perfect. He ardently strove to conciliate 
the divided parties of his countrymen, undismayed by the dangers of 
the attempt and the unpromising consequences to his worldly intersts. 
In 1792, on the reported intended celebration of the 14th of July by the 
Dissenters, he composed and published A Letter from Irenopolis to 
the inhabitants of Eleutheropolis ; or a serious Address to the Dissenters 
of Birmingham, by a Member of the Established Church. The object of 
this letter was to prevent the intended commemoration, which the good 
sense and moderation of the party had previously determined not to 
hold. This short pamphlet of forty pages is the most eloquent and 
sensible of all Dr. Parr’s publications it was written on the “spur of 
an occasion,” and was not belaboured with over correction and addi- 
tion. In justice to the memory of a truly great and excellent man, the 
following splendid passage is quoted+- 

I should not think well of your sensibility, if you were indifferent to the loss of so 
excellent a preacher as Dr. Priestly. But I shall think very ill of your moderation if 
you make that loss a pretext for perpetuating disputes, which, if my arguments or my 
prayers could prevail, would speedily have an end. 

Upon the Theological disputes in which the Doctor has been engaged with some 
clergymen of your town, I forbear to give any opinion; yet while I disclaim all allu- 
sion to local events, I will make you a concession which you have my leave to apply to 
persons of higher rank as ecclesiastics, and of greater celebrity as scholars, than your 
town can supply. I confess, with sorrow, that in too many instances such modes of 
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defence have been used against this formidable Heresiarch, as would hardly be justifi- 
able in the support of revelation itself against the arrogance of a Bolingbroke, the 
bufluonery of a Mandeville, and the levity of a Voltaire. But the cause of orthodoxy 
requires not such aids.—The church of England approves them not—The spirit of 
christianity warrants them not. Let Dr. Priestly, indeed, be confuted, where he is 
mistaken. Let him be exposed where he is superficial. Let him be repressed where 
he is dogmatical. Let him be rebuked where he is censorious. But let not his attain- 
ments be depreciated, because they are numerous, almost without a parallel. Let not 
his talents be ridiculed, because they are superlatively great. Let not his morals be 
vilified, because they are correct without austerity, and exemplary without ostentation ; 
because they present, even to common observers, the innocence of a hermit and the 
simplicity of a patriarch, and because a philosophic eye will at once discover in them 
the deep fixed root of virtuous principle and the solid trunk of virtuous habit. 

it | mistake not the character of that excellent man, whom I respect in common 
with yourselves, he would not wish to see you again plunged into mischiefs, which 
cannot again reach himself—spare then his blushes, and his tears—give him the satis- 
‘action of knowing that you have proved to the world, the wholesome efficacy of his 
instructions, by your generosity in forgiving those who have already been your enemies, 
and by your wisdom in not offending those who wish to continue your friends. 

In 1791, Dr. Parr, having received two anonymous letters, probably 
unworthy of notice, unfortunately made no secret in public company of 
attributing the fabrication of them to the Rev. Charles Curtis, Rector of 
Solihul, in Warwickshire. The grounds of this unlucky surmise rested 
in a few slight coincidences, which suspicion, as usual, magnified ito 
proof. There is a strong reason for believing that these letters emanated 
from Dr. Parr’s own pupils, who were fond of encouraging literary pugi- 
lism. Mr. Curtis, in justification of his own character, found it necessary 
to contradict the charge in the St. James’s Chronicle, which produced 
‘rom Dr. Parr an octavo pamphlet of two hundred and seventeen pages, 
thickly strewed with notes, and a proportionate appendix, entitled, A 
Sequel to the Printed Paper lately circulated in Warwickshire, by the 
Rev. Charles Curtis, Brother of Alderman Curtis, a Birmingham Rector, 
\c. 1792. Although the object attacked, and the charge alleged in this 
pamphlet were unworthy of Dr. Parr, yet its pages contain some most 
udinirable remarks on the political and religious topics of the day. 

His delineation of the character of the author of the Rights of Man 
is particularly felicitous: “I recognise in Mr. Paine, a mind not dis- 
ciplined by education, not softened and refined by a various and extensive 
iutercourse with the world, not enlarged by the knowledge which books 
supply ; but endowed by nature with very great vigour, and strengthened 
by long and intense habits of reflection. Acute he appears to me, but 
not comprehensive ; and bold, but not profound. Of man, in his gencral 
nature, he seemed only to have grasped a part, and of man ns distin- 
zuished by local and temporary circumstances, his views are indistinct 
and confined.” —(P. 78.) 

But to proceed chronologically with the works of Dr. Parr—his huge 
Sequel tempted Cumberland to enter the field with a humourous pamphlet, 
called Curtius rescued from the Gulph ; or, the Retort Courteous to the 
Rev. Dr, Parr, in answer to his learned pamphlet, entitled, A Sequel, 
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&e. 1792. The whole body of latinity is here put in requisition, to fur- 
nish that play upon words denominated pwns, which here abound 
from the title page, 
Ille mi PAR esse deus videtur, 
Tile, si fas est, superare divos.—Catullus. 
to the word Finis inclusive— 
Jam sumus ergo PARES.—EZvit CurTIvs. 
The name of Cumberland was ever after a disagreeable sound to Dr. 
Parr, who characterised Mr. Dilly’s authors as “ hornets and scorpions.” 
The publication of Mr. Homer’s variorum edition of Horace, which 
Dr. Parr reviewed in the British Critic, plunged the Doctor into the 
depths of another controversy. Dr. Combe published A Statement of 
Facts relative to the Behaviour of the Rev. Dr. Parr to the late Mr. H. 
Homer and Dr. Combe, in order to point out the Source, Falsehood, and 
Malignity of Dr. Parr’s Attack, in the British Critic, on the Character of 


Dr. Combe, 1794. Dr. Combe prophetically styled his great antagonist 
“the Literary Ajax,” who, not a whit behind his brother warrior, 


rejoined in a closely printed octavo pamphlet of ninety-four pages; Re- 
marks on the Statement of Dr. Charles Combe, by an occasional Writer 
in the British Critic, 1795. This laborious breaking of a fly on the 


wheel contains the usual medley of topics heaped together in ingenious 
confusion: the following extract is important, as Dr. Parr’s own account 


of his critical labours. 

The reader will, I trust, excuse me, if, for reasons of delicacy, I now take an oppor- 
tunity to state the whole extent of the share I have ever had in reviews. To the British 
Critic, I have sent one article, besides those which were written for the Horace. For 
the Critical Review, I have furnished a few materials for two articles only. For the 
Monthly I have assisted in writing two or three, and the number of those which are 
entirely my own does not exceed six or seven. In almost all these critiques, my inten- 
tion was te commend rather than to blame, and the only one in which I ever blamed 
with severity, related to a classical work, the editor of which deserved reproof for the 
following reasons, He clothed bad criticisms in bad latinity. He had not availed him- 
self of that information which preceding editions would have supplied to any intelligent 
editor. From the stores of other critics he collected very little, and from his own he 
produced yet less that was valuable. But he had indulged himself in rude and petulant 
objections against Dr. Bentley; and for this chiefly I censured him. Here ends the 
catalogue of my crimes hitherto committed in reviews ; and, as I now have somewhat 
more leisure than I formerly enjoyed, it is possible that I may now and then add to 
their number. But I assure Dr. Combe and the public, that whensoever I take upon 
myself to deal rigorously with any writer, I shall not shrink from the strictest respon- 
sibility. My contributions to works of this kind are occasional, and therefore I have no 
right to the benefit of that secrecy, which it may be wise and honourable for the regular 
conductors of reviews to preserve. Of the share which I have already taken, and may 
hereafter take, in these periodical publications, I never can be ashamed. I might plead 
the example of many scholars both at home and abroad, far superior to myself in vigour 
of intellect, and extent of erudition. But I wish rather to insist upon the utility of the 
works themselves, and upon the opportunities which they furnish to men of learning, 
for rendering some occasional service to the general cause of literature. There is no 
one review in this country but what is conducted with a considerable degree of ability ; 
and though I decline the task of deciding upon their comparative excellence, I have 10 
hesitation in saying thet all of them deserve encouragement from learned men. They 
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much oftener assist than retard the circulation of books—they much oftener extend than 
check the reputation of good books—they rarely prostitute commendation upon such as 
are notoriously bad. For my part, I am disposed to view with a favourable eye the dif. 
ferent opinions and propensities, which may be traced in the minds of the different 
writers. By such collisions of sentiment, truth is brought into fuller view, and a reader 
finds himself impelled by the very strongest curiosity to examine the reasons upon which 
men of talents nearly equal have founded decisions totally opposite. By posterity, too, 


bhai 


reviews will be considered as useful repositories of the most splendid passages in the 
most celebrated works. They will show the progress of a country, or an age, in taste 
and arts, in refinement of manners, and in the cultivation of science. They mark the 
gradations of language itself, and the progressive or retrogade motions of the public mind 
upon the most interesting subjects in ethics, in politics, and religion. ‘ 

On being informed of the death of Mr. Homer, he said, with extreme 
emotion: “ I shall never look on his like again ; I do not speak of the 
frieze nor the cornice, but I speak of the column.” 

Dr. Parr took a deep interest in the misfortunes of his favourite pupil, 
Gerrald. The details of the circumstances connected with this interesting 
piece of biography have never been published, and, in writing of Dr. 
Parr, it is impossible to omit them. Joseph Gerrald was born in the 
West Indies, where he inherited a considerable estate ; he was early sent 
over to England for his education, and placed under the tuition of Dr. 
Parr. The dissipation of his property in the ardent and ill-regulated 
passions of youth was not singular, or without example. About the 
close of the contest between this country and her American colonies, he 
vent to Pensylvania, and practised in the law courts with considerable 
celat. The political state of Europe, and the intellectual society his early 
edueation had introduced him to, tempted him back to England. He 
was a member of the London Corresponding Society: an idolater 
at the shrine of liberty. In 1793 he was chosen, in conjunction with 
Maurice Margarot, delegate to the British Convention, then sitting at 
Edinburgh. He was there prosecuted for sedition, convicted, and the 
Scottish sentence of banishment was construed by the court of justice 
into transportation for fourteen years in company with the refuse of 
society ! While Gerrald was at liberty on bail, after his first appre- 
hension on the charge, his associates were convicted. He was in London 
when this intelligence reached him. Dr. Parr, at the house of Sir 
James Mackintosh, in Great Portland-street, urged him to set off for 
Hamburgh, and generously promised to indemnify his bail against all 
pecuniary forfeiture: The following affecting narrative is copied from a 
manuscript memorandum of Dr. Parr. 

He heard this my proposal attentively, but without any emotion of joy, he paused at 
first, he calmly discussed with me the propriety of acceding to my proposal, he then 
refused peremptorily to accede to it, and after hearing my earnest entreaties and affec- 
tionate expostulation, he closed our conversation in words to the following effect. ‘* In 
any ordinary case,” said he, “ I should, without the smallest hesitation, and with the 
warmest gratitude, avail myself of your offer; I readily admit that my associates will not 
suffer more because I suffer less; I am inclined to believe with you that the sense of my 


own sufferings will be alleviated by their knowledge of my escape. But my honour is 
pledged, and no opportunity for flight, however favourable, no expectation of danger 
however alarming, no excusé for consulting my own safety, however plausible, shall 
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induce me to violate that pledge. I gave it to men, whom I esteem, and respect, and 
pity ; to men who, by avowing similar principles, have been brought into similar peril ; 
to men who were confirmed in those principles, and led into that peril by the influence 
of my own arguments, my Own persuasions, and my own example. Under these circum. 
stances they became partakers of my responsibility to the law ; and, therefore, under no 
circumstances will I shrink from participation with them in the rigours of any punish- 
ment, which that law, as likely to be administered in Scotland, may ordain for us.”” He 
uttered the foregoing words emphatically, but not turbulently ; and, finding him fixedly 
determined upon returning that night to Scotland, I did not harass his mind by any fur- 
ther remonstrance. He was very calm before we parted, and I left him under the very 
strongest impressions of compassion for his sufferings, admiration of his courage, and 
mural approbation of his delicacy and his fidelity, 


The defence of Gerrald was a noble effusion of eloquence. 

On the 2d of May, 1795, he was removed from the Giltspur- 
street Compter, handcuffed and ironed; and, without his being per- 
mitted to take leave of his child, the companion of his imprisonment, 
hurried in a postchaise to Gosport, whence he was put on board the 
Sovereign transport for Botany Bay! He was, at this time, destitute 
of the common necessaries of life. Dr. Parr, with other friends, raised a 
small subscription for him ; and transmitted with it the following letter. 


Dear Joseph,—I hear with indignation and horror that the severe sentence passed 
upon you in Scotland is shortly to be carried into execution, and, remembering that I was 
once your master, that I have long been your friend, and that I am your fellow crea- 
ture, made so by the hand of God, and that by every law of that religion in the belief 
of which I hope to live and die, I ought to be your comforter; now, dear Joseph, I 
am for the last time writing to you; Oh! my friend, at this moment my heart sinks 
within me, and with the wish to say a thousand things, I am hardly able to say one. 
But you shall not leave this land without one affectionate, one sincere, one solemn fare- 
well. Joseph, before we meet again, that bosom which now throbs for you, and the 
tongue which dictates will be laid in the cold grave—be it so—yet, my dear friend, I 
must cherish the hope that death is not the end of such a being as man—no, Joseph, 
no; there is a moral government going on, and, in the course of it, our afflictions will 
cease, and a compensation will be made, as I trust, for all our unmerited sufferings. 
There is another world and a better, and in that world, I pray to God, that I may meet 
your face again. Bear up, I beseech you, against the hard and cruel oppression which 
the evil spirit of these days and your own want of discretion have brought upon you. 
Mackintosh has informed me of that which is about to happen, and I have done all that 
I can in your favour. Let me conjure you, dear Joseph, to conduct yourself, not only 
with firmness but with calmness: do not by turbulence in conversation or action give 
your enemies occasion to make the cup of misery more bitter. Reflect seriously upon 
your past life, and review many of those opinions which you have unfortunately taken 
up, and which as you know from experience have little tended to make you a happier or 
a better man, I do not mean to chide you, Joseph; no, such an intention, at such 
a crisis, ought to be far from my heart. But I do mean to advise you, and excite you 
to such a use of your talents as may console you under the sorrows of this life, and pre- 
pare you effectually for all that is to follow. I will send you a few books in addition to 
other matters—they will cheer you in the dreary hours you have to pass upon that for- 
lorn spot to which the inhuman governors of this country are about to send you. Some 
time ago I saw your dear boy, and depend upon it that for his sake and your own I will 
show him all the kindness in my power. I shall often think of you, yes, dear Joseph, 
and there are moments too when I shall pray for you. Farewell, dear Joseph Gerrald, 
and believe me your unfeigned and afflicted friend, SAMUEL PaRR. | 
Pray write to me—God Almighty bless you, Joseph—farewell. 
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An evil spirit hovered over this unfortunate being: it is doubtful 
whether the letter ever reached him. But the following extract from a 
letter of Gerrald’s to Mr. W. Philips, dated “ Portsmouth, May 16, 
1795, on board the Hulks,” is a proud testimony to the hearts of the 
master and pupil. 

My dear Mr. Philips,—I know not how to express the rising sentiments 
of my heart for your unbounded kindnessto me. The best return, the only 
return I can make is to convince you by the virtue and energy of my conduct 
that I am not altogether unworthy of your friendship. A parade of profes- 
sions neither suits me nor you, nor the occasion. You know my feelings, 
and will therefore do justice to them, and with this simple observation I 
close the subject. I have repeatediy attempted to write to my ever honoured 
and loved friend and father, Dr. Parr, but it is impossible. The tender and 
filial affection which I bear to him, the recollection of the many endearing 
scenes which we have passed together, the sacred relation that subsists be- 
tween Joseph Gerrald and that Samuel Parr, who poured into my untutored 
mind the elements of all, either of learning or morals, which is valuable 
about me, whose great instructions planted in my bosom the seeds of mag- 
nanimity which I trust I now display, and at which persecution herself 
must stand abashed—All these, my friend, rush at once upon my mind, and 
form a conflict of feelings, an awful confusion which ZJ must describe, but 
which he who is the cause I know can feel, and can feel in their most full 
and virtuous extent. 

To the greater part of my friends 1 have written, but to Dr. Parr I have 
vot written—but to his heart my silence speaks. The painter, who could 
not express the excessive grief, covered with a veil the face, of Agamemnon. — 
Tell him then, my dear Mr. Philips, that if ever I have spoken peevishly of 
lis supposed neglect of me, he must, nay I know he will, attribute it to its 
real cause—a love, vehement and jealous, and which, the growth of a 
temper like Gerrald’s, lights its torch at the fire of the Furies, and when my 
tongue uttered any harshness of expression, even at that very period my 
heart would have bled for him, and the compunction of the next moment 
inflicted a punishment far more than adequate to the guilt of the preceding 
one. Tell him to estimate my situation, not by the tenderness of his feel- 
ings, but by the firmness of mine. That if my destiny is apparently rigo- 
rous, the unconquerable firmness of my mind breaks the blow which it 
cannot avert ; and that, enlisted as I am in the cause of truth and virtue, I 
bear about me a patient integrity which no blandishments can corrupt, and 
a heart which no dangers can daunt. Tell him, in a word, that as I have 
hitherto lived, let the hour of dissolution come when it may, I shall die the 
pupil of Samuel Parr, &c. &c. 

With a constitution broken by mental suffering and disease, after a 
loathsome voyage in revolting society, Gerrald lingered through two 
years of captivity, four months of which were passed in New Holland. 


A few hours before his death, calling some friends to his bed-side, he 
said, “I die in the best of causes, and, as you witness, without repining. 
An inscription on his tomb records “that he “expired on the 16th of 
March, 1796, aged 35, a martyr to the liberties of his country.” 

In 1789 Dr. Parr edited and published “ Tracts by Warburton and a 
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Warburtonian not admitted into their respective Works ;” an octavo of 
two hundred and eighty-one pages, dedicated to Dr. Sutton. Although 
personal feelings against the Bishop of Worcester are thought to have 
originated this volume, yet it contains some admirable critical remarks. 

In 1801 he published, in 4to. a Spital Sermon, preached at Christ 
Church, April 15, 1800, to which were added copious notes. This dis- 
course has been facetiously called a Spiteall Sermon. He was censured 
by many of his friends as having fostered the popular prejudices in 
rema on Godwin, for whom he had previously professed consi- 
derabl@@jfriendship and respect. This occasioned the author of the 
Political Justice to publish, in the same year, an octavo pamphlet, 
Thoughts occasioned by the Perusal of Dr. Parr’s Spital Sermon, being 
a Reply to the Attacks of Dr. P., Mr. Mackintosh, and others. A sus- 
pension of intercourse was the consequence. But a few months previous 
to his death, Dr. Parr sent Mr. Godwin a message of peace and invita- 
tion to Hatton: he spoke of him as a man who, with academical educa- 
tion, would have been the first of the age. He remarked on the strange 
inconsistency of public opinion; that Godwin had been the wonder of 
his day, and that, notwithstanding his present obscurity, posterity would 
select important principles from his works. 

In 1803 was also published, another quarto Sermon, ‘ preached on the 
late Fast-day, October 19, at the parish church of Hatton.’ A letter to 
the late Lord Warwick, on some electioneering disputes, was printed, 
but suppressed ; though as a specimen of the vituperative style it is 
worthy of preservation. 

Twenty years since he reprinted some scarce metaphysical tracts— 
Arthur Collier's Clavis Universalis ; Conjecture quedam de Sensu, Motu, 
et Idearum Generatione ; An Enquiry into the Origin of the Human 
Appetites and Affections, showing how each arises from Association ; 
and Man in quest of himself, or a Defence of the Individuality of the 
Human Mind or Self. These he intended to republish probably with 
original remarks, but the whole impression is stored up in the printer's 
warehouse. 

On the death of Mr. Fox, Dr. Parr announced his intention of pub- 
lishing a life of his celebrated friend and contemporary. Those who 
were conversant with the imperfections of Dr. Parr’s previous publica- 
tions, would not expect any work that could deserve the name of a 
biography of Fox ; but the expectations of the public were excited, and were 
as certainly disappointed, in the publication of two large octavo volumes 
of eight hundred and thirty-three pages, entitled, Characters of the late 
Charles James Fox, selected, and in part written, by Philopatris Varvi- 
censis, 1809. One hundred and seventy-five pages are verbatim notices 
of Mr. Fox, extracted by the scissors from the public journals. One 
hundred and thirty-five pages are an original character of Fox, in the 
form of the Epistle to Mr. Coke ; and the second volume, of five hundred 
and twenty pages, is exclusively notes on the amelioration of the Penal 
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Code and on Religious Liberty, plentifully inlaid with quotations from 
the dead languages! It is not surprising that this work, from its strange 
arrangement of matter and subjects, should be undeservedly neglected : 
the philosophic reader, however, will be amply compensated by repeated 
reference to its recondite and literary riches ; and the original character 
of Mr. Fox is unquestionably the best offspring of the mind, observation, 
and learning of Dr. Parr. 

The Doctor was, however, most vain and jealous of his literary supe- 
riority and fame in the manufacture of inscriptions and epitaphs. Of 
these there are upwards of thirty in number ; the most celebrated to the 
memories of Gibbon, Johnson, Burke, Fox, and Sir John Moore. Dr. 
Parr and Lord Erskine are said to have been the vainest men of their 
times, Ata dinner some years since, Dr. Parr, in ecstasies with the con- 
versational powers of Lord Erskine, called out to him (though his junior) 
‘My Lord, I mean to write your epitaph!” “Dr. Parr,” replied the 
noble lawyer, “it is a temptation to commit suicide!” The lines of 
Swift are not impertinent— 

*Tis an old maxim in the schools 
That vanity’s the food of fools ; 
Yet now and then your men of wit 
Will condescend to take a bit. 


Such is the intellectual product of this extraordinary man. It may 
be truly pronounced altogether unworthy his understanding, his attain- 
ments, and industry. The miscellaneous and controversial character of 
these numerous publications will scarcely preserve his name or reputation 
a century ; and it is to be lamented that a man who has performed im- 
portant services in the advancement of contemporary truth and liberty, 
should have left no production of lasting utility. 

It was the vulgar notion of those who did not know Dr. Parr, that 
his knowledge was confined to the structure of sentences, the etymology 
of words, the import of particles, and the quantity of syllables. But 
those who did intimately know and appreciate his singular mental ac- 
quirements, were alike struck with their variety and depth. In classical 
erudition he was without a rival, and was one of the few surviving 
devotees of the old school of learning. His knowledge of ecclesiastical 
history, particularly as connected with the church history of Britain, was 
most extraordinary ; all the minute and illustrative facts connected with 
the liturgies, forms, doetrines, and creeds of the establishment, were most 
aceurately known to him. He idolized the memories of those who had 
fallen martyrs in the cause of political truth, and, in his own words, 
“ loved to soar in theregions of religious liberty.” His religious sentiments 
were formed on the most mature reflection, the most accurate balance of 
evidence, the most extensive, bold, and impartial research. There were 
no doubts he dared net investigate, no difficulties he did not grapple with 
and his piety was not starved by speculative inquiry, or by abstract 
reflection. His real religious opinions will be claimed by all and under- 
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stood by few. But although there was no polemical question he did not 
analyze, yet he entertained the most profound contempt for established 
bigotry and sectarian dogmatism. Above all, he early discovered the 
limitation of the human understanding ; the folly of diving after hidden 
knowledge ; and in his own quotation from Johnson, “ by the solicitous 
examination of objections, judicious comparison of opposite arguments, 
he attained what inquiry never gives but to industry and perspicuity—a 
firm and unshaken settlement of conviction. But his firmness was with- 
out asperity, for knowing with how much difficulty truth was sometimes 
found, he did not wonder that many missed it.” He respected equally 
all men of talent and sincerity, whatever their opinions; and was of 
Raleigh’s mind, “ so that the heart be streight, it matters not which way 
the head lyeth.” He particularly admired a passage in Bishop Bramhall— 
‘the church of Christ is but one fold and one shepherd ; the christian 
religion is but one ; one Lord, one faith, one hope. Then why doth 
he multiply religions, and cut the christian faith into shreds, as if every 
opinion were a fundamental article of religion.” He used to say that 
this sentence applied equally to the conforming as the non-conforming 
bigot. Dr. Parr has been blamed for not proclaiming the precise nature 
of his opinions on polemical controversy, (opinions by the way considered 
by him of very secondary importance, and held with singular diffidence) ; 
but surely it was common honesty that he should not seek to undermine 
an establishment to which he chose to adhere, and whose honours and 
emoluments he sought. Ifthe vigorous mind of Dr. Parr was externally 
fettered with creeds and articles, there would have been a self-indignity 
in clanking the chains from which he had the power to deliver himself. 
Nevertheless, Dr. Parr scrupled not to allow, with the brightest orna- 
ment of the Established Church, that there was much in the nature of 
its forms and doctrines that might well be improved and amended. 
Whatever doubts he may have formerly entertained on the justice and 
policy of repealing the Test and Corporation laws, he was latterly 
decided on the right of all men who obeyed the laws to the benefits of 
the laws, and of their equal eligibility to civil office. With Warburton, 
he thought the sacramental test the very worst that could have been 
chosen for its purpose, because it was both evaded and prophaned. So 
unlimited indeed was the freedom of his opinion on these subjects, and 
on the unrestricted liberty of the press, that latterly he deeply lamented 
the prosecution of sceptical publications on religion. He said it was the 
worst species of infidelity towards truth: that if the early propagators 
of Christianity had had that power, and had exercised it, they would 
never have made converts: that it was an outward force contrary to 
the example of its founder, and in the very teeth of his doctrines: 
that, admitted in Christian practice, it justified every martyrdom and 
murder by the heathen magistrate; that not only did the prosecutions 
do all the harm they imputed as the effect of the publications, but they 
cut off the most pregnant source of illustrating and extending the 
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evidences of revelation ; he said this abominable persecuting principle 
which procured the imprisonment of the printer, instead of answering 
the arguments of the author, was the dregs of the old chalice ; and 
that the great blasphemy lay in the gross opinion that the fields of 
Christianity could only be tilled under the enclosure acts of British 
statutes ! 

Dr. Parr was extensively read in history, in morals and legislation ; 
he was well acquainted with what are called the constitutional writers. 
His character as a politician was most manly and consistent ; he could 
not but feel the indignity of his inferior contemporaries scaling the 
heights of power and profit while he was struggling with poverty, 
but he endured it in silence, and not like Watson, in apparent regret 
that he had been honest. He has never been impeached in the bold 
avowal of his political opinions, nor suffered himself to be seduced when 
apostacy was the order of the day, and an honest clergyman especially 
was esteemed a mere spiritual Quixote of romantic notions: but the 
strength and dignity of Dr. Parr’s character would not allow him to apos- 
tatize ; the natural boldness and integrity of his mind would not permit 
him, like watermen, to sit one way and row another, nor, like his alarmist 
contemporaries, to turn crab and walk backwards. The political economy 
of apostacy would not have answered to Parr: Ais intellect would have 
fallen in under the pressure of self-degradation. His own words, in the 
contrast of the characters of Warburton and Hurd, may be applied to 
himself ; “ he never thought it expedient to expiate the artless and 
animated effusions of his youth by the example of a temporizing and 
obsequious old age. He began not his course, as others have done, with 
speculative republicanism ; nor did he end it, as the same persons are now 
doing, with practical toryism.” He thought with Mr. Fox, that the 
ardent political integrity of youth was the best guide for age. And he 
was not one of those who ‘“ipsi sibi somnia fingunt,”— 

With voluntary dreams can cheat their mind. 

His political opinions, indeed, the last few years had been more decided 
and strengthened than ever. He saw that principles must be substituted 
for faction, and measures for men; and he adopted unqualified the 
grand maxim of legislation, that the sole end of government was the hap- 
piness of the people : he said a great revolution was rapidly though silently 
going on ; that all attempts to suffocate the human mind would henceforth 
be abortive ; that no artificial break-water of the “ Holy Alliance” could 
ultimately resist theheaving oeean of public opinion, that wave upon wave, 
with accumulating and irresistible force, would at last demolish the founda- 
tions of ignorance. He feared not the temporary evils of partial and 
imperfect education, but knowing that evils always accompanied the 
introduction of good, he relied on the immutable laws of Providence : 
he knew that the ark of truth would ever ride safely on the deluge of 


error. 
The inconsistencies and imperfections of Dr. Parr’s character were 
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correspondingly great, sometimes unaccountable. The richest mines 
abound with the greatest faults and derangement of strata; and 
analogically it would appear that the highest class of intellectual and 
moral character is subject to peculiar and humiliating weaknesses which 
reduce them to the common standard of human nature. A limit is 
decreed, past which mortal superiority shall not trespass but under the 
penalty of Babel punishment— 
Tis height makes Grantham steeple stand awry ! 

Dr. Parr, though he never feared to look truth in the face, was 
however frequently afraid of treading on her heels. His physical 
courage was far below his intellectual intrepidity. He would often 
recommend, but not so often support. Although his penetration into 
character was at first sight almost miraculous, yet intercept his microscopic 
vision by the most minute matter, and this power vanished. His pre- 
judices once excited, his judgment took its leave. Dr. Parr was always 
the easy prey of minions ; not that he had a taste for degraded intellect, 
but he was its unconscious dupe. It is said of the whale, that he is 
steered in his course by a fish of very contemptible dimensions, and that a 
yet more insignificant one will alter the course of a ship. He delighted 
in cabals and scenes, or else he was their most unlucky victim: he 
believed in any tales, however ridiculous, against his oldest friends, when 
inoculated upon’ him by cunning; and in any neighbouring family 
quarrels or local feuds, he instantly took the field (on the side he hap- 
pened to enter it) with the appetite of an Irishman, who arriving at a 
rom, is said to rush into the thick of it with the pious exclamation “ God 
grant I may take the right side!” This may be attributed to the natural 
simplicity of his mind, and the warmth of his temper. The constancy of 
his friendships was far, very far, from equalling their ardour. His best 
friends could not always evade his determination to quarrel. The 
subject of his advice wasa fearful cause of rupture: he did not know his 
own ignorance of the world, and yet was despotic that the whole advice 
should be swallowed ; “ Parr’s entire,” or your licence of friendship was 
withdrawn for three hundred and sixty-fivedays. His friends did notquar- 
rel with him, but Dr. Parr with them. His placability, however, wasequal 
to his irascibility ; and when the tornado was over, the serenity of the na- 
tural atmosphere returned. He not only forgave his supposed injuries, but 
he forgot them. He greatly resembled Goldsmith—“ he was no man’s 
enemy but his own.” Godwin said of him, that his friendships were 
far too easily gained and too easily lost to be of much consideration to 
any man. Nor was this infirmity of mind confined to his friendships. 
The most violent bursts of grief were often instantly succeeded by 
absurd and ludicrous ideas, and loud bursts of laughter ; so rapid and 
instantaneous were his associations. There was a scene-shifting and 
pantomime in his mind most inexplicable. In his religious sentiments 
and simplicity he was Apostolic ; while in his rural parish church he 
was the Pope in miniature, and the stranger would estimate Dr. Parr’s 
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piety by the length and diameter of his wax candles, and the weight of 
his communion silver! The wisdom of his morning library conversa- 
tions was strangely contrasted with the nonsense of his drawing-room 
and table talk. He whom archbishoprics could not tempt, would almost 
bow the knee for a piece of plate; and coronets and mitres were the 
baubles he played with as a child with its nursery toys. The morning 
sloven, with the rapidity of pantaloon, was transformed into the drawing- 
room courtier ; and his ravenous appetite for intellectual nutriment was 
only equalled by his epicurean gluttony. It was said that Dr. Parr 
possessed two mills, one to grind knowledge, the other to grind food. 
All these contrarieties would have been unaccountable if the history of 
man did not tell us, that it is one quality to form judgment, and another 
to act up to it; that it is far easier to invent the most perfect system of 
virtue and worldly wisdom than to practise the least part; and that 
men may possess a profound knowledge of human nature, and yet know 
nothing of themselves. It was one of the sagacious remarks of Bacon 
that “ books do not teach the use of books.” It has been said that a 
too long continuance at the university is not the best way to enlarge the 
mind; but if Dr. Parr eould have afforded to have remained there 
longer, he would have reaped great profit. He would early have 
associated with characters, who in the attrition of society would have 
polished and refined his own: he would have been taught self-controul, 
and the more correct estimate of his own power. As it was, the early 
professional situation of the assistant pedagogue was unlikely to break in 

the eccentricities of such a mind : his clerical profession also deprived him 

of that early discipline derived from commerce with the world almost 

essential to smelt the rich ore of his intellect :—the confined sphere of a 

country parish priest might contract, but could not controul, his intellect ; 

and its inferior society would necessarily tempt him to overrate 

himself. 

Whoever critically examines the published writings of Dr. Parr will 
soon perceive why he did not, and why he could not, produce more 
creditable works. He was, as it were, overlaid with acquired know. 
ledge: the flood of his memory burst in on his own original powers and 
drowned them. He always forgot that there is little original contri- 
bution to be made to the knowledge in the world, but that the tact of 
authorship consists in supplying the modern wants in a modern mode. 
He never could clear his mind of its recollection of the modes of the an- 
cients: he could not elect from the number and value of the precious 
stones: it was a diffidence and inability which, however, ruined his pub- 
lications: he should have trusted more to himself and less to others. 
He never divested himself of the swaddling clothes of his education. In 
his mental powers and erudition he resembled Milton (he himself said 
so); in the use of them he was like Prynne ; of the latter of whom it was 
said by Clieveland, that a marginal note would serve for a winding sheet, 
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and that his works were like thick skinned fruits, all rind. Dr. Parr 
disappointed his reader by substituting other men’s opistions for his own: 
his works resemble those of the man of learning described by Osborn, as 
so overawed by antiquity, that he dared present nothing to the public 
but what old authors had left them already published ; and whose senti- 
ments were put into “old forms, patched up with sentences which doth 
unavoidably make a rent in the author’s own style.” In short, Dr. Parr 
had powers which he dared not use—armour which he would not put 
on. Dr. Parr, however, was no pedant, it was not an awkward osten- 
tation of needless learning. Bentley’s observation on Warburton equally 
applies to Dr. Parr, “ he appears to have a great appetite for learning, 
but no digestion.” 

These regrets, however, for the comparatively little product of Dr. 
Parr’s mind must not be allowed to extinguish our acknowledgments of 
his various contributions to the works of others. Publication is a term 
of relative meaning, and, as vulgarly used, of very confined signification. 
Dr. Parr was no antiquarian miser in knowledge: his generosity in com- 
municating his own inexhaustible stores was even prodigal; and many 
have reaped the reputation of his labours. He was the patron and bene- 
factor of needy men of letters and genius, and his correspondence was 
extensive and often laborious. He particularly delighted in the society 
and improvement of young men, and many an ardent and superior mind 
has been ignited at his intellectual flame. 

To the county of Warwick, and his local connections, his loss will 
never be supplied. His character as a Parish Priest was perfect. His 
house was the focus of intellect and liberality. The vigour of his mind 
was unimpaired; and he wrote to Mr. Brougham in his 77th year— 
« Animo quam nulla senectus, say I, triumphantly, in the words of 
Statius.” 

The same Catholic spirit of philanthropy which ever pervaded his 
heart continued to the last: “ We shall not be judged by the manner in 
which we die, but by that in which we have lived.” It is, however, 
grateful to know, that as a man lived so he died; and this was the 
happy lot of Dr. Parr, on the evening of the 6th of March. 

Every blossom sheds its seed: intelligence and education are gone 
forth over the earth: and “it was perhaps ordained by Providence, to 
hinder us from tyrannizing over one another, that no individual should 
be of such importance as to cause by his retirement or death any chasm 
in the world *.” 





* Johnson. 














THE FIRST EDITION OF HAMLET. 


THE FIRST EDITION OF HAMLET.* 


Turs first Edition of Hamlet bears the same relation to the entire 
play, which the earliest editions of Romeo and Juliet, the Merry Wives 
ef Windsor, Henry the Fifth, and two Parts of Henry the Sixth, hold 
respectively to those performances in their perfect state. It was not 
countenanced by the poet or his theatrical partners, for we find that 
an opposition quarto was published immediately after, containing the 
entire work ; yet it is not altogether destitute of authority, since it ap- 
pears that the same bookseller and printer were concerned in both, and 
the general accuracy of the language is a further proof of it. But the 
diversified arrangement of several of the scenes, wherein after all the 
plot is very naturally and skilfully unfolded, and the introduction of many 
passages of considerable merit, wholly different from those by which they 
were afterwards superseded, afford perhaps the strongest evidence of its 
being the, first sketch of the Poet, complete as far as it goes, rather 
than an imperfect copy of the entire play made at a theatre, from the 
recitation of the actors. The original of all these earliest editions of 
the plays of Shakspeare, we suspect to have been the manuscripts in 
the possession of the Lord Chamberlain,—with this additional circum- 
stance in regard to Hamlet, that the Publisher of the first Edition en- 
deavoured to grace his work with two or three speeches subsequently 
introduced upon the stage, which speeches are very clumsily reported. 

But how could these original sketches be obtained? Clandestinely 
and unfairly, let it be supposed ; yet this may not affect the integrity of 
the copy, however it implicates that of the man who procured it. In the 
case of Hamlet, James Roberts appears to have performed the part of 
this delinquent, and he was not idle in his vocation. To him we are 
indebted for the first editions _of three of Shakspeare’s best plays, the 
Merchant of Venice, Hamlet, and the Midsummer Night’s Dream ; that 
he did not obtain Troilus and Cressida also, seven years before the first 
edition actually made its appearance, was not his fault; it was entered 
to him on the Stationers’ books as early as 1602. He wasa printer, and 
his reward for procuring the copies appears to have consisted in nothing 
more than the privilege of printing them for the booksellers. Titus 
Andronicus was another production of his press. 

Hamlet was originally entered to Roberts on the books of the Sta- 
tioner’s Company, July 26, 1602, and the first edition came out in the 
following year. It was followed in 1604 by the first complete edition in 
4to. which James Roberts also printed for the publisher of the former, 
Nicholas Ling ; and, in 1605, they together brought out another quarto 
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edition : the work in these two latter copies professes in the title-page to 
be “ newly imprinted, and enlarged to almost as much again as it was, 
according to the true and perfect copy:” nor is this a mere bookseller’s 
puff, for the first edition does not contain more than twelve hundred 
lines, whereas the others have near two thousand. Whether the mention 
of the true and perfect copy was intended to depreciate the first as well 
as to recommend the subsequent editions, is at best doubtful: as far as 
typographical accuracy is concerned, and an apparently unmutilated 
text, the one is almost as good as the other; nor is it very likely that 
these parties would censure their owr former work for faults which 
reflect discredit on themselves. Both might be genuine copies of an 
original, and, indeed, it is not to be inferred from the title-page of the 
second that the former edition was a spurious production, for as it 
affirms that the work had been greatly enlarged, it is therefore fair 
to suppose that in its previous state it resembled this first edition. In 
this point of view it becomes curious as a specimen of the play in the 
manner in which the author first wrote it: and a further interest 
attaches to it when we consider it in the light of an acted play. The 
entire work could never have been performed at one time, and what was 
omitted we heretofore knew not: but here we learn up to a certain 
period what was the acting play in Shakspeare’s days, what the Hamlet 
was which he saw performed, which met with his approbation, and 
which secured him, as Gabriel Harvey in 1598 informs us, the appro- 
bation “ of the wiser sort.”’ 

Now this alone is very important, and highly satisfactory to a lover of 
the drama. Had any one declared that he could tell us what parts of 
Hamlet were represented, and what omitted, in the days of the author, 
we should have been inclined to give him a good round sum for his 
information rather than miss it ; and it is not unworthy the notice of 
our present managers; at least John Kemble would have been glad of 
it. As an acting play we think it far preferable to the one we have. 
But we must leave them to act as they think fit, and attend to our own 
duty, which is, to examine the text of this first edition, and see 
whether, in any disputed passages, corroborations of the old, or sugges- 
tions for a new reading can be elicited from it. We shall, in all cases, 
copy the spelling, and the errors of the press, which have been very 
properly retained in the reprint.—The opening is more abrupt and brief 
than in the established copy. 

Enter two Centinels. 
1. Stand: who is that ? 
2. ’Tis I. 
1. O you come most carefully vpon your watch, 


2. And if you meete Marcellus and Horatio, 
The partners of my watch, bid them make haste. 


Here the other editions have rivals. Warburton proposed pariners, 
but Malone remarked that Shakspeare constantly uses rival for partner 
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or associate. It is not unlikely, that partner, being the more obvious 
term, was the word first employed, and that it was afterwards displaced 
for one in that sense of less ordinary occurrence—a preference of this 
kind appearing to have governed our poet on numberless occasions. 

1. I will: See who goes there. 

Enter Horatioand Marcellus. 
Hor. Friends to this ground. 
Mar. And leegemen to the Dane, 
O farewell-honest souldier, who hath releeued you ? 

1. Barnardo hath my place, giue you good night. 

Mar. Holla, Barnardo. 

2. Say, is Horatio there ? 

Hor. A peece of him. 

2. Welcome Horatio, welcome good Marcellus. 

Mar. What hath this thing appear’d againe to night. 


In the folio as well as here this speech is given to Marcellus: in the 
quartos, and the text of Johnson and Steevens, to Horatio. This coin- 
cidence between the earliest edition and the old stock books of the 
theatre, of which there are some other instances, adds weight to the 
opinion that it was derived from an authentic source. 


2. I haue seene nothing. 
Mar. Horatio sayes tis but our fantasie, 
And wil not let beliefe take hold of him, 
Touching this dreaded sight twice seene by vs, 
Therefore I haue intreated him a long with vs 
To watch the minutes of this night, 
That if againe this apparition come, 
He may approue our eyes,and speake to it. 
Hor. Tut, t’will not appeare. 
2. Sit downe I pray, and let vs once againe 
Assaile your eares that are so fortified, 
What we haue two nights seene. 
Hor. Wel,sit we downe,and let vs heare Bernardo speake of this, 
2. Last night of al,when yonder starre that’s west- 
ward from the pole, had made his course to 
Tilumine that part of heauen. Where now it burnes, 
‘The bell then towling one. 
Enter Ghost. 
Mar. Breake off your talke, see where it comes againe. 
2. In the same figure like the King that’s dead, 
Mar. Thou art a scholler, speake to it Horatio. 
2. Lookes it not like the king? 
Hor. Most like, it horrors mee with feare and wonder. 
2. It would be spoke to. 
Mar. Question it Horatio. 
Hor. What art thou that thus vsurps the state,in 
Which the Maiestie of buried Denmarke did sometimes 
Walke?By heauen 1 charge thee speake. 

Comparing the last speech with the subsequent copies, we meet with 
an instance of that kind of amplification, and embossed phraseology, 
which the poet has practised throughout his enlarged and amended copy : 

2P2 
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What art thou that usurp’st this time of night 
Together with that fair and warlike form 

In which the Majesty of buried Denmark 

Did sometimes march? By heaven I charge thee, speak. 

The two speeches of Bernardo and Horatio, “ I think it be no 
other,” and “A mote it is to trouble the mind’s eye”—immediately 
before the ghost appears the second time, are omitted in this as they are 
in the folio edition. The faulty reading of the quartos in this part— 

As stars, with trains of fire and dews of blood, 
Disasters in the sun— 
is therefore without remedy. 
Enter the Ghost. 
Hor. But loe,behold,see where it comes againe, 
Ile crosse it,though it blast me: stay illusion, 
If there be any good thing to be done, 
That may doe ease to thee,and grace to mee, 
Speake to mee. 
If thou art priuy to thy country’s fate, 
Which happly foreknowing may preuent, O speake to me, 
Or if thou hast extorted in thy life, 
Or hoorded treasure in the wombe of earth, 
For which they say you Spirites oft walke in death, speake 
to me, stay and speake, speake,stoppe it Marcellus. 
2. Tis heere. exit Ghost. 
Hor. Tis heere. 
Marc. Tis gone, O we doe it wrong, being so maiesti- 
call, to offer it the shew of violence, 
For it is as the ayre invelmorable, 
And our vaine blowes malitious mockery. 
2. It was about to speake when the Cocke crew. 
Hor. And then it faded like a guilty thing, &c. 

Besides the omission of If thou hast any sound or use of voice, O speak 
to me, and the evident inferiority of faded in the last line to started, 
there are several variations in the language of this last extract, which, 
while they render it unlike either the quarto or the folio copies, prevent 
us by their unimportance from attributing to them the merit of a con- 
tested reading. Steevens was of opinion that when Marcellus asks 
« Shall I strike at it with my partizan?” the answer, “ Do, if it will 
not stand ;’’ should be given to Bernardo, rather than to Horatio, as 
better suiting his character. He was probably right. Both speeches, 
however, are omitted here. 

The beginning of the next scene has more the character of a copy 


made at the theatre ; yet the errors may be the printer's. 
King. Lordes,we here haue writ to Fortenbrasse, 
Nephew to olde Norway, who impudent 
And bed-rid, scarcely heares of this his 
Nephews purpose: and Wee heere dispatch 
Yong good Cornelia, and you Voltemar 
For bearers of these greetings to olde 
Norway, giuing to you no further personall power 
To businesse with the King, 
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Then those related articles do shew: 
Farewell,and let your haste commend your dutie. 


We are half tempted to quote the soliloguy— 


Ham. O that this too much grieu’d and sallied flesh 
Would melt to nothing, or that the vniuersall 
Globe of heauen would turne al to a Chaos! 
O God within two moneths; no not two: maried, &c. 


for the whimsical appearance it has in this old edition, but, as our 
extracts of this kind cannot be many, we shall treat the reader with 
another passage, equally celebrated, nearer the middle of the work. It 
reads like a re-translation from the French, or rather like the version of 
the Negro Roscius at New York, as given by Mr. Matthews in his ad- 


mirable Trip to America. 
Ham. To be,or not to be, I there’s the point, 
To Die, to sleepe,is that all? I all: 
No,to sleepe,to dreame, I mary there it goes, 
For in that dreame of death, when wee awake, 
And borne before an euerlasting Iudge, 
From whence no passenger euer return’d, 
The vndiscouered country, at whose sight 
The happy smile,and the accursed damn’d. 
But for this,the ioyfull hope of this, 
Whol’d beare the scornes and flattery of the world, 
Scorned by the right rich,the rich curssed of the poore? 
The widow being oppressed,the orphan wrong’d, 
The taste of hunger, or a tirants raigne, 
And thousand more calamities besides, 
To grunt and sweate vnder this weary life, 
When that he may his full Quietus make, 
With a bare bodkin, who would this indure, 
But for a hope of something after death? 
Which pusles the braine, and doth confound the sence, 
Which makes vs rather beare those euilles we haue, 
Than flie to others that we know not of. 
I that,O this conscience makes cowardes of vs all, 
Lady in thy orizons, be all my sinnes remembred. 

Was this the original which Shakspeare afterwards improved, or is it 
the production of a bungling theatrical reporter ? 

The following is still more meagre and unlike its representative: we 
can hardly recognize our old favourite, he is so wonderfully shrunk 
and attenuated. 

Ham, Yes faith,this great world you see contents me not, 
No nor the spangled heauens,nor earth,nor sea, 
No nor Man that is so glorious a creature, 
Contents not me,no nor woman too,though you laugh. 

Shakspeare, after the production of these passages in their present 
splendid state, might well desire to vindicate himself, without loss 
of time, from the imputation of having written such lines as the above. 


But sometimes the earliest copy is best: it excels, especially, in sim- 
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plicity : one passage, for instance, in the speech which follows, is much 
superior in this respect to the amplified version. 
Ham. My lord, ti’s not the sable sute I weare: 

No nor the teares that still stand in my cyes, 

Nor the distracted hauiour in the visage, 

Nor all together mixt with outward semblance, 

Is equall to the sorrow of my heart, 
; Him haue [ lost I must of force forgoe, 
@ These but the ornaments and sutes of woe. 





ia This is in better taste than 
fl No nor the fruitful river in the eye. 
ihe The interlude which the players perform before the King is much 


better in this first copy than in any other. The chief actors represent 

the Duke and Duchess, not the King and Queen, as it falsely stands in 

‘all the received versions, where at the same time Hamlet tells the King, 
il « Gonzago is the Duke's name; his wife, Baptista.” The verses they 
> repeat also differ advantageously in being much less extravagant in dic- 
| tion than those in the usual play, and they are apparently given with 


much correctness. 
Enter the Duke and Dutchesse. 
Duke Full fortie yeares are past, their date is gone, 
Since happy time ioyn’d both our hearts as one: 
And now the blood that fill’d my youthfull veines, 
Runnes weakely in their pipes, and all the straines 
Of musicke, which whilome pleasde mine eare, 
Is now a burthen that Age cannot beare : 
fia And therefore sweete Nature must pay his due, 
To heauen must I, and leaue the earth with you. 
Dutchesse O say not so,lest that you kill my heart, 
When death takes you, let life from me depart. 
Duke Content thy selfe, when ended is my date, 
Thou maist(perchance )haue a more noble mate, 
: More wise,more youthfull, and one. 
Dutchesse O speake no more, for then I am accurst, 
None weds the second, but she kils the first: 
: A second time I kill my Lord that’s dead, 
When second husband kisses me in bed. 
Ham. O wormewood,wormewood! 
Duke I doe beleeue you sweete,what now you speake, 
But what we doe determine oft we breake, 
For our demises stil are ouerthrowne, 
Our thoughts are ours, their end’s none of our owne: 
So thinke you will no second husband wed, 
But die thy thoughts, when thy first Lord is dead. 
| Dutchesse Both here and there pursue me lasting strife, 
i If once a widdow,euer I be wife, &c. 


For simplicity and unaffected beauty, as well as for giving us @ better 


version of the old ballads, we greatly prefer the following from this old 
edition. 
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Enter Ofelia playing on a Lute, and her haire downe singing. 
Ofelia How should I your true loue know 
From another man? 
By his cockle hatte, and his staffe, 
And his sandall shoone. 
White his shrowde as mountaine snowe, 
Larded with sweete flowers, 
That bewept to the graue did not goe 
With true louers showers: 
He is dead and gone Lady,he is dead and gone, 
At his head a grasse greene turffe, 
At his heeles a stone. 
king How i’st with you sweete Ofelia? 
Ofelia Well God yeeld you, 
It grieues me to see how they laid him in the cold ground, 
I could not chuse but weepe: 
And will he not come againe? 
And will he not come againe? 
No,no,hee’s gone, and we cast away monc, 
And he neuer will come againe, 
His beard as white as snowe: 
All flaxen was his pole, 
He is dead, he is gone, 
And we cast away moane: 
God a mercy on his soule. 
And of all christen soules I pray God. 
God be with you Ladies,God be with you. exit Ofelia. 
king A pretty wretch! this is a change indeede : 
O Time, how swiftly runnes our ioyes away ? 
Content on earth was neuer certaine bred, 
To day we laugh and liue, to morrow dead. 
How now, what noyse is that? 


The text of Johnson and Steevens is corroborated by these lines : 


1. Thus twice before, and jump at this dead hour. 
2. The cock that is the trumpet to the morning. 
3. And then they say no spirit dare walke abroad. 
4. Like quills upon the fretfull porpentine. 

5. Gives him three thousand crowns in annual fee. 
6. Weele euen too’t like French falconers. 

7. One said there were no sallets in the lines. 

8. Impcrious Cesar dead and turn’d to clay.— 
All the passages which follow contradict the text of Johnson and 





‘\ 


Steevens, and add authority generally to the reading of the old quarto 


copies. 


1, And why such daily cast of brazen cannon. 
2. Sharkt up a sight of lawless Resolutes. 
3. Grapple them to thee with a hoope of steel. 
«Grapple them unto thy soul with hoops of steel” is the expression 
of all the old copies, which Steevens has changed to hooks. 
4. Than the fat weed which rootes itself in ease 
On Lethe wharfie— 
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is the reading of the first edition, and of all the quartos. The folio 
says rot, which our modern editors have very unnecessarily followed. 
5. By Heaven, it is as proper for our age to cast 
Beyond ourselves, as ‘tis for the younger sort— 

This is the reading of the quarto also. The folio, which Johnson 
and Steevens followed, has “ Jt seems ;” but this is too tame an ex- 
pression: the positive old man was willing to justify himself, and did 
it as he thought on good ground. 

6. Lord Hamlet is a prince out of your star. 

Because the second folio substituted sphere for star, Johnson and 
Steevens followed it, in opposition to all the earlier copies. Sphere is a 
more common-place word, but that is no recommendation, and it ought 
not to be retained when so many authorities are against it. 

7. On your lap I said, do you think I meant contrary matters ? 
It is country in all other copies—and comedy, passim, in what follows : 
8. For if the king likes not the tragedy, 
Why then belike, he likes it not, perdy. 
The following are absolute EMENDATIONS : 
But you must think your father lost a father, 
That father dead, lost his; and so shall be, &c. 

Know and lost is the reading of our received version, which Pope tried 
to correct, but he did not make so judicious a change as we now see 
authorized. 


That if you be fair and honest, 
Your beauty should admit no discourse to your honesty— 


confirms the reading which Johnson recommended. He and Theobald 
also were right in their conjecture respecting the following, which 
is found only in the first edition, all other copies having “ so you 
mistake your husbands :” 

Oph. Still better and worse. 

Ham. So you must take your husbands, begon. 

As both Rosencrantz and Guildenstern press Hamlet for the motives 
of his conduct, both of them ought to receive the reproof which he 
conveys, by asking them to play on the pipe. In the usual copies he 
puts the question thrice to Guildenstern only—in this earliest copy he 
asks both— 

Ham. I pray, will you play upon this pipe ? 
Ros. Alas! my Lord, I cannot. 

Ham. Pray will you ? 

Guil. I have no skill, my Lord, &c. 

The true reading of “‘ he keeps them like an ape in the corner of his 
jaw, first mouthed to be last swallowed,” appears in the present copy : 
‘as an ape doth nuts in the corner of his jaw.” 

“Wilt drink up vessels, eate a crocodile?” ‘This is Esill, in the. 
quartos and folio, which has sadly puzzled all our commentators. Some 
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would read Yssel, but that is not near Denmark ; others eisel, vinegar. 
Steevens came the nearest to the truth: he thinks “ the poet might have 
written the Wessel, a considerable river which falls into the Baltic 
Ocean, and could not be unknown to any Prince of Denmark.” This 
conjecture is justified we now see by the oldest text, Vessel being as 
near it as so unlearned a scribe could be expected to come. 

We are told in the advertisement prefixed to this reprint, that several 
lines of great beauty are recovered-by it. They have escaped our 
eyes. There are some lines which subsequent authorities required to be 
omitted or altered ; but they are not good enough to make us regret 
their loss. Those in the introduction of Ophelia’s address to her father, 
when she describes the disordered appearance of Hamlet on his ap- 
proaching her in the gallery, are of this kind: 

O! young Prince Hamlet, the only flower of Denmark, 
He is bereft of all the wealth he had ; 

The jewel that adorned his feature most 

Is filched and stoln away : his wits bereft him. 

These are not worth preserving. The following are even less so, 

except as a specimen of the faults which Hamlet condemns in the clown. 
And then you haue some agen, that keepes one sute 
Of ieasts, as a man is knowne by one sute of 
Apparell, and Gentlemen quotes his ieasts downe 
In their tables, before they come to the play,as thus: 
Cannot you stay till I eate my porrige? and,you owe me 
A quarter’s wages:and, my coate wants a cullison: 
And,your beere is sowre:and,blabbering with his lips, 
And thus keeping in his cinkapase of ieasts, 
When, God knows,the warme Clowne cannot make a iest 
Vnlesse by chance,as the blinde man catcheth a hare: 
Maisters tell him of it. 
players We will my Lord. X 

In the spelling of some particular words, regard appears to have been 
had to their pronunciation on the stage. Was the personator of Hamlet 
a cockney? If not it is pretty clear that the reporter of his speech was— 
e.g. “O that this too much griev’d and sallied flesh :”—* Should like 
a scalion, like a very drab” —which in the next edition was ridiculously 
changed to stallion:—“In the dead vast and middle of the night, 
instead of waist: to which we may add Vessel for W eissel. The 
Ghost himself appears to have smelt the air of the city :—* The Glo- 
worme shews the Martin to be neere.” 

We looked for more satisfaction in two or three instances than the quo- 
tations we subjoin have given us: 

And they of France, of the chief rancke and station, 
Are of a most select and generall chiefe in that. 

These lines, and “ this is myching Mallico, that means my chicfe” (a 
misprint for mischief) add nothing to our former knowledge. Nor is 
the following better than the passage we already have : 
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So lust, though toa radiant angle linckt, 
Would /fute itself from a celestiall bedde, 


And prey on garbage. 
Again, the phrase “ and we did think it writ down in our duty to let 


you know it ” is more figurative and so far more poetical than that which 
we meet with in this oldest edition, “ and we did think it right done in 
our duty ;” but the latter has a plainer sense—it is difficult to say which 
is best. Turning back we see another word which deserves to be 
restored, Polacks, instead of Polack: 


So frownd he once, when in an angry parle 
He smot the sleaded pollax on the yee. 


Whalley recommended Garrick to make a pause before “ in arms,” in 
this line «‘ My father’s spirit in arms! all is not well:” as if the being in 
arms were an additional circumstance of alarm and horror. This reading 
is not particularly countenanced by the copy before us, which only gives 
some indication of an emphasis on the word arms, by printing it with a 
capital letter, but in one of the old quartos it is established, thus: 

My father’s spirit (in armes) all is not well. 

We have now completed our task of extracting from this very curious 
old work all that is interesting, either to the critic, the antiquary, or the 
dramatist. We should be glad to see an edition of it correctly printed, 
with the imperfect speeches faithfully restored ; and if it were brought 
out upon the stage with no other changes, it would afford us still greater 
satisfaction. J. 








VOYAGE EN ANGLETERRE ET EN ECOSSE, 
PAR ADOLPHE BLANQUI.* 


WueEN we first read this book, we thought it scarcely worthy of a 
place in our Review, as neither provoking observation by any very 
heinous errors, nor entitled to notice on the score of any particular 
merits. It seemed to us a common-place production, taking an unen- 
viable range in the bibliometrical scale, between rather bad and pretty 
good. But having lately heard from various quarters, that it enjoys a 
very different reputation on the Continent, where it is greatly extolled, 
and obtains extensive circulation as a superior picture of England, we 
feel called upon to give some account of a work that has met with a 
success which appears to us utterly disproportioned to its deserts. M. 
Blanqui in the preface professes to place his main reliance on his candour, 
frankness, and sincerity ; and, generally speaking, we see no reason to 
question his claims to those virtues. His book, however, is by no 
means free from misrepresentations ; some of which appear to have 
originated in ignorance pardonable in a stranger, and others, of a more 
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insignificant order, from the resolution to be witty, or the necessity 
under which a good Frenchman lies of humouring the darling preju- 
dices of Ja belle France. As to all the higher intellectual qualifications, 
which are rather to be desired than to be looked for in a traveller of the 
present day, M. Blanqui appears to be as deficient as his countless 
literary brethren of the road. We discover in him no originality, or 
acuteness of observation, or depth of thought, but an abundance of 
sentiment, virtuous common-places, and flat amiabilities that might 
well be spared, relieved occasionally by desperate sallies of sprightliness 
for the honour of French gaiety ; but notwithstanding these vigorous 
essays at vivacity, M. Blanqui is on the whole essentially heavy. His 
information respecting the towns and places he visits in his route may 
possibly be considered as highly respectable in France, but to us it bears 
very much the appearance of having been collected from Guides or 
Gazetteers ; and of this we are assured, that the author might have pos- 
sessed himself of it, without giving himself the trouble of crossing the 
Channel. In a word, we see nothing in the book before us to elevate it 
above the innumerable volumes produced by the idlers of our own 
country, who have spread themselves all over the world; and the 
«Voyage en Angleterre” may take rank both as to matter and manner 
with the thousand and one tours in France and the Netherlands that 
go the rounds of circulating libraries. France has hitherto been the 
sufferer by these idle publications ; but the success which has attended 
M. Blanqui’s work would augur retaliation, and give us to apprehend 
that the war is about to be carried into our own country. . The wooden 
heads of old England have, however, certainly done their worst in 
daubing likenesses of all other nations; and we have no right to com- 
plain of the frightful caricatures, or inept portraits, that may be drawn 
of us in return by foreign travellers allured to the trade by the profits 
of book-making. We do not indeed mean to class M. Blanqui’s per- 
formance with the caricatures, because it were unjust to do so, as it is 
not by any means, taking it as a whole, a caricature, but only nol a 
good picture. But, unfortunately, the success of so slight a work is 
likely to stimulate inferior artists to similar undertakings,—obsta princi- 
pis is therefore our policy. 

M. Blanqui commences by observing that, notwithstanding the inter- 
course which has been established since the peace between the different 
nations of Europe, England is as yet little known, the greater number 
of travels in this country being mere trips to London; he therefore 
formed the project of visiting our provinces, with the design of observing 
the principal traits and prominent features that distinguish England. 
Having conceived this plan of operation, M. Blanqui embarked ,at 
Havre, and after having suffered the usual miseries of the sea, (which 
were considerably aggravated by the sailors, who we are told pitilessly 
broiled their beef-steaks—a dainty process which grievously tried those 
stomachs that had been proof against the other provocative to sickness— 
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the motion of the vessel,) he landed at Southampton. Before he gets 
ashore, however, the author-instructs the sick voyager to abstain from 
tea “ a la fagon des Anglais,” because, instead of an infusion, we make, 
it seems, a distillation of it, and consequently “le vomissement redouble 
ordinairement apres en avoir pris.” Southampton our traveller notes for 
its neatness and for the price of its civilities, which are ordinarily a 
shilling each—some dearer ; here he eats his first meal & |’ Anglaise, 
and discovers that the flesh of English fowls is harder than that of 
beef, and, what is more, that we ourselves confess as much. We give 
M, Blanqui’s account of his first dinner in England, not only as it 
contains this curious anecdote touching the singular obduracy of our 
fowls, but also, as the author observes, that “ la chére anglaise étant 
absolument la méme dans toutes les auberges hotels et tavernes des trois 
royaumes il est bon de savoir a quoi doivent s’attendre sous ce rapport, 
les voyageurs délicats qui vont chercher des jouissances de ]’autre cété du 
détroit.” 

Le diner, sans soupe, consiste en un beafsteak sanglant, largement saupoudré de 
poivre et d’épices, et couronné de petits fragmens de raifort rapé, tout-a-fait semblables 
& ces copeaux de bois blanc qui naissent sous le rabot du menuisier. Le beafsteak est 
immédiatement suivi d’un ou de plusieurs plats de légumes in naturalibus, c’est-a-dire 
blanchis et égouttés, en terme de cuisine: on a soin de servir en méme tems une sorte 
de porte-huilier chargé de cing ou six fioles, véritable pharmacie ambulante, dans la- 
quelle on choisit les ingrédiens nécessaires pour composer une sauce ou mixture capable 
de donner du ton aces légumes insipides. Les fioles contiennent ordinairement de 
’huile, du vinaigre, de la moutarde, et trois ou quatre autres substances liquides, 
d'une consistance analogue a celle des linimens. Quelquefois un poulet succéde a ces 
légumes des tems héroiques: mais les Anglais cux-mémes conviennent que la chair en 
est plus dure chez eux que celle du beuf, et ils lui préférent le canard. Ainsi je me 
suis expliqué cette cargaison de poules et de dindons parfaitement plumés qui encom- 
braient la poupe de notre paquebot, lorsque nous sommes partis du Havre. Le diner 
se termine par une lourde tarte (a tar?) aux cerises, aux prunes ou aux pommes suivant 
la saison ; et l'on ne manque jamais d’y laisser aux fruits leurs noyaux. 

From Southampton our traveller shapes his course to Bath ; we find 
nothing worthy of note in this chapter, except that three or four great- 
coats are indispensable to every Englishman who goes a journey. At 
Bath M. Blanqui again becomes witty on that never-failing source of 
pleasantry to the French, the English cuisine. At the Elephant and 
Castle Inn he is seated at a table covered with bloody beef and potatoes 
—what does he do in this case? Why, he consoles himself under the 
affliction of raw beef and potatoes, by talking of the glory of France 
and her douceurs, till the waiter enters with a dessert which puts him to 
flight, and is very properly described as “ d’une espéce nouvelle : ”— 

Assis autour d’une table, couverte de pommes de terre et de beuf sanglant, nous 
nous consolions de l’absence de la patrie en parlant de sa gloire et de ses douceurs, 
lorsque le garcon (waiter) a paru, tenant dans ses mains un dessert d’une espéce nou- 
velle: un énorme cornichon flanqué de quatre ou cing oignons crus, avec du cresson 
pour litiére; des giteaux de plomb (plumb cakes) trop dignes de leur nom, et du 
fromage, dont la population était originaire, disait-il, de Chester. A la vue de ces 
préparatifs d’empoisonnement, nous avons déserté la table, et couru chez le docteur 
Gibbes, dans Queen's Square. 
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Such is the sort of humour that we find in M. Blanqui’s book. But 


inventions of this kind are, we suppose, necessary to amuse that idle 
class of readers who delight in works of this order. They must have a 
joke, and the English table is a standing jest that they are never weary 
of laughing at,—it is an eternal subject of vulgar pleasantry, like the 
dram bottle on the English stage, or matrimony, or a fine satire on the 
leanness or heels of the French in this country. In M. Blanqui’s next 
edition, we should however recommend him to leave out the plum- 
cakes which he has put into his dessert. It is not usual at Elephant 
and Castle Inns to send in plum-cakes at all after dinner, and at no 
English tables do cakes and cheese appear together ; this is the style of 
a French, not of an English dessert ; and the blunder discovers the 
invention, which, it must be confessed, is sufficiently harmless. 

Our traveller has been more successful in sporting with another most 
legitimate subject for ridicule—the cruelty to animals’ legislation, which 
has deservedly made us the laughing-stock of the whole world. As this 
is a topic the proper consideration of which would require a separate 
paper, we shall not enter into any discussion of it here, but confine 
ourselves to quoting M. Blanqui; premising, however, that with regard 
to the policy of this country in respect of the slave-trade, he has adopted 
a very popular French error. 

J’avais lu, dans les journaux, plusieurs histoires de procés intentés 4 quelques jeunes 
gens pour avoir maltraité des moutons et des chevaux. Les détails en étaient curieux, 
Les témoins avaient été écoutés avec autant de soin que dans une accusation d’assassinat ; 
et les délinquans condamnés a une amende de vingt shellings. Quelle humanité dans 
ce peuple, puisqu’il punit les mauvais traitemens faits aux animaux, avec une rigueur 
et des formes si imposantes! Aussi, depuis notre entrée en Angleterre, je cherchais a 


juger du bonheur des chiens, des chats, des chevaux et des Anes du pays: mais j’ai vu 
fouetter les chevaux jusqu’au sang comme dans les contrées les moins civilisées ; j’ai 
vu rosser les chiens avec une énergie toute nationale; je ne puis rien assurer de positif 
sur la destinée des chats. I] me semble qu’il y en a moins ici qu’en France, et qu’ils 
vivent sous la protection des femmes, infiniment préférable a celle des lois. Ce sont les 


gentlemen par excellence de la classe des quadrupédes. En vérité, nous avons bien 
le droit de rire un peu, quand nous lisons "histoire de ces ridicules procédures, chez 


une nation qui a inventé les pontons pour les prisonniers de guerre! Ne viendra-t-il 
pas un tems oi l’on fera justice de toutes les hypocrisies des gouvernemens, y compris 
ces invitations pathétiques de renoncer A la traite des noirs, subterfuge aujourd’hui trop 
connu, pour s’en assurer le monople? Que de faits je pourrais citer, dont j’aurais 
pour garans des témoins oculaires; et dans ces mémes journaux qui recueillent avec 
une affectation si touchante les offenses faites aux chiens et aux chats, que de preuves 
déplorables de la barbarie de plusieurs lois anglaises; que d’histoires déchirantes de Ia 
misére des individus ! 

At Carlisle, on his route northwards, M. Blanqui gives us more of 
the miseries of the table. He draws'a most frightful picture of an 
English breakfast, (which in truth is bad enough,) and complains bit- 
terly that it is the custom to drink at dinner only !—Parched with thirst 
he calls for beer at breakfast, and the demand shocks the company, and 
is neglected by the waiter—it never once struck the traveller, in his 
extreme distress from drought, that the tea with which the table was 
provided was potable :— 
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Puisqu’il n'y « rien a voir ni a apprendre dans cette vieille ville de guerre, rentrons 
pour déjeiner. Le jambon a moitié cuit et sucré vient d’étre coupé en petites feuilles 
par des couteaux de Birmingham ou de Sheffield ; le rost.beaf froid et sanglant a dja 
fait le tour de la table; on apporte les cufs durs, on sert le miel, le beurre et le thé. 
Pour le lait, on le montre aux convives au fond dun petit pot de forme élégante, et quand 
cet échantillon est épuisé, il est rare qu’on le renouvelle. Nous ne devons trouver du 
lait qu'en Ecosse. Dés que tout le monde est assis, il se fait un profond silence: le 
dejeiner est une affaire si sérieuse qu’on se garde bien de V’interrompre. Chacun pré- 
pare grayement ses tartines, composées d’une couche de beurre, recouvertes d’un vernis 
de micl, alternativement trempées dans }’cuf dur s‘il ne résiste pas trop, et dans le 
thé. Le pain est presque inconnu ; de la biére, on n’en sert point ; il n’est permis de 
boire qu’A diner. Toutes les fois qu’une soif dévorante, augmentée par cette nourriture 
seorbutique, nous a forcés de demander un verre d’ale, on nous a fait payer trés-cher 
le scandale : tous les regards se dirigeaient sur nous; les domestiques hésitaient, la 
biére n’arrivait jamais, si bien qu’a la fin nous n’osions plus avoir soif. Tels sont les 
déjeiiners anglais; toujours des ceufs, du beurre et du thé; les grands le prennent dans 
des vases d’argent, et le peuple dans la porcelaine. C’est le luxe qui fait la différence. 

In Scotland, at the village of Moffat, between Dumfries and Lanark, 
the author goes into a fit of sentimentality at the sight of a burying- 
ground :— 

Plus loin, quelques pierres sépulcrales cachées sous les sapins, autour d'un obélisque 
en marbre blane, annoncent un cimetiére, dernier rendez-vous de tous les patres qu 
ont vécu ignorés sur les crétes deces montagnes. Reposez en paix, hommes simples et 
doux, vous qui n’avez jamais connu, dans vos retraites solitaires, les fureurs du fana- 
tisme ou des partis; vous dont la main toujours bienveillante ramena tant de fois le 
voyageur égaré, reposez en paix dans ce désert, et que la terre vous soit légére! Vous 
ne vivrez point, il est vrai, dans la mémoire des hommes: mais du moins, une main 
amie yous a fermé les yeux, et vos enfans viennent souvent pleurer sur la pierre qui 
vous couvre... Pour nous, qui sait si l’amitié nous doit accorder quelque jour une larme! 

Chubby cheeked cherubim and seraphim, with stone tears as big as 
marbles carved in their eyes, are the only weepers over tomb-stones to 
be met with now-a-days. It is particularly interesting in poetry and 
pictures to see tall young ladies and slim young gentlemen watering 
graves with their tears by the light of the moon ; but this mode of di- 
gesting gricf has altogether gone out of vogue; nay, we much question 
whether it would now be quite safe to be observed haunting the church- 
yard, as the ready inference would be, that one went there not to sigh, 
but to steal a body, and the watchman might peradventure be trouble- 
some. If people have occasion to weep in this age of philosophy, they 
stay at home by the fire-side and weep in comfort. Formerly, grief 
was an exceedingly rampant passion ; folks in the olden time tore their 
clothes, and scattered ashes on their heads, and beat their breasts, and 
plucked up their hair by the roots; but these transports, which in their 
day were considered merely as decent mourning, have given place to 
new suits of black and all the quiet pathos of cambric handkerchiefs. 

At Glasgow, M. Blanqui is struck by the deficiency of the museum in 
what pertains to the study of anatomy, “ Si l’on excepte les travaux de 
Hunter,” he observes, “ pas un seul squelette complet, pas un systeme 
d'organes n’est représenté méme en cire.” On his expressing his as- . 
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tonishment to Professor Cooper, the latter replied in these terms:— 
« Monsieur on disséque rarement en Angleterre, et il n’est point aisé 
d’imiter avec exactitude ce qu’on est forcé d’examiner furtivement. I] 
semble que les travaux anatomiques soient ici une mauvaise action. Vous 
le voyez, nous ne manquons pas de préjugés; mais qu’y faire? ona 
- beau vanter nos lumiéres, nous avons plus de pitié pour les morts que 
pour les vivans.” 

We cannot think of following our traveller closely through Scotland ; 
suffice it to say, that he sees the lions of the country, and describes 
them pretty much as other people have described them before. At Edin- 
burgh he goes a pilgrimage to Sir Walter Scott’s house, which interests 
him more than all the palaces of the new town :—“ Quand les étrangers 
visitaient Athénes, ils couraient voir tout d’abord Socrate et Platon: 
notre premiére visite était due a l’auteur des Puritains et de Waverley ; 
mais ’?—-—-he was out of town. Nevertheless the disappointment is 
good for a description : “ Au premier coup de la sonnette que nous avons 
agitée d’une main émue, une femme est accourue, fidéle gardienne de 
la demeure du poéte ;”—this intuitive perception of the fidelity of Sir 
Walter’s maid is truly admirable. In the reception-room M. Blanqui 
finds a volume of Guy Mannering lying open on the table, which the 
French, who love to generalise, will set down as a proof that Sir Walter 
reads nothing but his own writings. The Socrates or Plato of the 
modern Athens being out of town, all the fine things of the city lost 
their charm, and the traveller was obliged to climb the Calton-hill to 
recover emotion : ** Et, pour retrouver des émotions dignes d’Edimbourg, 
il a fallu monter sur Calton hill, et nous remettre en présence de tous 
ses monumens.” 

From Edinburgh the author bends his course to London through 
Durham and York. The remarks of an intelligent foreigner on things 
in our capital, too familiar to be remarked at all by us, must always pos- 
sess some interest ; as the people of a great city are like a savage who 
has no notion how he looks till a stranger holds up a mirror to him ; we 
therefore hoped in M. Blanqui’s view of London to make ourselves 
amends for some dull time that we have passed with him in the pro- 
vinces, but we must own that he has rather disappointed us, though he 
certainly does occasionally surprise us by his truly original discoveries. 
For instance, he finds that we have the art of tastily decorating our 
buildings, gardens, and public establishments, in a manner to keep alive 
the fire of patriotism ; and in support of this position, he quotes that | 
long green gun and the pot-bellied mortar in St. James's Park. The 
national vanity, we are told, is daily fed by the sight of these trophies, 
and children ask their parents the history of them. This curiosity in 
the children must be particularly embarrassing to the papas and mamas, 
for we much question whether one person out of ten thousand knows 
any thing whatever about these trophies, further than that the one is.a 
long green cannon, and the other what they call a dwn. Asfor the 
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mortar even in its best day, when first planted in the Park, so little did 
the “ vanilé nationale” delight in it, that it was made the subject of a 
variety of scurvy jests, and suggested ideas the most opposite to the 
heroic in the public mind. The national vanity does not set in this 
channel ; we are rather a purse-proud than a chivalrous people. 

At Greenwich, M. Blanqui goes on to say, “ Les orphelins de la marine _ 
se jouent sur le bord de la Tamise, au milieu des canons et de l'appareil 
des armes.” With the exception of the old guns that do civil duty as 
posts at the corner of the streets, there are unluckily no cannons at all 
at Greenwich ; the artillery and warlike stores being at Woolwich, and 
consequently the “ orphelins” see as little of them as if they were at 
the Land’s End. Our traveller remarks on the extraordinary civility of 
the English military, and quotes M. Dupin, who made the same obser- 
vation, having seen the soldiers marching by files on the pavement, and 
going off the foot-path in order to give way to the inhabitants. It was 
only very lately, however, that great complaints were made of the rude- 
ness of the military in thrusting the passengers off the pavement, and 
in consequence of repeated remonstrances, an order was issued that they 
should march in files (Indian file would be more proper). Speaking from 
our own observation, we have never witnessed any disposition on the part 
of the Guards either to yield to or unnecessarily to inconvenience the 
passengers ; they seem to us to march to their destination without ever 
going a step out of theirway to annoy or accommodate. M. Blanqui views 
our military punishments with the abhorrence with which they are re- 
garded by the whole civilized world ; on this subject, however, he surprises 
us by the information that they were more cruel in the last age, when they 
cut off the noses and ears of soldiers !—cutting off the ears was a civil 
not a military punishment. Our traveller’s remarks on English actors 
are by no means what we should have expected ; he says that they are 
‘«« beaucoup plus pénétrés de leur réle” than the French, and -that they 
do not carry on the scene “ ces distractions qui les empéchent de prendre 
une part active a la marche de la piéce ;"—for the first point of superi- 
ority we should never have given our actors credit, nor do we think they are 
particularly famous for the latter virtue ; and generally speaking we hold, 
that dramatic talent is ten thousand times more abundant in France than 
in England. If M. Blanqui’s taste in acting, however, is not vastly su- 
perior to his taste in music, his authority is not worth much, for he 
says that at the Haymarket little Theatre, he heard a symphony as well 
executed as at the Théatre Francais; now we all know that the Little 
Theatre orchestra is a thing not to be named without abhorrence ; it 
has indeed been aptly called the banditti, from its murderous execution ; 
while the orchestra of the ThéAtre Francais, on the other hand, ‘like 
most Parisian orchestras, is at least respectable. On an extravagant 
melo-drama and a broad farce from the French performed at our 
Summer Theatres, M. Blanqui indulges in some very clumsy attempts 
at pleasantry ; but here we must leave him, for his humour is not very 
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amusing ; and we have, thank heaven, nearly got through the volume, 
which ends with this touch of sentimental eloquence on the author's 
returning to his native shore: “ Salut! douce terre de la patric, toi qui 
portes les étres que j'aime, et qui me vas rendre une sceur chérie!_ Nous 
venons de visiter le séjour de l'industrie et de l’opulence ; nous avons 
parcouru des villes brillantes, des provinces fertiles, des routes magni- 
fiques ; mais nous n’avons rien trouvé d’aussi aimable que toi.” 

From the beginning to the end of this book we do not find a single 
date, consequently we are uninformed as to the length of the author's 
stay in England ; that he was here in the year 1823, we discover from 
a circumstance which he mentions ; but the duration of his visit is left as 
it seems to us in studied obscurity ; we guess that it was not very long. 

We do not pretend to be judges of French composition, but it strikes 
us that the style of M. Blanqui’s work is its chief merit ; it certainly has 
infinitely the advantage of his matter. We shall conclude by quoting a 
favourable specimen of the writer’s cloquence; he is alluding to the 
droit d’ainesse: — 

Aussi voit-on en Angleterre beaucoup de femmes que cette loi fatale eondamne pour 
toujours au célibat, passer leurs jours dans la solitude et le silence, révant le bonheur 
d’étre méres, et mille autres délices qui ne perdent rien a étre imaginées. Leur vic 
s’éteint sans avoir brillé, rarement sans avoir é¢6 utile; et, quoique le monde les _re- 
pousse, quoique jamais peut-¢tre un coeur ami n’ait battu prés du leur, elles sont res- 
iées bonnes et tendres pour l’infortune, indulgentes et calmes envers I’injustice des 
hommes et les rigueurs du sort. 





EXPEDITION TO THE SOURCE OF ST. PETER’S RIVER, &c. &c.* 


THE success which attended the expedition to the Rocky Mountains,t 
and the important information which it imparted, concerning the nature 
of the valley drained by the Missouri and its tributaries, induced the 
government of the United States to continue its endeavours to explore 
the unknown wilds within its limits ; and the first object which occurred 
as deserving investigation was the tract of country bounded by the Mis- 
souri, the Mississippi, and the northern boundary of the United States, 
which is a triangular section, including about three hundred miles of 
longitude, and seven hundred of latitude. 

All later travellers to the Upper Mississippi concurred in mentioning 





* Narrative of an Expedition to the Source of St. Peter's River, Lake Winnepeek, 
Lake of the Woods, &c. &c. performed in the year 1823, by order of the Hon. J. C. 
Calhoun, Secretary of War, under the command of Stephen H. Long, Major U.S. T. E. 
Compiled from the notes of Major Long, Messrs. Say, Keating, and Colhoun. By 
William H. Keating, AM. &c. Professor of Mineralogy and Chemistry, as applied to 
the Arts, in the University of Pennsylvania; Geologist and Historiographer to the 
Expedition. 2 Vols. 8vo. Philadelphia, 1824. . 

+ For an account of which, see London Magazine, April, 1823. 
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a river St. Peter, discovered at the end of the seventeenth century, but 
visited only by Carver, whose account of it (1778) was supposed to con- 
tain many inaccuracies. Various circumstances tended to make it desira- 
ble to the government to obtain a correct knowledge of the country, 
the St. Peter, and the Red River, to the forty-ninth parallel of north lati- 
tude, and also of that on the hitherto unsurveyed northern frontier. It 
was accordingly resolved in the spring of 1823 to send an expedition for 
the above purposes, the command of which was intrusted to Major 
Long, who left Philadelphia April 30, accompanied by the gentlemen 
whose names are mentioned in the title page. Dr. Edwin James, 
who was to have accompanied the expedition, did not receive in due 
time the letters sent to him, by which most unfortunate circumstance 
the place of botanist was left vacant. M. Say, indeed, collected such 
plants as seemed to him interesting, but with the diffidence with which 
a man performs a business with which he does not pretend to be con- 
versant. 

In eleven days they reached Wheeling, in Virginia, a very flourishing 
and rapidly increasing town of above two thousand inhabitants; the 
prosperity of which appears to be owing in a great degree to the com- 
pletion of the national road. This town seems likely to rise to affluence 
by becoming the emporium through which all the commerce between 
the east and the west must pass. 

Having spent three days at Wheeling, they proceeded to Zanesville, a 
pleasant and flourishing town at the junction of the Licking Creek, and 
the Muskingum, where a number of manufactories have already been 
established. 

It was in the neighbourhood of Zanesville that their attention was 
first directed to the remains of the works of the natives, which indicate 
that a very numerous aboriginal population must have formerly been 
seated in that country. The first they observed was at Irville, a small 
village eleven miles west of Zanesville. It has been opened, and, as usual, 
bones were found in it. It was fifteen feet in diameter, and about four and 
a half in height, and the base seems to have been elliptic. Their guide, 
who had seen it opened, said that among the bones there had been a skele- 
ton, nearly entire, laid with the head towards the north-west, the arms 
were thrown back over the head. There were also many spear and arrow 
heads, and a thin plate of copper about eight inches by five or six, probably 
an ornament. There are numerous other mounds in the vicinity, some of 
very large dimensions ; there was one near the road, thirty-five or forty 
feet high. They were told that the valley and neighbouring hills abounded 
in excavations like wells; they are stated by Mr. Atwater to be at least 
a thousand in number, and many of them twenty feet deep. Near New- 
ark, a pleasant town twenty-five miles from Zanesville, are véty fine 
remains of Indian works, which the travellers did not see. Mr. 
Atwater, however, has published an account of them, from which it 
appears that they covered several miles of country, and were perhaps 
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connected with other works at a distance, by parallel walls extending 
over a space of thirty miles. Among these works is a circular fort con- 
taining twenty-six acres, surrounded by a wall formed by the earth, 
thrown out of a deep ditch on the inside ; the wall is now from twenty- 
five to thirty feet high. At Newark, they met with that eccentric cha- 
racter, Captain John Cleeves Symes, well known in Europe as well as 
America for the partial insanity, which leads him to pervert, to the support 
of a manifestly absurd doctrine, all the facts which he has collected with 
great industry, from numberless authorities. From Newark they pro- 
ceeded through a heavily wooded country, destitute of population, to 
Columbus, the capital of Ohio. The weather was now becoming very 
warm, the thermometer at noon standing usually at above eighty degrees. 


On May 21, the expedition left Columbus, on its way to Piqua, situated on the 
Miami, about seventy miles west of Columbus, and likewise in the state of Ohio. The 
intermediate country is but thinly settled; the soil is black, and not very deep, seldom 
more than eight inches ; it is underlaid with sand and pebbles, which are evidently the 
detritus of granitic rocks, similar to the large boulders, observed every where throughout 
the country. No rocks to be met with in place. Although the country is very high, 
being probably, from the best measurements which have been made, at least three hun- 
dred and fifty feet above the surface of Lake Erie, and consequently upwards of nine 
hundred above the surface of the ocean, it is wet, being swampy, with occasional open 
woods, and soft marshy prairies, very unlike those which are described by travellers, as 
existing to the westward, and which we afterwards met with on the St. Peter’s, &c. The 
whole of this part of our route led us irresistibly to the conclusion, that we were travel- 
ling upon the bottom of some lake, whose waters had, at a comparatively modern period, 
broken their bounds and found their way to the ocean. It is true that in the present 
state of our geographical and geological knowledge of the valley drained by the Missis- 
sippi, it is impossible to assign any probable limits to this vast internal ocean ; we know 
too little of the true direction of the different chains of mountains, which extend through- 
out this section of our country, or of their respective heights, to allow us to trace the 
limits of this powerful dam, which formerly kept the whole of our western country under 
water, nor can we attempt to show in what places, and from what causes the dam was 
forced ; but the mere inspection of the high plains which form the centre of the state of 
Ohio, must satisfy us that they doubtless owe the characters which they present to the 
recent sojourn of water. Thecountry is covered with a very heavy growth of wood ; many 


of the trees are upwards of five feet in diameter. 

At Piqua, on the west bank of the Miami, they stopped for a day and 
viewed the highly interesting and curious works in the vicinity, the 
monuments of a nation far more advanced in civilization than those who 
were found there a century or twoago. There are five circular and one 
elliptical work, two on the east, and the remainder on the west side of 
the river. The circular ones are of various diameters, one hundred and 
fifty to two hundred and twenty-five feet, each with one entrance. The 
elliptical enclosure is eighty-three feet by two hundred and ninety-five, 
without appearance of an entrance. One of those on the east bank, one 
hundred and twenty-five feet diameter, is in a most commanding position 
on the brow of a hill, and has not yet received any injury from the hand 
of man. It is covered with trees of very large size ; on the top of the 
parapet they found the trunk of a tree which had evidently grown long 
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after the rampart was constructed, and which from the number of conten- 
tric layers of the trunk (two hundred and fifty in the outer half, the inner 
part being decayed) they concluded to have been at least five hundred 
years old when it was felled. «These works all bear the impress of a 
very remote antiquity ; in some cases, trees of a very large size are seen 
growing on the trunks of still larger trees. We have, as we conceive, 
no data to enable us to refer them to any definite date ; but we are well 
warranted, from all their characters, in assigning to them an antiquity of 
upwards of a thousand years.” These appear to have been military for- 
tifications, and many Indian arrow heads are found about them. But 
about three miles west of Piqua they saw the traces of another work, an 
ellipse, nine hundred feet by fifteen hundred, which they conceive to be 
a religious monument. 

Leaving Piqua, they entered on the table-land which divides the 
waters of the lakes from those of the Gulf of Mexico, and continued on 
it, or in its immediate vicinity, till they reached Prairie du Chien on the 
Mississippi. ‘This singular feature, which the country presents in the 
interlockage, almost every where apparent between the head streams of 
two mighty rivers which fall into the ocean, at the distance of two thou- 
sand miles, has not escaped the attention of the inhabitants of Ohio ; and 
commissioners have been appointed to survey the country, and report on, 
the most eligible plan for connecting the rivers that flow into the lakes 
with the tributaries of the Ohio. Four plans have been proposed, but no 
decision has yet been made. From Piqua to Fort St. Mary, the country 
was uninteresting to the naturalist ; marshy, swampy, with no rocks én 
situ, but few boulders and few wild animals ; the botanist, it is probable, 
might have found much to interest him. The historical recollections of 
the theatre of the chief operations of St. Clair, Wayne, and Harrison, 
were some compensation, but the traces of the works that formerly stood 
here are rapidly disappearing. The weather had become very hot, 
eighty-eight degrees Fahrenheit in the shade at noon ; the mosquitoes 
and other insects grew troublesome ; and the entertainment they received 
along the road was observed to be more and more rough, denoting their 
speedy approach to the last limits of civilization. They met with no 
Indians in the state of Ohio. They are said not to exceed two thou- 
sand, and are rapidly deereasing. They are principally Ottawas, Mia- 
mis, Senecas, Wyandots, &c. 

They reached Fort Wayne on the twenty-sixth of May, having tra- 
velled from Wheeling to Columbus, one hundred and forty miles, in six 
days, and from Columbus to Fort Wayne, one hundred and fifty-eight 
miles, in another six days, or twenty-five miles per day on an average. 
The inhabitants of Fort Wayne are chiefly of Canadian origin, all more 
or less imbued with Indian blood, forming a very mixed and apparently 
worthless population. The sudden chahge from an American to a 
fogs population has a surprising and at the least an unpleasant effect ; 

for the first twenty-four hours the traveller fancies himself in a real 
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Babel ; but the disgust excited by the degraded situation of the white 
man, the descendant of the European, is, perhaps, the strongest sensation 
that a traveller experiences. 

At Fort Wayne, they met with a celebrated chicf of the Potawatomis, 
of the name of Metea, which signifies in their language kiss me. From 
him they collected a great deal of interesting informatioit respecting his 
countrymen ; to which they have added numerous particulars from a 
manuscript, communicated to them by Dr. Hall, a surgeon residing 
at Chicago. They discuss at some length the question of the can- 
nibalism of the Potawatomis, which, evidence that scems irrefragable 
compels them to resolve in the affirmative. 

They made arrangements to cross the wilderness, of above two hun- 
dred miles, between Fort Wayne and Chicago; happily they met with 
the express, sent from the latter place for letters, and detained him as a 
guide. They set out May 29; the party consisted of seven persons, 
including the soldier, and a black servant named Andrew Allison: they 
had also two horses laden with provisions. The country to the west 
of Fort Wayne, is much more promising than that to the cast 
of it; the soil is thin, but of good quality ; prairies are occasionally 
met with. The streams they crossed on the first day were imcon- 
siderable. The Eel river being much swollen had detained a party 

‘of traders, who had been encamped there some time with a large 
quantity of furs, with which they did not dare to cross the stream 
in its present state. The following day a ride of thirty miles 
brought them to the Elkheart, a fine stream, which they intended to 
ford before night, but found it too much swollen to cross without a raft, 
which they had no time to construct; they therefore made their way 
along the left bank, knowing that the usual path crossed back to that 
side twenty miles below the first crossing. The country travelled over 
this day consisted of low flat ridges, the summits of which presented 
extensive levels, interspersed with many small lakes and lagoons. These 
ridges are not above ten or fifteen fect in height, but their sides are so 
steep that the ascent is sometimes difficult for horses. The country was 


almost destitute of timber till within a few miles of the Elkheart, when — 


they entered the river bottom, where they found a noble forest of oak, 
black and white walnuts, &c. the soil appearing to be of the very best 
quality, but rather wet. Some small lakes are surrounded exclusively with 
white cedars, which are not seen elsewhere, or intermixed with the forest 
trees on the elevated ground. In the prairies, are many conical depres- 
sions in the earth, from eight to ten or more feet deep, and from twenty 
to thirty in diameter, and they remind the geologist of the funnel-formed 
holes observable in gypsum formations. No rocks appear iv sifu any 
where along these prairies, but they are covered with granitic boulders, 
bearing evident marks of attrition. 

The sudden and great variation in the temperature proved one of the 
chief inconveniences in travelling on the prairies west of the Mississipp1- 
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On this day, the thermometer was at 38° Fahrenheit at sunrise, and 72° 
at noon ; but it was remarkable that none of the party suffered from'the | 
effects of these changes. The difficulties they experienced in their way 
to the second crossing were very great ; their horses met with but little 
grass, and were forced to subsist on the bark of trees ; it was necessary 
to bind them to prevent them rambling, but they broke the bark liga- 
ments by which they were fastened, and strayed to a great distance 
from the camp; the pursuit after them in the morning caused a great 
loss of time. They resolved to proceed with all speed to seek a 
place where the horses might find pasture, hoping to reach the 
crossing before night. The closeness of the forest, and the swampy 
nature of the ground, opposed great difficulties, and at noon they 
had advanced only six miles in four hours. They met too with a rapid 
stream twenty yards wide, hitherto undescribed, which falls into the 
Elkheart three miles below the first crossing. They proceeded ‘some 
distance up the stream, and fortunately came to a place where a large 
tree had fallen across and afforded them a safe bridge. After crossing it 
they had nearly lost some horses in the swamps; and after a most 
fatiguing journey encamped in a place so low that they could hardly find a 
spot dry enough to spread their blankets, the swarms of mosquitoes 
deprived them of rest, and their horses too were as badly off for grass as 
before. This was a discouraging commencement of their journey 
through the woods. On Sunday, Ist of June, they set out as early as 
possible, and for five hours were engaged in even greater difficulties 
than the day preceding. In the afternoon, however, they fell into the 
usual track from Wayne to Chicago, and travelled with ease and comfort 
over a prairie country, interspersed with occasional spots of woodland. 
They reached at sun-set a romantic stream, called Devil’s River, where 
they encamped on a spot, the extraordinary beauty of which formed a 
striking contrast with their situation on the preceding evening. 

The next day they reached the junction of the Elkheart with the 
St. Joseph of Lake Michigan (so called to distinguish it from the St. 
Joseph of Lake Erie), which is a fine stream deeply incased, and 
about one hundred yards wide. The scenery of the country through 
which they passed was beautiful, and rendered more picturesque by the 
ruins of Strawberry, Rum, and St. Joseph’s villages, formerly the resi- 
dence of Indians, or of the first French settlers. Near these villages 
they found two traders carrying on a lucrative commerce: and our 
travellers justly reprobate the scandalous frauds practised on the Indians, 
and the shocking manner in which, contrary to reason, morality, the 
laws of the land, and in spite of the efforts of the government agents, 
the traders persist in holding out to the Indians the irresistible tempta- 
tion of liquor, the effect of which is to demoralize and destroy them. 

There is in this neighbourhood the Carey Mission house, about 
twenty-five miles from the mouth of the St. Joseph, and one mile 
from its banks. It originated with the Baptist Missionary Society 
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at Washington, and is on the site of an extensive Potawatomi 
village. From forty to sixty children, of whom fifteen are girls, 
are educated here. They are either children of Indians, or half- 
bred descendants of French and Indian parents ; they all appear very 
happy, and to make as rapid a progress as white children of the same 
age would make. Their principal excellence is in works of imitation ; 
they write astonishingly well, and many display great natural talent for 
drawing. 

At forty-three miles from the Carey station they reached the shores 
of Lake Michigan, which appeared vast as an ocean, with a surface as 
calm and unruffled as if it had been a sheet of ice. Towards the north 
the prospect over the lake was boundless ; but towards the south it was 
limited to a few hundred yards, being suddenly cut off by a range of 
low sand hills from twenty to forty feet in height, and, in some instances, 
rising perhaps to upwards of one hundred feet. The beach resembled 
that of the Atlantic, in New Jersey: the sand hills are undulating, and 
crowned at their summits with a scrubby growth of white pine and 
furze, while the brow facing the lake is quite bare. On the 4th of 
June, they encamped at the southern extremity of the lake. The beach 
is covered with fragments of rocks, evidently primitive, and probably 
derived from the decomposition of the same masses, which by their 
destruction have given rise to the immense deposit of sand and pebbles 
that forms the bottom of the lake. These fragments are all rolled, and 
vary much in size; the largest observed might weigh twenty or thirty 
tons. They consist of granite, mica, and clay slates, hornblende, &c. 
The hills appear to have been produced by the constant accumulation of 
sand blown from the beach by the strong north-westerly winds which 
prevail during the winter season ; the sand is loose and uncemented. In 
a few places, traces of lignite and peat are met with ; doubtless resulting 
from a decomposition of the partial vegetation of those hills, which was 


Dearborn (Chicago) on the 5th of June, having travelled two hundred 
and sixteen miles in eight days. They found Chicago by no means 
deserving the eulogium passed on it by M. Schoolcraft, who says “ it is 
the most fertile and beautiful place that can be imagined ;” whereas, in 
point of fact, the garrison of from seventy to ninety men could not sub- 
sist on the grain raised in the country, though they devoted much time to 
agriculture. The post was abandoned a few months after the party left 
it, being no longer judged necessary asa check on the Indians. _ 

Near Chicago they had the pleasure of beholding the division of 
waters starting from the same source, and running in two different 
directions to feed streams that discharge themselves into the ocean at 
immense distances from each other. They were led to the conclusion, 
that an elevation of the lake, of a few feet (not more than ten or 
twelve feet) above their present level would cause them to discharge 


their waters, partly at least, into the gulf of Mexico ; and it is evident, 
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they say, that such a discharge once existed. The legislature of the 
Illinois has already caused a survey to be made, to ascertain whether 
it would be practicable to establish this communication, and the best 
mode of effecting it. 

The party left Chicago, June 11, and having procured a French 
engagé, named Le Sellier, as a guide, Major Long resolved, instead of 
taking his course so as to reach the Mississippi at Fort Armstrong, to pro- 
ceed direct to Prairie du Chien, and Fort Crawford. They went for the. 
first day nearly west seventeen miles. They crossed the Chicago, the 
river Des Plaines, and reached De Page’s river. The whole country is 
low, flat, and swampy, and overflowed during the spring, when canoes 
pass across the prairie in all directions. On the Fox river, a fine 
stream, one hundred and twenty yards over, they met with some of the 
Menomones, or wild rice eaters, an Indian nation that is rapidly decreasing 
in numbers. About twenty-eight miles west of Fox river, they met 
with some Potawatomis, and stopped at the lodge of the chief whose 
name was Kakasheka (Crow). These Indians were friendly, but trou- 
blesome by their familiarity. They were better looking men than most 
of their nation, but the women were very ugly, and the children by no 
means looked as if they were to grow up to resemble their fathers. 

On the 14th of June, they reached Rock river, which they crossed in 
a canoe, it being one hundred and twenty yards wide, and, at that time, 
too deep to be forded. The valley of Rock river is here about half a 
mile wide, and is utterly destitute of rocks, differing very much in this 
respect from the characters observed higher up, from which it derives its 
name. They could not ascertain whether the rocks there were in place, 
or merely boulders. In the morning, they had remarked a spot where 
the limestone appeared in situ. Major Long thought they were 
approaching what is called the lead formation of the west. They care- 
fully examined the country, to ascertain whether any lead ore occurred 
in their route, but they found none. They consider the whole surface 
as covered by an ancient alluvion, consisting principally of a bed of loose 
uncemented pebbles, varying in size from the smallest grain to the size 
of an apple, interspersed with boulders, sometimes of very large dimen- 
sions. The alluvion seems to consist chiefly of the detritus of primitive 
rocks, such as fragments of quartz, granite, sienite, &c.; but, as far 
as they could observe, without any trace of metalliferous mineral. Many 
fragments of limestone are also interspersed, and the limestone seen in the 
morning probably extends to a great distance under the alluvion. With 
respect to the lead ore of this country, the travellers say, “ from the 
specimens we have seen, as well as from all we have read, we cannot 
hesitate in asserting it as our opinion, that no lead has yet been dis- 
covered on the Merrimeg or the Mississippi, in a metalliferous limestone ; 
but that wherever it has been found, it has always been in alluvion, and 
never in regular veins or beds, or even masses, which might be considered 
as coeval with the substances in which they are imbedded.” 
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The following morning the weather was very fair, and after 
travelling eighteen miles, they reached a small stream, called Pek- 
tannons. As Le Sellier seemed to have got beyond the limits of 
the country with which he was acquainted, Major Long engaged a 
chief of the name of Wanebea, to act as their guide to the Prairie 
du Chien. This Indian proved to be a very intelligent man, and they 
obtained from him a great mass of interesting information respecting 
the manners, customs, opinions, and traditions of his nation. They 
reached the Prairie du Chien on the 18th, and on the 19th crossed the 
Wiscousan, by the aid of two boats, to Fort Crawford, in which Col. 
Morgan, the commanding officer, had come with Lieut. Scott, to meet 
them. They proceeded towards the Mississippi, which they reached at 
eleven o'clock at night, after a ride of three hours through a country, 
the scenery of which, seen at that hour, struck them as singularly ro- 
mantic. They arrived too late in the evening to see the Mississippi, 
but hastened to view that important river the next morning. Its breadth 
at Prairie du Chien is half a mile, including a long and narrow island. 
In the neighbouring country there are numerous remains of Indian works, 
mounds, &e. 

At Prairie du Chien the party was increased by an escort of a corporal and 
nine men, under Lieut. Scott. They stopped fourdays at Prairie du Chien; 
and with a view to arrive as soon as possible at Fort St. Anthony, Major 
Long divided the party, and travelled by land with Mr. Colhoun, while 
the other gentlemen ascended the Mississippi in a boat. The route was 
attended with greater difficulties than had been expected. It was rough, 
hilly, without any beaten track ; and the highlands, which they attempted 
to keep, were intersected by deep valleys and numerous streams. They 
met with abundance of wild roses and fine strawberries. Major Long's 
party passed on the 28th down a valley bounded on both sides by high 
precipices ; at last the valley widened, and they immediately beheld the 
majestic Mississippi, in the broad valley of which nature is displayed 
with gigantic features. “When we entered the prairie,” says Mr. 
Colhoun, “a landscape was presented that combined grander beauties 
than I had ever beheld: far as the eye could follow were traced two 
gigantic walls, of the most regular outline, between which lay a level 
verdant prairie, the seene of the flexures of the Mississippi. My sensa- 
tions were enhanced when I saw the evidences of a great catastrophe ; 
majestic as is the Mississippi, there was a time when it swept along a 
stream more than one hundredfold its present volume.” 

The gentlemen soon came to an Indian village, under a chief of con- 
siderable distinction, named Wapasha, who is very friendly to the 
Americans. Near this spot, and for the two following days, they saw 
many Indian mounds, &c. on the banks of the Mississippi, and especially 
near the shores of Lake Pepin, along which the land party travelled on 
the 30th, on which day Major Long reached another Indian village, 
under Shakea, one of the most distinguished leaders of the Ducotas. 
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The party in the boat joined again at this place. After visiting the 
village, the two parties again separated, and Major Long reached Fort 
St. Anthony the next evening without accident. 

The party that ascended the river was extremely struck by the magnifi- 
cent scenery that it presented, the features of which, says the narrative, 
are “ so wild, so bold, and so majestic, so different from the landscapes that 
we were used to in ourtameregions, that they impart new sensationsto the 
mind ; the rapidity of the stream, though it opposes our ascent, delights 
us ; it conveys such an idea of the extensive volume of water which this 
river carelessly rolls towards the ocean. The immense number of islands 
which it embosoms also contribute to the variety of the scenery, by pre- 
senting it constantly under a new aspect.” In this voyage up the Mis- 
sissippi, they had encamped for the night on a prairie between Racoon 
and Bad Axe rivers, where being greatly tormented by the mosquitoes, 
they determined at eleven o'clock at night to proceed in their boat ; and 
the wind being fair they advanced rapidly for three hours, till a storm 
rising compelled them to draw near the bank. A heavy rain fell for some 
hours ; but notwithstanding their comfortless situation in an open boat, 
there was an irresistible interest in the scene ; in the midst of the gloomy 
forests of the Mississippi, every flash of lightning displayed a scene 
which the painter would delight to fix upon his canvass ; and the loud 
peals of thunder, reverberated by the rocky cliffs which border on the 
river, sublimely contrasted with the low but uninterrupted murmuring of 
the rolling waters. The boat reached Wapashas village on the29th, about 
dn hour after Major Long had quitted it. They invited this celebrated 
chief into their boat, with which he readily complied ; but declined ac- 
companying them to Fort St. Anthony, because he had that morning 
heard of the approach of his enemies, Chippewas, who he said had lately 
become troublesome, descending the river that bears their name, and 
cutting off small parties of the Ducotas who were hunting. 

The following day they reached the southern extremity of Lake Pepin, 
the navigation of which being dangerous when the wind is fresh, they 
encamped for the night. The lake is twenty-one miles long ; from one 
to three broad. The scenery of the lake differs from that of the river, 
its surface being smooth, and unchecked by a single island. A very 
remarkable cliff, four hundred and fifty feet high, on the East bank of 
the lake, is a striking object. It is the scene too of a romantic story of 
an Indian girl, who killed herself by leaping from its summit, in the 
sight of her parents, who wished to compel her to marry against her will. 
It is still called the Maiden’s Rock. It was late at night on the 2d of 
July when the boat entered the St. Peter, and proceeded up the river 
opposite the Fort ; ‘but it being too late to enter, the travellers spent the 
night on the south bank, in the open air. On the 6th of July they walked 
to the Falls of St. Anthony, which, though only.sixteen feet and a half 
perpendicular, make a very picturesque cascade, the breadth being broken 
in a peculiar manner by the recks. Messrs. Say, Colhoun, and Keating, 
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made the hazardous and rash experiment of fording over to the island, 
in the middle of the current, which they indeed accomplished, but with 
great danger. 

The soldiers that accompanied them from Fort Crawford having proved 
unequal to the fatigues of the journey, Col. Snelling sent them back, 
and replaced them by a guard consisting of a serjeant, two corporals, 
and eighteen soldiers. With this more efficient escort they left Fort 
St. Anthony, on the 9th of July, in the afternoon, having exchanged 
their interpreter for another, Joseph Renville, a half breed of the Ducota 
nation, who most ably performed the duties of interpreter and guide, 
and gave valuable information respecting that nation. The whole party 
now consisted of thirty-three persons ; and to examine both the river and 
the adjacent country, they divided into two bodies, resolving to keep com- 
pany as much as should be practicable, and to encamp, if possible, every 
night at the same place. . 

After six days’ voyage up the river, finding that their progress was 
very slow, and great part of their provisions and stores having been 
spoiled by heavy rains, and by the upsetting of a canoe, they resolved 
to change their mode of travelling. Major Long, therefore, dismissed 
nine soldiers, thinking twelve would suffice to protect them, as the 
Indians were less numerous ; and they proceeded in one party by land. 
Their progress along the banks of the river, which was attended with 
much difficulty and fatigue, did not offer any thing remarkable till the 
18th of July, when, seeking for a spot to encamp, they were struck by 
high rugged rocks, rising in an insulated manner in the widened valley 
of the St. Peter’s, which they had the satisfaction of finding to be primitive 
rocks in situ. We had traced these scattering boulders, which lay 
insulated in the prairies, from the banks of the Muskingum to this place. 
We had seen them gradually increasing in size and number, and pre- 
senting fewer signs of attrition as we advanced farther on our journey.” 
‘¢ The character of these rocks was examined with care, and found very 
curious. It seemed as if four simple minerals, quartz, feldspar, mica, 
and amphibole, had united to produce all the varieties of combination 
which can arise from the association of two or more of these minerals ; 
and these combinations were in such immediate contact, that the same 
fragment, as we viewed one or the other end of it, might be referred to 

different rocks. The only rock composed by the union of two of those 
principles that we did not observe, was, graphic granite, but which 
may perhaps exist there.” Proceeding along the St. Peter, they came 
to the Lac qui parle, a name translated from the Indian Mendaea, but 
the origin of which is unknewn ; and on the 22d reached the last ex- 
pansion of the river, called-improperly a lake, viz. Bigstone Lake, and 
which may be considered as the head of the St. Peter. They conceive 
the whole length of this river not to ‘exceed five hundred miles, a meg 
different estimate ftom those of Breckenridge and others, who make it 
one thousand or even twelve hundred miles long. It is not probable 
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that it can ever be made a convenient stream for navigation. On the 
23d they reached Lake Travers, on which is an establishment of the 
Colombia Fur Company, which was created in 1822, by a few indi- 
viduals formerly in the service of the Hudson’s Bay and North-west 
Companies, who, on the consolidation of those two Companies into one, 
settled on the United States’ territory to trade with the Indians, south 
of the boundary line. In this neighbourhood the party had several 
amicable meetings with the Ducota Indians, of whom a very interesting 
account is given. 

On the way from Lake Travers to Pembina, they met with large herds 
of buffaloes, some of which were killed. They likewise encountered 
u party of Indians, whose intentions were evidently hostile; but they 
were baffled by the precaution of decamping, and continuing their march 
at midnight. On the 5th of August, early, they reached Pembina, on 
the Red River, one hundred and seventy miles from its mouth. This 
river is only fifty yards broad, but very deep. It is deeply incased, 
which prevents its overflowing the country. An old trader, however, 
stated, that he had once seen it overflow its banks, the water having 
risen sixty-six feet. The usual rise is from fifteen to twenty feet. The 
chief object of their visit to this place was, the determination of the 
forty-ninth degree of latitude ; and after a series of observations during 
four days, Major Long had a post fixed up, with the letters G. B. on 
the North, and U. S. on the South side, and proclaimed “that the 
country on the Red River, above that point, was within the territory 
of the United States.” The declaration was made in the presence of 
all the inhabitants, who were collected for the purpose, and seemed well 
satisfied on learning that the whole settlement of Pembina, except a 
single log house on the left bank, would be included in the territory of 
the United States. They observed that the buffalo would all lie on the 
South of the line. 

With a view to comply with his instructions, Major Long proposed to 
travel along the northern boundary of the United States to Lake Supe- 
rior ; but he was informed at Pembina that such an undertaking would 
be impracticable, the whole of the country from Red Lake to Lake Winne- 
peek, Lake of the Woods, and Lake Superior, being covered with small 
lagoons and marshes, which rendered it impenetrable for h The 
only practicable mode was to follow the principal stroll in bark 
canoes, which being light could be carried where the navigation was. 
obstructed by shoals or rapids. Several routes were suggested, but that 
by Lake Winnepeek was judged the best, and adopted.. The horses, 
being useless, were sold. On the 9th of August they left Pembina, and 
on the second day reached Fort Douglas, the fort of the Hudson's Bay 
Company, where they were most hospitably received by Donald Mackenzie, 
Esq. Chief Factor, and one of the Counsellors of the Company, who 
offered his services even before Major Long had presented him the letter 
of recommendation which had been most politely given him by the British 
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Minister, Mr. Stratford Canning. They remained at Fort Gerry, near 
Fort Douglas, till the 17th, having received great kindnesses from Mr. 
Mackenzie, who even forced them to accept some valuable books from 
his library. They descended the Red River in a day and a half, and 
entered Lake Winnepeek, which is probably the same that was formerly 
called Lake of the Assinipoils. The situation of this lake in the centre 
of the Continent is singular and interesting. Few lakes receive so many 
and such large streams, by means of which, and the rivers that issue 
from it, a direct communication is kept up not only with several distant 
parts of the Eastern or Atlantic, but of the Western or Pacific Ocean. 
They coasted part of the lake, entered Winnepeek river, and arrived at 
Fort Alexander, formerly an important post of the North-west Company, 
but at present of little consequence. They found the Winnepeek to be 
a very fine river, of considerable but variable width, as it runs through 
a primitive formation, in which it has excavated basins of irregular 
dimensions, connected by narrow channels, through which the whole 
volume of water proceeds with inconceivable rapidity. The scenery on 
this river, including the beautiful falls, is described as surpassing, in 
wild and sublime beauty, every thing they had ever seen. 

On the 24th of August they met, in the middle of the day, a canoe 
from Montreal, having on board a gentleman, the bearer of dispatches, 
who had left London on the 23d of May, having thus passed, in the 
short space of three months, from the extreme of civilization and popu- 
lation, to one of the wildest and most deserted spots on the surface of 
the earth: 

To distant worlds, a dreary scene, 
Where half the convex world intrudes between. 

The following day they arrived at the head of Winnepeek river, passed 
through a small lake, crossed Rat Portage, which is about one hundred 
yards long, and encamped on the cvast of the Lake of the Woods. It 
seems probable that the North-westernmost part of the boundary line of 
the United States will be at or near the extremity of this portage, ac- 
cording to Art. VII. of the treaty of Ghent. The Lake of the Woods, 
about three hundred miles in circumference, contains a vast number of 
islands ; the travellers, on crossing it, saw at least two hundred. They 
reached Rainy Lake River on the 28th ; arrived at its head early on the 
31st, where they stopped two days at a fort belonging to the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, where Mr. M‘Gillivray afforded them the same hospitable 
treatment as they had met with at the other forts of the Company. 
They here met with a man of the name of Tanner, whose adventures 
are related at length. Like Mr. Hunter, he was carried off in childhood 
by an Indian who had lost his own son, and adopted him. 

We do not find any thing particularly remarkable in the voyage through 
Rainy Lake, and numerous others, till they arrived, on the 12th of Septem- 
ber, at Fort William, having passed on that day several splendid waterfalls, 
especially the beautiful fall of Kakabeka. The fall is fifty yards wide, 
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and the perpendicular height one hundred and thirty feet. While 
descending the river in the canoes, near a place called Bad Portage, their 
compass was affected in an extraordinary manner ; the north pole pointed 
to the south-east: this continued for a few moments ; and they supposed 
that they were near a bed of iron ore. Not a single quadruped was 
seen from Rainy Lake to Lake Superior, and only two Indians, a Chip- 
pewa and his wife. There are no less than seventy-five Portages between 

Lakes Winnepeek and Superior. . 

They departed from Fort William on the 15th of September, and 
commenced their voyage on Lake Superior in a large boat, which had 
been left by the boundary line commissioners ; and which, though old and 
crazy, was judged preferable to canoes for this voyage. They coasted 
along the north shore of this lake, and suffered some inconvenience from 
snow, cold, and scarcity of provisions, which last was increased by the 
desertion of one of their soldiers, who, besides other effects, carried off 
part of their stores. 

Not knowing what might happen, they even made a trial of tripe de 
roche, having heard that Captain Franklin and his party had subsisted 
upon it thirty-one days. They declare that it was the most nauseating 
thing ever tasted, and inspired them with real sympathy for the 
sufferings of Captain Franklin’s party. At Michipicotton house, 
they were delighted at the abundance of fine white fish, trout, &c. 
which they saw on the shores. The fishery is carried on there upon an 
extensive scale. In fifteen days after their departure from Fort William 
they arrived at the Sault de St. Marie, which was thought a very short 
passage at that season. This closed their navigation on this great lake. 
The country along the lake is one of the most dreary imaginable, consi- 
dering its latitude, and the facility with which it may be approached. 
The surface is every where rocky, broken, and unproductive.even of the 
natural growth of trees common in rugged regions ; the climate is cold 
and inhospitable ; the means of subsistence so circumscribed, that man, 
in a savage state, cannot reside upon it; game is extremely scarce; few, 
if any, esculent plants grow spontaneously ; fish, it is true, abound in the 
waters, but they are such as are not to be caught plentifully except with 
nets, which cannot be used on account of the want of sandy beaches. The 
history of their expedition closes at Sault St. Marie. They left Sault St. 
Marie on the 3d of October, crossed Lake Huron in the revenue cutter, 
to.Detroit ; proceeded by the steam boat, across Lake Erie to Buffalo; 
visited Niagara; travelled by land to Rochester; descended the Erie 
canal, two hundred and fifty-eight miles, to Albany ; and “ reached Phi- 
ladelphia, October 26, having been absent about six months, and tra- 
velled above four thousand five hundred miles ; the whole party being 
blessed with health, meeting with no accident of any account, and 
undergoing hardships and privations far less considerable than those 
which they had expected to undergo, and. which have tried the per- 


severance and courage of other explorers.” 
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Thus have we endeavoured, by this imperfect analysis, to direct the 
attention of our readers, especially those interested in geological re- 
searches, to these interesting yglumes, which, like these describing the 
former expedition, are enriched by an official report from Major Long 
to the Secretary of War; and an Appendix on the Natural History of 
the country visited. ‘We may add too, as before, that “the work is 
illustrated with a map, and a few aquatinta plates very indifferently 
executed.” 








TWENTY-ONE ELEGIAC STANZAS. 


TO THE BLACK MAN WHO SWEPT THE CROSSING AT THE OBELISK, 
BLACKFRIARS, AND WHO LATELY DIED OF AGE. 





My face is my fortune, Sir, said he. —Old Song. 





1. 
And art thou gone, my Bridge-street friend ? 
Dead!—Well, we all must fall ! 
Death is the greatest sweeper, for 
He sweepeth man and all ! 


2. 
Art gone ?—Thou street philosopher ! 
Meek man in black !—ah ! when 
Again shall such philanthropist 
Make clean the ways of men ? 


3. 
A sable Jaques thou hast been, 
Eyeing man’s fitful range : 
And thou, with hat pull’d down, hast seen 
In thy brief time much change ! 


4. 
The copper Captain's penny coin, 
The Colonel’s penny less ; 
The beggar, mounted proverb-wise, 
Neck-riding, nothing less ! 
5. 
The silken dame, with virtue’s stamp, 
Giving a sigh—but that ! 
While from a ruin’d sleepless tramp 
Pence fill’d-thy napless hat ! 
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6. 
Thou hast seen the effect of Martin’s act 
‘On drovers most unkiad ; 


Those that went by on Mondays fined, 
On Fridays pass’d re-fin'd ! 


7. 
Thou wer’t a slave—yea, a black slave, 
Even on English land! 
Slave at a stand-still to a walk, 
With stretch’d imploring hand ! 
8. 
A slave !—Why did not Wilberforce 
Think of the blacks at home ? 


Where was thy Bennett, Clarkson, where 
Where was thy best friend, Broom ? 


9. 
And neighbour Waithman too, could he 
Rave of a free-born nation, 
And all forget thy crusty fate 
And small emancipation ? 


10. 
The City sells its freedom; so 
Beggars such things decline ; 
Thou’rt free !—Thou’'lt never cross our path, 
Nor we again cross thine ! 


11. 


Or, crossing, we no more shall see 
Thy grizzled—great wig's disk ! 

The pigtail, levell’d like a gun 
Against the Obelisk ! 


12. 
The hat, all humbled to the dust, 
Luring one’s own dust down ; 
The jaded broom, keeping the streets, 
Like something on the town ! 


13. 
Dead !—dead, and gone !—The gentle man, 
The Bridge-street spirit’s lost ! 


Thy course, like true love’s, was not smooth ; 
Thy path was ever cross’d ! 
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14. 

All the black honours, after death, 
Somehow thy life did grace ; 

The Monument was o’er thy head, 
The mourning in thy face ! 


15. 
Thou wert for ever in one spot, 
A thing of dust,—alone ; 
The passer by did drop his sigh, 
And pass, as usual, on ! 
16. 
I, now, like some poor pilgrim stray 
To hunt out thy remains ; 
And find that they are gone away ; 
Thy gains, the rich regains! 


17. 

Thy will is just,—aye, just as we 
Look’d for from thy good sense ; 
Thy post thou hast left to Mr. Hume, 
Who looks to the people’s pence ! 


18. 
Thy broom is left to Cobbett, to 
Be fix’d in his mast head ; 
A Catholic life-boat, mark’d for sale, 
Will wake the Irish dead ! 


19. 
Thy clothes are left to Bodkin,—coat 
And wig, and ‘tatter’d breeches ; 
He values what is poor, because 
In them he finds his riches! 


20. 
Thy hat,—thy begging hat,—is given 
(No gift could sure be apter 


For the Abbey’s use at Westminster) 
To the poor dean and chapter ! 


91. 


Thy spirit will haunt those saints, and when 


At Westminster’s low door 


Thou’rt taking toll, thou'lt think thou’rt in 


Thy own Black friars once more ! 


| Apa, 1825. Li ie 
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MR. CAMPBELT’S g Laer tate’? ~" Wee 
Mr. CaMPBELL, it seems, “has been ‘sdivonieteMnsdaimennitabinties 
by an observation in the Edinburgh - ‘Review; that his. Poem, The Last 
Man, was apparently suggested by: Lord Byron's. Darkness. Nothing 
could be more unlucky or more galling to the poet, as it turns out, than 
this remark of the Edinburgh Critic ; for it appears that Mr. Campbell 
has for fifteen long years been big with .a secret trouble touching this 
very poem, which he now publicly vents in~a letter of explanation and 
affliction to the reviewers. The substance of the grievance is briefly 
this—about fifteen years ago (a commencement always ominous of a 
tale of woe), Mr. Campbell called. on Lord Byron at his lodgings, near 
St. James-street, and confided his conception of a Last’ Man to his Lord- 
ship, without reflecting, as Sir Fretful Plagiary would have done, that 
Lord Byron wrote himself. Many years afterwards he met. his Last 
Man in Lord Byron's Darkness, and knew him. to be the :very man 
child he had brought to light at his Lordship’s house near St. James- 
street. However, he did not claim: his man at the time, “because he had 
not made a poem of him, and he did not*at that period think he should 
ever do a Last Man. For i a great many years, therefore, the world’s 
end slumbered in the poet’s brain, till one day, as bad luck would haye 
it, Mr. Barry Cornwall hied him to Mr. Campbell, and informed him. 
that an acquaintance of his intended to bring out.a Last Man, and-not 
only a Last Man, but a Jong’ Last Man.~ Poetic patience could got 
stand this shock, and Mr. Campbell emphatically observes—« I 
thought this hard ;” what votary of the Muses could indeed endure 
to be thus plundered right and left, of Last.Men? For fifteen years 
(a proper period of gestation for so very late:a subject) Mr. Campbell 
had been big with this Last Man, and even Lord Byron, as he observes, 
had spared the title to him, how then could’he bear to see another 
poet enjoying the priority of Last Man-publication—how could, “he 
submit, in short, to produce.a last Last Man, when the Jirst concep- 
tion was his? The very antithesis speaks the wrong. . Such. usage 
could not be borne, and: therefore, Mr. Campbell»wrote his poem 
and sent it to the press; thus it at — stands the Last fe 
one, a 


Poets are very apt to go into frenzies on . very digit bccidlann ar di | 
know that nothing offends them so much while the paroxysm | 


to assure them that there is no ground. for: meeplorm arin 
spirit ; nevertheless we must observe, that: it | appears:to us in is case, 
that the Edinburgh reviewer is thé-only’ person-to blame: The ¢ 
discovery that the “ go on, T'll follow thee,” of Hamlet wis 
giarism of the “I pre, sequar,” of Terence, is scarcely more rid 
than the.observation that the Last Man of Campbell seemed to ha» 
suggested by the Darkness of Byron; the idea of the Last; 
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most particularly obvious, or rather absolutely common-place, and a 
book under the taking, title of Omegarius, or the Last Man, having gone 
the resndsio€ all cetiledngg Waaatas ot pecs oaot This fact must, we 
apprehend, wrest from poor Mr. Campbell even the honour of the title 
which Lord Byron had spared to him. Had the idea in question been that 


of a Last Poem, indeed. the originality of so extravagant a thought 


might perhaps have -been worth: discussing, but the very pot-house 
signs of the ‘World's: End might suggest the fancy of which Mr. Camp- 
bell makes so much. In-a word, the Edinburgh critic found a mare's 


nest, and thus Mr. Campbell wrangles for the eges—we give hig 


letter fo his reviewer. * 
To the Editor. of the, Edinburgh Review. ; 

My dear Friend—The criticisms in your Review of my last volume of Poems can 
form no proper subject for any printed animadversions of mine; but I hope the readers 
of this letter will exeuse me for answering one of your observations, which relates rather 
to a matter of fact than te.a matter of opinion. 

You say that my Poem, the Last Man, seems to have been suggested by Lord Byron's 
Poem, Darkness. Now the truths, that fifteen, or it may be more, years ago, I called 
on Lord Byron, who at that time had. lodgings near St. James’s-street ; and we had a 
long, and to me, @ very memorable conversation, from which, I have not a doubt, that 
his Lordship imbibed those few ideas in the poem, Darkness, which have any resem- 


afterw hen I read Lord It. may, be asked why I. did 
ards, W read Byron's, poem, Dackness.. may. Piney a 


not then appeal to Lord Byron about the originality of those, few i 
circumstances have turned out, ‘or A opi, ta hs Lord Byron's 


, 
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If it should be alleged that this declaration of mine implies a reflection on Lord Byron's 
memory, I have to answer, that it by no means necessarily does so. His glory goes 
against the supposition that he was a conscious plagiary from me; and I am only 
affirming what I feel to be true, that I could not be either consciously or unconsciously 

a plagiary from him. There are really not many ideas in the two pieces which are 
similar. But supposing my statement to be true, do I depreciate Lord Byron ?—No ! 
He either thought my suggestions “‘ fair game,” or forgot that it was not himself who 
had started them. A poor man easily remembers from what quarter he has received 
each of his few pieces of money or bank-notes ; but a rich man easily forgets where he 
got this or that coin or bank-note amidst his accumulated thousands! In like manner, 
Lord Byron was the most likely person in the world to forget the sources of his ideas. 

For the acceptance of what I have declared, I have nothing more to rely upon, than 
my own character and credibility. It would be attaching a ludicrous importance to 
this matter, for me to offer any stronger affirmation than my word of honour. How 
few or how many will believe that word, must depend on the common notions of my 
veracity ; but Ems me conscious that this is truth, I ask if I have not a right to 








state it ? I am, yours, very truly, 
London, Feb. 28, 1825. T. CAMPBELL. 
10, Upper Seymour-street West. - 
GYMNASTICS, 


Tue people of this land of roast beef and plum-pudding have not 
the slightest idea that, in common with other nations, they labour 
under the sore reproach of doing nothing, absolutely nothing, for their 
bodies. But the fact is stated in a Prospectus of Gymnastic; Exercises 
now before us, and, after a moment’s reflection, we cannot gainsay it. 
We certainly use our bodies ill, we give them foul names, call them 
clay, &c. ; and then, as vile earthenware vessels, we apply them chiefly to 
kitchen uses, and do little more with them than pot meats in them ; or 
else we live in our bodies as men live in tenements, which they have 
on short leases, and never think of improving the premises, or of adding 
to their means of accommodating us. ‘ I shall not live here long,” is the 
thriftless reply to every suggestion of wisdom ; and then, when the taher- 
nacle yields to time, and becomes uncomfortable and disagreeable to 
inhabit, we thrust any vile doctor’s stuff into the breaches, just as:though 
we were botching an Irish cabin, and, like tinkers, generally make two 
holes in mending one. Even in their best days men used their bodies 
in this rackrent way, merely-because their time was short. We read 
that when Methuselah waxed im centuries, as he was lying on the 
ground bivouacking, as was his custom, in the afternoon, an angel ap- 
peared to him, and told him that if he would get up and baild *him’a 
house to sleep in, he should live five hundred years ] But what was 
his antediluvian reply to so eligible a Why, in mn 
that it was not worth while to take a housé f08.s0 short a term! — 





is a type of the ways of man. Tell a lazy citizen, with a face like 2 
poppy, to strengthen his body by exercise that he may live long in the 
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land, and he replies, “ man is but a flower of the field,” and therefore 
he is content to emulate the sedentary habits of the sleepy weed he 
essentially resembles, and goes on nodding and bobbing his life away 
with a flaming countenance and a drowsy head; it is not worth his 
while forsooth to make himself as strong as a jack ass for so short a 
span. Exercise of a certain nature is indeed considered good ; that is to 
say, a walk before dinner, or just so much, in short, as will prepare our 
earthenware vessel to hold an immense quantity of meat and drink, but 
as for taking systematic exercise for the purpose of developing or im- 
proving the powers of the body, it is a thing never thought of. 

Mr. Carl Voelker, the writer of the Prospectus now before us, com- 
mences with the following observations : 

For many centuries, education has been exclusively directed to the developement of 
the mental faculties, while the bodily powers have been entirely neglected. But all who 
acted on such a principle did not sufficiently take into account the intimacy of con- 
nexion between mind and body. For who does not know trom his own experience, 


that the mind uniformly participates in the condition of the body? that it is cheerful 
when the body is strong and healthy, depressed when it is conscious of bodily weak- 


ness. 

This is certainly true ; for though we neglect the training or educa- 
tion of our bodies, as fond mothers neglect the training or education of 
their pet children, yet we take greatly to heart any ill that may befal 
them—we are wanting in‘the discharge of our duties to our bodies, but 
we do not in anywise lack affection for them, and the mind sympathises 
in their distress, though it seldom forms any reasonable plan to avert the 
evil. Professor Jahn, it appears, was among the first of the moderns who 
took the case of bodies under consideration, and having devised a number 
of exercises and arranged them systematically, he established a Gymna- 
sium at Berlin, in the year 1810, which was soon resorted to by several 
thousands of pupils of various ages. “ The ardent, real, and indefati- 
gable exertion of this man,” says M. Carl Voelker, “his concise, 
powerful, and persuasive appeals to his pupils, had such an effect, that all 
vied with each other in the endeavours to render their bodies strong and 
active.” M. Carl Voelker was one of Professor Jahn’s pupils, and in 
1818, feeling himself sufficiently prepared for the. duties of a teacher, he 
established gymmastic exercises at the academy of Eisenach and at the 
university of Tubingen. In these establishments under the system of 
Jahn— 

Weakl sick persons (as those affected by consum resulting from asthma), 
reeotedlladle sass ; and Quis exercises he mil lean effective medicine to 
their complaints. The judgment of physicians from all places where those exercises were 
introduced, concurred in their favourable effect upon health; and parents and teachers 
gave testimonies, that by them their sons and pupils, and all young men participating 
in these exercises, had become more thinking, active, and graceful in deportment. 

The ‘Prussian government and the Holy Alliance, however, who 
admire no exercises but the manual and platoon, discovering something 
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establishments, we are told, and M. Carl Voelker. has beer compelled to 
remove himself and his system to this country, where rode wyphnag 
meet with all due encouragement. © ° 

It appears from the printed-sketch of the exercises; that after a fow 
lessons, a man of any perseverance will step three English miles in 
twenty or twenty-five minutes. The kangaroos in‘New South Wales will, 


however, always have the advantage of us ‘we fear in this -particular, 
for according to travellers they make only three hops to the mile. ~~ 

2. Running for a Tength of time, and with celerity ; if the pupil follows the given 
rules in this exercise, and is not deterred by a little fatigue in the first six lessons, he 
will soon arrive at making three Engtish miles in twenty to twenty-five minutes. J have 
had pupils who could run for two hours incessantly, and without being much out of 
breath. 

M. Carl Voelker soon puts any one in the way of jumping his own 
height, and persons who have a saltatory genius may hope to leap ten or 


eleven feet high. 

3. Leaping in distance and height, with and without stick: every pupil will soon con- 
vince himself, to what degree the strength of the arms, elasticity of the muscles of the 
feet, and good carriage of the body are increased by leaping, particularly with the stick. 
Almost every one learns in a short time to leap his own height ; and I have had pupils 
who could leap ten or eleven feet high. It is equally easy to learn to leap horizontally 
over a space three times the length of the body—even four times that length has been 

We are particularly delighted with the prospect of climbing up masts 
or ropes twenty-four feet high at no distant day, and should hope that 
in six months few people will be so lazy as to think of using a staircase. 

4. Climbing up masts, ropes and ladders. Every pupil will soon learn to climb up a 
mast or rope of twenty-four feet high ; and after a six months exercise even of thirty- 
four or thirty-six feet. Climbing up a ladder is less easy ; but with some perseverance 
a height from twenty-four to thirty feet is attained. The use of this exercise is very 
great in strengthening the arms. 

5. The exercises on the pole and parallel bars serve in particular to expand the chest, 
to strengthen the muscles of the breast and small of the back, and to make the latter 
flexible. In a short time every pupil will be enabled to perform exercises which he 
could not have thought himself capable of ; supposing only, ‘that he does not deviate 
from the prescribed course and given rules. 

6. Vaulting, which is considered one of the principal exercises for the increase of 
strength, activity, good carriage of the body and augmentation of courage, which employs 
and improves the powers of almost all parts of the body, and has hitherto always been 
taught as an art by itself, is brought to some perfection in three months; and if after 
this time the number of pupils will be sufficient to cover the expense, pe 8909. 
horses shall be introduced, and this exercise combined with riding. : 

_ Whenever an attempt is made to abate the nuisance of the present 
game system, the country gentlemen threaten to fall sick, averring that 
field sports are necessary to the preservation of their precious health,-and 
that if they have them not they will pine away the victims of indiges- 
tion, loss of appetite, heart-burn, flatulence, and ‘the thousand “ills set 
forth in advertisements of quack medicines ; but, by the aid-of M. Garl 
Voelker, we may hope to keep these -worthies‘in a sound state of body, 


without detriment to the social system; and, further, it appears that 


Re 
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their minds, which have certainly derived no sort of advantage from their 
hunting. and shooting, will be benefited by the proposed exercises. Great 
will be the pleasure to us to see our squires diverting themselves in this 
healthy and innocent manner, taking a run of half a dozen miles, jump- 
ing over the park wall, climbing up a tree like a squirrel, and throwing 
themselves down again like cats, without any sort of personal incon- 
venience, and then, perhaps, winding up the morning’s sport by vaulting 
over their studs, instead of killing their horses in following the hounds. 

But while we are amusing ourselves with the ideas which M. Carl 
Voelker’s scheme suggests, we hope it will not be imagined for one mo- 
ment that we are inclined to ridicule’his project: On the contrary, we 
think that gymnastics have hitherto been unwisely neglected, and-we 
shall be very glad to see a fair trial made of the efficacy of these exer- 
cises. It sounds whimsical to hear that any of us heavy-heeled people 
may be rendered as agile as a good harlequin, but it were very poor phi- 
losophy to pronounce a thing impracticable, because it seems strange: It 
is sufficiently clear that we do not make the most of the capacities of our 
bodies (except in the one sense of containing the utmost possible quantity 
of food in them) ; and though M. -Carl Voelker’s discipline may not 
enable us to jump into our drawing-room windows from the street, yet it 
may materially develope the inert powers, and add considerably to our 
corporeal strength. At all events, the thing is well worth the experiment ; 
we cannot be a more clumsy or a more ungainly people than we are, and 
it is quite as well to try whether we are not improvable: if in the 
attempt we acquire the use of our limbs only, no great harm. will be 
done. 








THE LAST PEACH. 


I am the miserablest man living. Give me counsel, dear Editor. . I 
was bred up in the strictest principles of honesty, and have past my life 


in punctual adherence tothem. Integrity might be said to be ingrained 
in our family. - Yet I’live in constant fear of one day coming to the 


gallows. : | 

Till the latter end of last autumn I never experienced these feelings 
of self-mistrust which ever since have. embittered my existence. From 
the apprehension of that unfortunate man whose story began to make so 


t an impression upon the public about that time, I date my horrors. 
I never can get it out of my head that I shall some time or other commit 
a forgery, or do some equally vile thing. To make matters worse I am 
in a-banking-house. I sit surrounded with a cluster of bank-notes. These 
were formerly no more to me than meat to a butcher's dog. _ They are 
now as toads and..aspics. I feel all day like one situated amidst gins 
and pitfalls. Sovereigns, which I once took such pleasure in counting 
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‘out, and scraping up with my little thin tin shovel (at which L was the 
most expert in the banking-house), now scald my hands. When I go 
to sign my name I set down that of another person, or white my own in 
a counterfeit character. I am beset with temptations ~“thout motive. 
I want no more wealth than I possess. A more contentedbeing than. 
myself, as to money matters, exists not. What should'I fear? 

When a child I was once let loose, by favour of a Nobleman’s gar- 
dener, into his Lordship’s magnificent fruit garden, with free leave to 
pull the currants and the gooseberries ; only I was interdicted from 
touching the wall fruit. Inleed, at that season” (it was the end of 
Autumn) there was little left. Only on the South wall (can I forget 
the hot feet of the brick-work?) lingered the one last peach. Now 
peaches are a fruit which I always had, and ‘still have, an almost utter 
aversion to. There is something to my palate singularly harsh and 
repulsive in the flavour of them. I know not by what demon of con- 
tradiction inspired, but I was haunted with an irrésistible desire to pluck 
it. Tear myself as often as I would from the spot, I found myself still 
recurring to it, till, maddening with desire (desire I cannot call it), with 
wilfulness rather—without appetite--against appetite, I may call it— 
in evil hour I reached out my hand, and plucked it. Some few rain 
drops just then fell ; the sky (from a bright day) became overcast ; and 
I was a type of our first parents, after the eating of that fatal fruit. I 
felt myself naked and ashamed ; stripped of my virtue, spiritless. The 
downy fruit, whose sight rather than savour had tempted me, dropt 
from my hand, never to be tasted. All the commentators in the world 
cannot persuade me but that the Hebrew word in the second chapter of 
Genesis, translated apple, should be rendered peach. Only this way can 
I reconcile that mysterious story. 

Just such a child at thirty am I among the cash and valuables, longing 
to pluck, without an idea of enjoyment further. I cannot reason myself 
out of these fears: I dare not laugh at them. I was tenderly and 
lovingly brought up. What then? Who that in life’s entrance had seen 
the babe F » from the lap stretching out his little fond mouth to 
catch the maternal kiss, could have predicted, or as much as imagined, 
that life’s very different exit? The sight of my own fingers torments 
me ; they seem so admirably constructed for pilfering. Then that 
jugular vein, which I have in common ; in an emphatic sense 
may I say with David, I am “ fearfully made.” All my mirth is 
poisoned by these unhappy suggestions. If, to dissipate reflection, I 
hum a tune, it changes to the “ Lamentations of a Sinner.” My very 
dreams are tainted. I awake with a shocking feeling of my “hand in 
some pocket. : arr) » .rEenes 

Advise with me, dear Editor, on this painful heart-malady. Tell 
me, do you feel any thing allied to it in yourself? ‘do you never feel an 
itching, as it were—a dactylomania—or am “I alone? You have my 
honest confession. My next may appear from ‘Bowestfeet. © "~~ 

SuSPENSURUS. 
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ITALIAN OPERA. 


Tue gallery of the King’s Theatre having discovered a decided dis- 
position to tumble down, if at all pressed to such a step by the weight 
of the public,* the higher authorities judged it quite as proper that this 
house should not be opened as a place of amusement until there should be 
some reason to think that it would not fall on the heads of an audience, 
and, accordingly, they refused to grant the licence while the safety of 
the building remained doubtful. Under these circumstances, Mr. Ebers 
has been compelled to commence certain necessary repairs, which are 
likely to be completed, we are informed, by about. the week after Easter, 
and the opera company perform meanwhile at the Haymarket Little 
Theatre, which has been.fitted up for the occasion to look as much like 
an Opera House as red curtains between the boxes, and chairs turned 
with their backs to the stage, can make it look like an Opera House, 
and which is as cold and comfortless as every summer theatre must neces- 
sarily be in wintry weather. In the bills and advertisements, great 
care, it is true, was taken to inform us that every part of the theatre had 
been thoroughly aired and warmed ; but on entering the pit on the first 
night of performance, we were suddenly and feelingly convinced that 
they must have forgotten to warm the inside of the house, for never did 
we experience such a chill as the air of it struck to us; it seemed, indeed, 
as if the proprietor of the little theatre had providently laid up in it a 
store of winter temperature against the summer season, and we were 
getting the benefit of his hoarded frost in the moath of March. When 
the curtain drew up, the cutting blasts of east wind that blew from the 
stage added to the sufferings of the audience, and many of our neighbours 
appeared in some alarm for their benumbed extremities, which they 
sedulously cherished throughout the evening by chafing in a very tender 
and affectionate manner. At the end of the first act of the opera, a 
report reached the pit that there was a fire in the saloon up stairs, and, 
in the course of a minute, half a hundred men were collected about it, 
greedily struggling for warmth. Whether any noses, fingers, toes, or 
ears Si lost in consequence of this indiscretion, we cannot take upon 
us to say, but, in cases of this kind, to rub the part affected with snow 
is undoubtedly the proper treatment ; unfortunately, however, the night 
being tolerably mild out of doors, this remedy, if required, was not 
attainable. Since the first night, we have observed that the climate of 
this ice-house has beaneatiocntdcine alight degree ae egal 

rature of the atmosphere, but still it hitherto always i 
Saslamaiatl and, until all Mr. Morris's supplies of cool air for the refresh- 

* The north wall of the theatre has given way, and consequently the gallery whicl 


was sustained by it wanted that support which every gallery has a won apc 





Mr. Bbers, however, appears to have thought that, as it had stood for a 
rickety way, it.would ‘continue to standby force of prescription. <b gio a's 
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ment of the summer audience are exhausted, we cannot expect any ma- 
terial improvement. In reply, however, to all complaints respecting the 
coldness of this theatre, we are told to remember that it is a summer 
theatre, an apology which strongly reminds us of the’ defence which 
Christie, the auctioneer, made for a blanket that he had } 

recommended for its comfortable warmth, but which, on being unfolded, 
turning out to be most miserably. tattered and torn, he observed, “ but, 
ladies, you will please to remember that this is only a summer blanket.” - 

- The alterations made in the little theatre for the accommodation of 
the frequenters of St eee 
tisements : 

e enterica widcnaih se dumgtiitippeanieicnd Willies cabdaiidens 
tion between these and the pit has been effeeted by means of a staircase 
leading from the centre box; and A BALCONY has been fitted up in a 
commodious manner to communicate also-with the boxes.and pit.” 

Now the fact is, that the boxes:are not separated by ‘temporary par- 
titions, for the fronts of them, in which people sit, are not in any mea- 
sure screened, and persons of fashion suffer the pain of being seen by 
their next door neighbours as ee oy eee 
in the public boxes of vulgar theatres. 

As for the BALCONY whieh appears: so ooqpugehi in its large 
letters, it is simply the two shilling gallery, illuminated with two pounds 
of candles, and generously thrown open to the public at only the price of 
the pit of the opera. This place, notwithstanding its polite name; is, 
we strongly suspect, the limbo of orders, and though a gentleman who 
pays his half guinea for the pit enjoys the privilege of taking his seat, to 
speak it profanely, in the two shilling gallery, yét we doubt very much 
whether those persons who in the first instance betake themselves to the 
balcony are entitled to descend to the pit, and we will: give a reason fer 
our doubts. We. observed one night that a servant of the house squared 
himself before the pit passage, and almost opposed the éntrance of .indi- 
viduals until they had answered, in the negative, the question, whether 
they came from the balcony. This unusual piece of impertinence gave 
great disgust, and did not, by any means, serve to exalt the respectability 
of the lower gallery. We are fully aware that all statements of the 
inconveniences and annoyances to which one is exposed at the: little 
theatre will be met by the observation that allowance ought to be made 
for arrangements which are of a temporary nature, but we conceive that 
it is our business to give to the public a faithful representation: of things 
as they are, and, accordingly, we merely state the fact, and leave the 
reader to supply the charitable commentary. People, we take it,.wish to 
know whether an entertainment is good or bad, and not what excuses 
can be made for its defects; they may also desire to be informed how 
they are to be accommodated and kept warm in a theatre out of season ; 
and we should not satisfy their curiosity on this head by intimating that 


great allowances ought to be made for. temporary. arrangements, the 
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short question being-whether such temporary arrangements-are consistent 
with comfort or not. ' 
The Opera opened on the ist of March with Mozart’s Nozze di Figaro, 
which, as a whole, waslamentably ill'performed. One part, however, 
was delightfully filled. Madame Ronzi de Begnis was the Countess ; 
and Ronzi-de Begnis’ Countess, whether we regard the acting or the 
singing, is perfect. Her little flirtation with Cherubino, when Susanna 
sportively tries the cap on him, is the most exquisite piece of bye-play 
we have ever seen on the stage. The expression of mingled archness 
and tenderness which she throws into her coquetrie in this scene, is indeed 
indescribably bewitching. The graceful langour and air of volup- 
tuousness, which seem natural to this charming artiste, peculiarly 
fit her for this part, and we eannot name a more finished or a more fas- 
cinating performance than Ronzi de Begnis’ Countess. On the first 
night of the Opera we observed that Madame Ronzi de Begnis suffered 
severely from the intense coldness of the theatre ; and on the second 
night, when Figaro was repeated, it was evidently with extreme pain 
and difficulty that she went through her part, omitting her songs, Porgi 
Amor and Dove Sono. Susanna was played by Madame Vestris with no 
great effect ; indeed this lady seems to us altogether out of her element 
on the Opera stage; and when she enacts Susanna, in particular, we 
cannot help fancying that we see Giovanni im petticoats, so decidedly 
rakish an air does she fling into the character. The Susanna of Madame 
Vestris is in truth so exceedingly knowing a waiting-woman, that it 
appears especially wonderful to us that she contrives to.carry her virtue 
safe to the end of the piece. Madame Caradori was the Page, and 
Madame. Caradori’s Page is insipidity personified. The newspapers, 
which have a fine word for every thing, call it an “ interesting” Page ; 
they might just as well talk of an interesting Peregrine Pickle—Cherubino 
is a little devil. We have, however, seen many Pages, and have never 
yet seen a good one: Miss Mori.is, we think, the best we have seen ; 
there was certainly no lack of archness or of mischief in her. personation 
of Cherubino. Madame Caradori sang with sweetness that exquisite, 
love-breathing air, Non so piu cosa son; cosa faccio. Porto played the 
Count ; he is about one tun too heavy for. the character, and made the 
gallant gay Almaviva look particularly like a butcher. It is a great 
tax to: one’s imagination to fancysuch an ill-favoured . personage. the 
terror of families, nor can we'even conceive how so unwieldy and cor- 
pulent a gentleman could run.after chamber-maids. A prize ox is about 
as well qualified-to play the part of a butterfly as Porto is to play that 
of Almaviva. De Begnis, in Figaro, was respectable ; it is not one of 
his happiest performances yin : | 
_ The inferior parts in this delightful Opera were scandalously ill filled ; 
and for want of a Marcellina who could do the very little that Marcellina 
has to do, the spirited:duet with Susanna, in the first scene, Via resti 
servila, was omitted. ‘The-most extraordinary looking ‘person we evet 
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beheld played Bartolo, omitting the fine song, La vendetta ; Sei 
performer, it appears, cannot sing the music that falls to his’part, w 

must presume that he is engaged as a foil to set off the person of Porto, 
for which sort of service he is undoubtedly eminently qualified by nature. 

Rossini’s Barbiere di Siviglia has been frequently performed during 
the month, and, all things considered, it has been much more effectively 
cast than Mozart's Figaro. Of Madame Vestris’s Rosina we cannot 
speak highly ; her voice is not-equal to the music: but if smiles can 
make amends for this deficiency, it must be confessed that ample com- 
pensation is made for it. De Begnis’ Bartolo is extremely amusing ; and 
we discovered Porto’s talent for the first time in Basilio, in which he 
displays considerable powers of grimace;..Garcia, as Almaviva, is irre- 
sistibly droll in the seenes of broad humour ; his look of idiotic .good 
nature, when quartering himself on Bartolo, in the assumed cha- 
racter of a drunken soldier, is inimitable ; and though we confess that 
his acting is in this instance sufficiently extravagant, we cannot help 
laughing at it most immoderately. Generally speaking, Garcia is not a 
good Almaviva, for he makes the Count vulgar. . Remorini, who pos- 
sesses @ grave countenance, and a singularly inflexible set of muscles, 
enacts Figaro ; and a very bad Figaro he is. When he desires to give 
us a stroke of humour, he opens his mouth to its utmost extent, like a 
nut-cracker, aud throws up his arms like a scaramouch. The style of 
music, moreover, is unsuited to his voice, and altogether we are sorry to 
see this performer, excellent in his way, attempting a part for which 
he is peculiarly ill fitted. De Begnis would play it well ; but then who 
is to do Bartolo, which he also plays well. The truth is, that the Com- 
pany is, at present, miserably weak, and some merit is due to the 
management that has made even so much of such small means. 

Adelina, an Opera new to. this country, composed by Generali, has 
been produced, and is, we think, likely to be popular. The music is 
very beautiful, and it is said that Rossini acknowledged its merits by 
plundering it most unmereifully ; certain it is, that there is a very sus- 
picious resemblance to be traced between passages in this Opera and some 
of Rossini’s favourite ideas. Adelina’s first song, Dolce suon mi scendi 
al cuor, is a charming composition ; and a cavatina, sung by Erneyille, 
Adelina’s supposed betrayer, Al respirar quest’ aure, is a delightful and 
graceful air. Indeed, the Opera is full of beauties; and to dwell on 
every piece of music that has pleased us in it would be more gratifying 
to ourselves than agreeable to our readers. We must, however, protest 
against the dialogues, which ate unnecessarily long, silly, and tedious : 
they should be curtailed. The fable of Adelina is that of .Clari, with 
some slight variations. In Clari it will be remembered that Fawcett, as 
the father, first appears in great grief and very large breeches, senti- 
mentally indifferent to the tea and toast which his amiable lady has 
prepared for his breakfast. Varner, the father in Adelina, though his 
daughter has been absent from him for three years, finds it in his heart 
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to sing a song ‘in the opening of the piece, thus translated in the books 
of the Theatre :-— | ) 
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To the shade, my friends, to the shade, 
To repose ourselves. ; 
It is full.time: Jiri, iri, liri ! 
When the dawn appears 
How sweet to sing! 
*Tis sweet to see 
The birds brought dewn ! 
But when the heat becomes too fierce 
*Tis better to return 
- And seek repose. 
It is full time: liri, lirt, iri! 
_ Come bring us our breakfast here ; 
In joy, in liberty. 
How sweet the pleasure 
Untroubled ‘by remorse of thinking ! 
Thus to solace humanity— 
O yes, yes, yes— 


My dearest pleasure, my first of duties, 


Shall this ever be to me, * 
Come hither all, to breakfast come ; 
In joy and liberty. 
Bravo! all’s right, diri, liré, lirt ! * 





* The following is the original :— 
All’ ombta, amici, all’ ombra 
A riposar. 
Basta cosi ; liri, liri, iri! 
All’ albeggiar, 
Grato é "Il cantar! « 
Bello é 71 veder 
Gli augei cader ! 
Ma quando scalda il di, 
Meglio é tornar 
A riposar. 
Basta cost; Jiri, iri, lirt T 


Carlotta! Annetta ! Jacopo! che fate ? 


Non c’8 aleun ; dove son ? quanto tardate ! 
(Compariscono i villici-) 
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This is a sort of straim.and vein of thought quite out of character 
(according to English ideas of dramatic propriety) in an. old gentleman 
who is to be undone and broken-hearted im the.course of the Opera. On 
our stage, & person in this predicament: always begins.the performance 
with a becoming wretchedness, eventhough there is no earthly reason 
for it. We study the unity of doldrums, and a father who had so little 


foretaste of misfortune as to sing in praise of breakfast in the first scene, 
when a domestic calamity awaits him in the second, would infallibly 
be hissed from our boards. But, afterall, we can scarcely find out what 
Varner has to make himself miserable about after breakfast; for his 
daughter, in her letter of confession to the village schoolmaster (Simone), 
describes her offence as simply that of having “married a stranger 
without consent ;” but from the rage of Varner, who shows an anxiety 
to shoot Adelina, we should almost imagine the expression above quoted 
to be a polite phrase for marrying without the usual ceremony. 

Adelina is performed by Ronzi’' de Begnis ; Varner, by Remorini ; 
Simone, a pedantic schoolmaster, by De Begnis; and Ermeville, by 
Garcia, who has hitherto not done justice to the music of his part ; we 
are disposed to ascribe this failure to the remains of indisposition. A\l- 
together the Opera is well cast, and the production ‘of. it does great 
credit to the taste and judgment of the director. 

In the Ballet we have Madame Ronzi Vestris, Charles Vestris, Made- 
moiselle Aumer, and Monsieur Le Blond. Though this is a weak Corps 
du Ballet, in point of numbers, it has been by no means an ineffective 
one ; and every thing that has been done, has been well done on a ne- 
cessarily small scale. The figurante department, however, requires 
reform ; some of its ungainly members “ sprawl into attitudes” in a 
manner particularly ridiculous; so long as they act en masse they are 
very well, but when they take occasion to protrude themselves, and to 
poke postures at us, as an American would say, they are insufferable. 
A new Ballet by M. Aumer, called La Coquette Soumise, has been 
produced : it is a pretty trifle, just adapted to the confined stage of the 
Little Theatre, and to the numerical weakness of the corps: the music 
is tastily selected, and extremely pleasing ; the dancing of Ronzi Vestris 
is beautiful, and Mademoiselle Aumer appears to great advantage in this 
piece. 

The two things at present most required at the Opera, are an increase 
of forces on the stage, and some warmth in the house ; the Spring may- 
possibly bring the one, and the Dover Packets, we hope, will bring the 
other. We understand that Madame Pasta is to be here in May, and 
Pasta is indeed a host. We have also heard that a treaty is on foot with 


Angrisani, who is a most useful actor. As the French say, these ru- 
mours deserve to be true. 
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LETTERS FROM PARIS 
BY GRIMM’S GRANDSON. 


No, IV. 
: Paris, March 18, 1825. 

My Dear Frrenp,—The most remarkable volume whieh has appeared 
this month is, unquestionably, the one containing the three speeches 
pronounced by M. Benjamin Constant, General Foy, and M. de Girardin, 
against the projected law, by which the emigrants are going to put 
above four millions sterling into their pockets, You will frequently 
find in the speech of M. de Girardin the pungent irony of Voltaire, 
and the caustic sareasm of Pascal. The following sentence may be re- 
garded as the text or ground-work of the masterly harangue of the pupil 
of J. J. Rousseau. ‘What, Gentlemen, in this Chamber, composed of 
four hundred and thirty members, three hundred and seventy of whom 
are emigrants having claims on the proposed indemnity, have you the 
effrontery to brave every sentiment of. honesty or of decency which 
enjoin upon you a self-challenge, when called upon to vote above forty 
millions sterling to the emigrants ?” 

The speech of General Foy was admirable to hear. This copious and elo- 
quent speaker rose to the level of Mirabeau, whom I remember to have seen 
in the last year of his life. Unfortunately, the whole speech of General 
Foy. rested on a supposition too obviously false: he.ascribed some gene- 
rosity and some small remnant of honour to his hearers. True eloquence 
becomes ridicvulous when it is addressed to utter and immoveable selfish- 
ness. The existing Chamber is composed of old men of sixty—libertines 
in their youth ; now stupid and selfish bigots, incapable of acquiring a 


single new idea. It is obvious enough that the sublime and potent. 


eloquence of Demosthenes or of Mirabeau would be totally inapplicable 
to such an audience. It implies almost a want of sense to address them 
in a language so utterly inappropriate. This reflection, which suggested 
itself to every mind, destroyed the effect of General Foy’s speech. 

If, inthis open struggle for pre-eminence between three men of 
greatest.talents, M. Benjamin. Constant carried off the palm, it may be 
wholly attributed to his having assumed the tone suited to his audience, 
Addressing himself both to them and to the whole. nation, ‘by which his 
speech would be read on the following day, he found the secret of 
making them. swallow contempt under all its forms. [You must know 
we have.a proverb which says, Contempt may be swallowed, but cannot 
be chewed. M.. Benjamin Constant had the art of overwhelming with 
ridicule. the three hundred and seventy wigged heads which decide the 
destiny of France ; and, to complete the triumph of the most subtle wit 
and the most consummate address which have for a long time been ex- 
hibited to the world, he never once allowed them time to interrupt him. 
These unfortunate men did not begin to comprehend the bitter sarcasm 
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of one sentence until the orator had reached the middle of the succeeding 
one. The Constitutionnel was obliged on that day to print a second 
edition, (a thing which does not occur three times in the year,) and it was 
eagerly sought for by all Paris, as containing a faithful report of that 
tremendous passage in which M. B. Constant replied to the hacknied 
declamations about their heroic fidelity, so constantly paraded by the 
emigrants. He proved in the clearest manner that, after having returned 
under Buonaparte in 1801 —after having vied with each other in crowding 
to his anti-chamber—afler having sworn allegiance to him, they cannot 
boast of their fidelity, and still less of their heroism ; but simply of their 
prudence. This passage, which it is impossible to read without laughing, 
and which I do not quote because it is too long, and too closely con- 
nected with what precedes it, is unquestionably equal to the finest parts 
of the Provincial Letters of Pascal. Happy would it be for the pub- 
lic, and for M. B. Constant himself, if his works on religion were written 
with the same fervour and the same talent ! 

The striking merit of these three speakers has set the public on ex- 
amining the merits of this individual Chamber of Deputies. The result 
of this investigation is, that it is, without any exception, the most 
stupid Chamber that has any where existed for the last thirty-five years 
They are the strongest ; they plunder the nation of four or five millions, 
and they actually do not know how to divide the spoil. For full three 
weeks they have not known what they are about. Three or four times 
in the course of a debate M. de Villele or his aid-de-camp, M. de 
Martignac, are obliged to mount the tribune, to prevent their deciding 
the same question in two opposite ways. In one of their late debates 
they persisted, for three whole hours, that it was expedient to decree a 
consequence of an article of a law, BEFORE the article itself was adopted. 
M. Ravez, their president, Messrs. de Villele and de Martignac, could 
not, by any means, make them hear reason. At last these gentlemen, 
fairly worn out in the conflict, were obliged to break up the sitting, and 
to adjourn the discussion till the following day. M. de Talleyrand, whose 
old age was enlivened and rejoiced by this farcical exhibition, said in 
his drawing-room, in the evening, “they are savages who have killed a 
hare, but can neither skin it nor cook it. Every savage, in ‘his turn, 
approaches the defunct hare, turns it over from head to tail, looks at it 
for some time, and at last goes away, not knowing what to do with it.” 
All the deplorable absurdities of the Chamber, said M. Seguier, (a peer 
of France, and first President of the Cour Royale of Paris, and what is 
more, a man of talent) are calculated to produce second edition of the 
lists of emigrants. If you, in England, are curious to know the extent 
of the absurdity of the Chamber, you may read the History of the 
Emigration, one vol. octavo, by M. de Montrol. It is correct, impartial, 
and perfectly devoid of talent. 

Two books, hoth having the same title, viz. History of the two last 
Stuarts, Charles II. and James II. have been a good deal read at Paris. 
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M. Boulay de la Meurthe, a Counsellor of State under Napoleon, and 
M. Sanquaire de Souligné> two years ago treated this part of history, 
with the view of pointing the moral of it against the Bourbons. These 
writers told them, “ You are doing the same thing as the Stuarts; you 
will soalarm the nine million purchasers of national domains ; you will 
let your provinces be overrun by priests and.nobles to such a degree, that 
you will end like James II.” I am very far from being of this opinion. 
In the first place, where are we to find a man of genius like William III. 
In the second place, the Bourbons evidently incur this danger and un- 
popularity in the cause of the great nobles. There are, consequently, 
no great nobles in France who have the slightest interest in calling in 
a new Sovereign. There are, to be sure, the people: but the people 
are entirely deficient in courage. As soon as three Frenchmen are toge- 
ther, they have a conviction that they are talking before a spy. Never- 
theless, the danger which the Bourbons brave, though thought nothing 
of last September, begins to attract observation. 

M. Dumenil, a Jansenist of great courage, has published, sword in 
hand, a pamphlet against the Jesuits, in which he has had the boldness 
to tell the whole truth. He first adduces general proofs of the iniquity 
of the good fathers ; he then cites the base flattery addressed to Napoleon 


by the Abbe de la Mennais, and by M. de Boulogne, the gallant bishop of 


Troyes. This pamphlet called forth another bon mot from M. Séguier. 
How is it that kings do not perceive that, up to the year 1789, the 
church might hold them up, but that now it will hang them? This, as 
you will see, is an allusion to the line of your lord Norbury. 

M. Seguier has likewise set the magistrates of the Cour Royale of 
Paris (who had the absurd vanity of wishing to revive the parliament) 
to beard the ministry, by prosecuting three clerks who had established a 
shop for the sale of Crosses of St. Louis, and of the Legion of Honour. 
These last cost sixty pounds sterling, while the Crosses of St. Louis 
were to be had for little more than thirty. Half the crosses you see in 
Paris are obtained by these means. M. Seguier threatens to prosecute 
certain clerks of M. de Villele, who, it is said, sell recettes generales for 
the sum of 4000/. He reprimanded a M. Genou, who calls himself De 
Genoude, from his seat in court. This gentleman, the dme damnée of 
the Jesuits, is editor of the Etoile, a furious paper, in the style of your 
John Bull, and written with the good taste and good breeding of Black- 
wood’s Magazine. It is read, however, by every body, because it comes 
out at eight o'clock in the evening, and contains all the news that 
ministers choose to publish. ; ‘ 

I shall conclude this long political gossip, by a reflection of a literary 
cast. If Voltaire could return to life, he would not write tragedies, he 
would try to get chosen a deputy, for there is not a village in France in 
which General Foy and Benjamin Constant have not admirers. I much 
fear that, in future, politics will be the vampire of literature. As the 
details of the internal politics of a country cannot be very interesting to 
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the people of other countries, we shall lose the character of amusers of 
Europe. rr , 
Apropos of Europe, I forgot to mention to you.a pamphlet which the 
booksellers here cry up as a chef d’ceuvre. It is called Coup d’ceil sur la 
France et l'Europe in 1825. It is empty and emphatic—a good deal in 
the style of Guizot. If this pamphlet is successfully puffed it will 
inform the multitude of a truth which has long been sufficiently obvious 
to our old stagers of the revolution. Very few people in France care 
about liberty, all adore equality. Nobody likes a republic. This idea of 
adopting a form of government so repulsive to our tastes, so opposed to 
all our national habits, was perfect madness, and indeed never gained 
ground in France except among the Protestants of the sixteenth 
century. Religion is at this moment @ la mode. The French people 
rather like to have a king who rides well, gives gay fétes, and keeps a 
mistress. But French vanity abhors inequality, and the insolence of 
the little provincial nobility, or country gentlemen as you call them. 
If ever the Bourbons fall, they will have to thank their priests and 
nobles for their ruin. If Charles X. would only curb their insolence, 
the nation would joyfully grant him a civil list of four millions sterling. 
The public attention has been very much engaged by a new tragedy 
since the first of March, the first night of its performance. It is called 
the Cid of Andalusia. The author is a clever and agreeable young man, 
named Le Brun. At midnight on the eve of the day on which Talma 
and Mademoiselle Mars were to present us with the Cid, did the merci- 
less censorship make an additional erasure of eighty lines, taken from 
above thirty places. This execrable piece of spite almost entirely be- 
wildered the actors’ memories. One of the most mischievous of the 
Censors, M. Lourdouex, was in favour of the tragedy. Another, M. 
Auger, was against it. This intestine war in the very respectable corps 
of the Censorship gave occasion to a great many stories which are ex- 
tremely diverting, but unintelligible to a foreigner. The Parisian public 
caught the spirit of them quickly enough. The Cid of Andalusia is in 
great vogue, and for the last fortnight we have all been greatly occupied 
with the Theatre Francais, and with discussions on theatrical literature. 
You are doubtless ignorant of the existence of the hostile sects of the 
Classiques and the Romantiques. The former insist that tragedy should 
be written precisely in the pompous verse of Racine and Voltaire. They 
have on their side all the Journals except one, the Globe. They like- 
wise number in their ranks the three thousand students of the schools of 
law and medicine. The Romantiques contend that French tragedy ought 
to be assimilated to that of Schiller and of Shakspeare ; they claim a 
licence to disregard the unities of time and place; they are even bold 
enough to require that the use of prose in tragedy may be allowed. 
Almost all the young men of fortune are Romantiques. 
These disputes, which here occupy all who make any pretension to 
literature, that is to say, a full half of the inhabitants of Paris, will have 
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but little interest for you, for I believe the theatre is not fashionable in 
England. The contrary is the case here. A tragedy in inflated verse 
in the style of your Dryden, such for instance as the Paria, does more for 
the reputation of a young man, than three or four such poems as the 
Corsair, or Childe Harold. You will easily perceive the cause of this 
difference between the two nations, if you will call to mind what I told 
you about the stiff and affected manners, and the intense ennui which 
have characterized our society ever since the time of Napoleon. There 
is, perhaps, not one man out of twenty who’ had not rather pass his 
evening at the theatre than in parties. The Censorship, by forbidding 
the Theatre Francais and the Odéon to paint society as it really is, make 
the fortunes of the little theatres which have hitherto enjoyed the 
liberty not of painting, but of sketchirg it ; under the condition, how- 
ever, of defacing their sketches by a strong dash of sentimentalism a ln 
Marivaux. Mr. Scribe, the nursing father of the Gymnase, the Duchess 
de Berry’s theatre, makes 3000/. a year. But the French people are above 
all things faithful to their habits, and for an hundred and fifty years 
they have been in the habit of respecting the Theatre Francais. For the 
last ten years they have been tired to death there ; it does not signify, 
if they find the least pretext to return to the Theatre Francais, they are 
perfectly happy and delighted. The battle which took place on the Ist 
of March at the door of the Theatre Francais between six thousand 
people, who all insisted on getting into a theatre which cannot possibly 
admit more than eighteen hundred, will be talked of for a year or two. 
The gendarmes and the people fought for three quarters of an hour. 
The confusion was extreme. The police of Paris has lost its wits ever 
since it has made war on the wit of others. The great business of the 
successors of M. de Sartine (the celebrated head of the police under 
Louis XV,) is not to prevent crimes and disorders, but to seize any 
obscure pamphlet against the Jesuits, or against priests, who cut in 
pieces young women whom they have- vainly endeavoured to seduce. 
See a petition to the Chamber presented on the 7th of March 1825, on 


the affair of the Curé Mingrat. at 
I will give you some account of the Cid of Andalusia. At the rising of 


the curtain the stage is filled by young girls, some Very pretty, and all 
very well dressed ; at a distance are heard cries of Vive le Roi. It is, in 
fact, a perfect representation of the entrance of the kings of France into 
any of their good cities. The girls are talking about the king whom they 
are about to see. Don Alphonso, who reigned in Castile during the 
twelfth century, has just triumphed over the resistance of the inhahit- 
ants of Seville, who had, for eight years, struggled to establish a repub- 
liean government. One of their corregidors, or mayors, named Don 
Bastos de Tabera, a man forty years of age, of a sombre and unsocial 
temper, but of intrepid bravery, is at the head of the republican party. 
Don Sancho, a young hero of twenty, surnamed the Cid of Andalusia, is 
the leader of the Royalists of Seville. He is what you would call a 
| 2S$2 
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Tory. He has that sort of enthusiasm for his king, whom he has never 
seen, which Flora Mac Ivor, in Waverley, has for the Pretender. 

King Alphonso comes upon the stage. Like our Charles X. he has 
the art of paying the most elegantly turned compliments to every body. 
He tells the judges of the city, “ Gentlemen, I wear you in my heart.” 
He desires that the young Tory, Don Sancho, may be presented to him, 
gives him the grand cordon of his order, and new armorial bearings 
which M. le Brun has taken the trouble to describe. In going round the 
room at his levee, he comes at last to Don Bastos, who gives a very un- 
gracious reception to his offers of place and of dignities. “In time 
of war,” says Don Bastos, “ I can fight. In time of peace my functions 
of mayor are more honourable in my eyes than any I can assume.” 

The young monarch is at length delivered from the crowd of subjects 
to whom he addressed so many pretty speeches, and freely confesses that 
he finds these official receptions an immense bore. It is this part of the 
play, copied too faithfully from what we see every day, which has shocked 
the censors. The young king being alone with his first Aid-de-Camp, 
Don Elias, says to him, “ Do you know that on a balcony in this city I 
have seen that young beauty, whom two years ago I beheld for a mo- 
ment on the banks of the Guadalquiver from my bark. In spite of all 
your inquiries, at that time you could not discover her name.. You must 
instantly make out who she is. I am young, valiant, and a king; I 
must make my way into her house this very evening.” 

The second act opens in the gardens of Don Bastos. This stern repub- 
lican would not permit his sister Estrella to be present at the féte given 
at the palace by the king. Estrella in the Spanish language signifies a 
star, and the Spanish play from which this is taken is called The Star of 
Seville. Estrella remains in her brother’s gardens, and converses with 
some young companions on the happiness which awaits her on the 
morrow. On the morrow she is to be united to Don Sancho, the Cid of 
Andalusia. The severe Don Bastos enters, accompanied by Don Sancho, 
and leads his sister to her future husband. The attendants of Es.rella 
withdraw to a distance, and Don Bastos goes to attend the king’s féte. 
Don Sancho is left alone with the woman he adores, and to whom he is 
to be united on the following day. This is a beautiful scene—would 
you believe that this is the first time such a scene has-been hazarded 
upon the French stage? All the reviews of the classical party have 
condemned it. The public- thought it exquisite; Talma and Made- 
moiselle Mars played it inimitably. It is almost copied from the dialogue 
of Romeo and Juliet, or rather from that of Jessica and her lover in 
the Merchant of Venice. 

_ Estrella leaves the garden ; the king enters it. His Aid-de-Camp, 
Don Elias, has succeeded in discovering the name of the beautiful 
woman, for whom his master has an inclination, and has seduced Zoraida, 
a Moorish slave of Estrella, to his interest, by a promise of liberty. ‘This 
stave has introduced them into the garden, and at an appoimted signal is to 
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conduct the king into Estrella’s chamber. At the moment when the king 
gives this signal by clapping his hands thrice, the stern Don Bastos returns 
to his house through the gardens. Seeing the king quit the féte, a sus- 
picion too well founded crosses his mind, and he hastens home. The 
inflexible corregidor rushes upon the king, sword in hand. In this 
place was introduced the famous thrashing which was suppressed by the 
first Gentleman of the King’s Chamber as an attack on the royal dig- 
nity. Bastos, after a torrent of bitter reproaches, suffers the king to 
escape. Bastos summons the slave Zoraida—“ Did your mistress know of 
the king’s visit?” “ No; I swear it.” “ Send for a priest,” replies the 
implacable Spaniard. These terrible words conclude the second act, and 
were received with the greatest applause. 

The third act opens in the King’s Palace on the following morning. 
Alphonso is furious at the treatment he has received from Don Bastos. 
He is informed that during the night the body of a Moorish slave was 
found fastened to the gates of his palace. This insolence exasperates 
him yet more. Wounded vanity has replaced his licentious desires. He 
forms a project for getting rid of Bastos. It is not very easy to see why 
he does not entertain the idea of assassination ; he, however, wishes to 
have him killed in a duel. But, lately arrived in a city which has for 
eight years ardently desired a republic, he dares not entrust this duel to 
one of his Aids-de-Camp. He sends for Don Sancho, and says to him, 
‘“‘ What do you behold in me?” This young and heroic Tory replies 
with an enthusiasm worthy of Flora Mac Ivor, “ Sire, I behold in you 
the master of my life, the representative of God upon earth.” “ You 
must avenge me,” says the king. “ A knight has dared to draw his 
sword against me ; swear to avenge me to-day.” “I swear it,” replies 
Don Sancho ; “ tell me the name of the offender.” “ Bastos,” cries the 
king, and retires. 

Don Sancho is in despair—his devotion to the king, the faith, the reli- 
gion of his whole life, is at variance with the passionate love which 
binds him to Estrella. The moment in which he was to be united to 
her is arrived ; he came to the palace to announce his marriage to the 
king. The stern Don Bastosenters. Surprised at Don Sancho’s delay, 
he had sought him every where ; he is toid that Sancho was gone to the 
palace. He fears lest his sister’s lover should hear of the occurrences of 
the preceding night, and should suspect her innocence. He finds Don 
Sancho in great agitation, scareely master of himself. Bastos speaks of 
Estrella: “ Ah! Estrella can never be mine,” cries the unhappy Sancho. 
The stern Bastos thinks that his sister is suspected, he provokes Don 
Sancho, and they go out to fight. - 

The fourth act passes in the house of Don Bastos. Estrella, sur- 
rounded by a troop of young companions, has just completed her nuptial 
attire. She is expecting her brother and her husband ; Mademoiselle 
Mars was divine in this scene. The spectators are aware of the misery 
which threatens her. Every thing she says concerning her happiness 1s 
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profoundly affecting, and leads to the most striking reflections on the 
instability of human affairs. The old classical reviewers found much to 
censure in this toilet scene, which Racine and Voltaire would not have 
dared to introduce. Suddenly a noise is heard. Estrella exclaims, 
«‘ Ah! here are my brother and my husband !” It is, indeed, her brother 
—<dead. Estrella exclaims with agony, “ Who has murdered him? 
Don Sancho will avenge me.” Don Sancho enters: ‘ Come,” cries 
she, “‘ come to avenge the death of my brother—of your brother.” « It 
was I—I, who killed him,” replies Sancho in a fearful voice, broken by 
sobs. Talma was sublime at this moment. The Alcaides enter and lead 
off Don Sancho to prison. 

In the fifth act the stage represents the hall of the throne. The king 
has forgotten his love, which was, indeed, but a passing fancy ; he is not 
a wicked man—he will not suffer bis agent to be hanged—he will not let 
him die the death of the Marquis de Favras. : 

The Classiques find great fault with this excellent trait in the tragedy 
of M. le Brun. ‘The king is not actuated by passion, but only by a 
casual inclination. But, say the Classiques, did Racine ever represent 
the hero of a tragedy under the influence of any such impulse ? — 

You perceive that the Classtques never advert to what is reasonable or 
unreasonable ; in nature or out of nature ; but only to what is legal, 
i. ec. what is authorized by Racine’s example. The king then, who is 
not an utterly depraved man, knows not how to save the life of Don 
Sancho. He is advised to revive an ancient law, which places the 
murderer at the disposal of the family of the murdered person. Estrella 
enters, in deep mourning, and is conducted to the foot of the throne, 
where the king announcesto her that he commits the fate of Don Sancho 
to her decision. Don Sancho enters, and is left alone with Estrella. 
He entreats her to condemn him to death. “This sentence,” says he, 
“willextort a confession from the real author of all our misfortunes.” The 
king returns, followed by judges. The President of the Tribunal says to 
Estrella, «‘ What is your decision ?” She answers with a faultering voice, 
“ Death.” The Court is about to pronounce sentence of death, when the 
king at length exclaims, “ Bastos betrayed me, and 1 commanded Don 
Sancho to attack him.” The President of the Tribunal breaks his rod ; 
the king quits Seville ; Estrella declares to Don Sancho her resolution 
of shutting herself up for life in the convent of Santa Clara ; Don 
Sancho replies, that he will seek death in battle. 

This tragedy, affecting as you see it is, did not succeed until the 
second time of performance. Many causes opposed its success on the 
day of its first representation. It is impossible to miss seeing that King 
Alphonso is a young prince, perfectly French, and profligate. The 
police stationed spies in the saloon to prompt. It -was ardently desired 
that the piece might fail. The Censors utterly mutilated the manuscript. 
In the state to which the tragedy is reduced it is impossible to perceive 
that Don Bastos was a republican, or Don Sancho a furious royalist. 
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All the Classiques (and a great proportion of the elder Frenchmen are 
passion:gtely attached to the classical party) were shocked at the scene 
between Sancho and Estrella in the garden, and at the scene of happiness 
at the beginning of the fourth act. Lastly, Mademoiselle Mars, who 
has much more talent and address than sensibility, pourtrayed despair 
very ill. 

The Cid of Andalusia deserves great success, for it is infinitely less 
tedious than Sylla, Germanicus, the Paria, the Vépres Siciliennes, and 
Clytemnestra, tragedies which have been popular for some years. 

But the Cid of Andalusia is very far from being a chef d’ceuvre. The 
author is deficient in sensibility and in genius. When he has placed his 
persons in the most striking and tragical situations, he knows not how to 
make them speak. The public remember the Cid of Corneille. He, 
indeed, understood the language of love and of generous sentiments. 
Don Sancho, such as Corneille would have drawn him, would have 
regarded it as unworthy meanness to say to his mistress, “ Demand my 
death, in order that another may interpose to save my life.” I think the 
Cid will have a run; but the sentiments of this tragedy have neither 
sufficient depth, nor sufficient energy and nature, for it to keep its place 
on the stage. Some of M. le Brun’s lines are flat. If he had the talent 
of writing epic and brilliant verses, like those of M. de la Vigne, who 
has just been chosen Member of the Academy, we should see the Cid of 
Andalusia reach its eightieth time of performance. The French people are 
pre-eminently the creatures of habit, and care much less about the incidents 
of a tragedy, and the truth of the sentiments, than the beauty of the verses. 
They require poetry like that of the dramas of your Dryden. Many of the 
passages of M. de Vigne’s Paria, for instance, the description of the Cape 
of Good Hope, seem to be translated from Dryden, and even from the most 
inflated parts of the English poet. M. le Brun is a writer of consider- 
able talent and of high character. ‘Two years of manceuvre were neces- 
sary before he could succeed in getting his tragedy acted. If he had 
perfectly succeeded, his celebrity would have been established for life. 
He will not attain to a very high reputation, for all the journals, except 
one, say every thing that is bad of his play. The Debats did not even 
notice it. I have written to you about it at great length, because it is 
much talked of here, and because I wish, above all things, to give you 
a monthly historical bulletin of what has occupied the attention of the 
society of Paris. I think, moreover, that the Cid of Andalusia might 
be successfully done into English. The English author who would not 
be restrained by the fear of plagiarism, might borrow some of the beau- 
tiful sentiments of the Cid of Pierre Corneille. 

The fall of Napoleon, so favourable to the progress of liberty, or rather 
to the birth of liberal sentiments, which now enjoy the immense advan- 
tage of being in fashion with our young men, has nevertheless rendered 
many of these very young men miserable. I speak of the sons of men possess~ 
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ing incomes of from four to twelve hundred a year. _ Under Napoléon 
these young men worked, and acquired personal experience early in jife, and 
became men. I grant that Napoleon often made them work in a manner 
very little favourable to human happiness ; but, however, men of twenty, 
in easy cireumstances, did work. Now they don’t know what to do 
with themselves: they read novels, or sentimental philosophy, and soon 
fall into an utter weariness of all things; in short, into the spleen. 
They have neither firmness of character nor sense enough to become 
merchants’ clerks, or to embark for America. They like better to write 
or to read bad verses at Paris. M. de la Martine has given us some 
poetry which has drawn soft tears from the eyes of these youths, who 
themselves are rather soft, and who would be cured by a little labour. 
These same pensive youths are great partisans of M. Cousin (who has, 
as you know, been detained at Berlin for the last six months). Most 
of those who are thus melancholy, they know not why, are of the sect 
of the Romantiques, that is to say, they wish that, in treating any sub- 
ject, all poets should borrow the art of Shakspeare, and should avoid the 
art of Racine ; that is, the manner of contriving a plot ; of weaving 
and unweaving its intricacies ; the manner of painting a connected series 
of sentiments, adopted by Racine and Voltaire. 

The rich and melancholy young men whom I have just mentioned 
admired the Cid of Andalusia, and were greatly scandalized at the 
success of Joan of Are, a tragedy of M.Soumet, which was muchapplauded 
at the Odéon on the 14th of March. M. Soumet possesses in a high 
degree the talent of writing inflated verses in the style of Dryden. He 
shines in what you, in England, call clap-traps. You will guess, 
without my telling you, that the clap-traps which are the most certain 
to take in a play on the subject of Joan of Arc, are those which contain 
abuse of the English. M. Soumet has not the least dramatic talent. 
There is not in his whole tragedy a single trait of passion—not a single 
line which is not actually tmi/ated from Racine and Voltaire. There 
are, on the contrary, many original passages in the Cid of Andalusia. 
These novelties at the Theatre Francais amuse and awaken our poor 
young men who are labouring under atacks of spleen ; and if the police 
does not devise some means of stopping the career of the modern Cid, 
this tragedy will have a considerable effect in hastening the moment of 
a literary reform. 7 

All the letters from London speak of the astonishing run which the 
Memoirs of Miss Harriette Wilson have had. This run, and Mr. Mar- 
tin’s absurd attack upon Magendie in parliament (debate of the 24th of 
February), have afforded us great diversion at your expense. People of 
education here have no hatred of the English, but we do love to laugh 
at you. The men whom Harriette Wilson has denounced would, in 
this country, have been very merry at their own misfortune, and in the 
bottom of their hearts would have been extremely well pleased at being 
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exhibited in such situations as those of the handsome Lord Ponsonby, or 
of the Marquis of Lorne, who at forty years of age carries off from his 
rival ‘a beautiful girl of eighteen. Except in the article of the money, 
many of our most celebrated women resemble Harriette Wilson, in 
having had forty lovers, and were not a whit the less admired and 
sought after up to the time of their death. The sort of man we despise 
here, is one who holds a sinecure, and betrays his employers. We 
esteem such men as La Fayette, Carnot, Dupont (de l’Eure), who, after 
having enjoyed a thousand opportunities of robbing the public, have 
continued poor. We pardon some inroads on the public purse by men, 
who, like Massena, prevented the Russians from conquering France (in 
the Helvetic campaign, 1799). We despise those plunderers who have 
rendered no service to their country ; but we should regard it as in- 
tensely ridiculous to inquire whether this or that man amused himself 
in the society of Harriette Wilson. I must confess to you that the 
immense importance you attach to the details of private life, and the 
consequent voracious appetite you evince for them, expose you to infinite 
ridicule and contempt in every country but your own. Who are right ; 
you or the rest of the world? I really can’t decide. Before you let 
loose upon me a torrent of virtuous indignation, remember that we are 
very exact in observing all your crim. con. actions, by far the most 
amusing part of your papers. Recollect, moreover, that we have here 
your Bishop of Clogher, and twenty other men of high rank of the 
same kind. 

The most passable book I have read this month is by a Swiss liberal 
M. de Bonstetten, and is written in Genevese French, that is to say, 
without ease and with considerable inflation. It is called L’Homme du 
Nord et Homme du Midi, ou |’Influence du Climat. A great many 
Frenchmen have served in Holland, and in Calabria ; so that the ques- 
tion of climate, and its influence on the social habits, and on the manner 
of conducting the hunt after happiness, is well understood in France. 
The fundamental idea in M. de Bonstetten’s work is, that in Denmark, 
for instance, there are winters and nights ; and that in the kingdom of 
Naples there are neither. The inhabitant of the north passcs his winter 
evenings and nights in his family. He is obliged to provide food for the 
winter by means of his labour during the summer. His clothing must 
be had at a considerable expense under pain of death. Forethought must, 
therefore, be the leading characteristic of the mind of the native of the 
north ; the native of the south has no need of any of these precautions. 
The Lagzaron? of Naples scarcely wants clothes; if he has no other 
lodging he sleeps in a mountain cave; he lives upon a half-penny’s 
worth of macaropi. You will find the traces of this fundamental differ- 
ence in the highest nobleman of Dresden and of Naples. M. de Bon- 
stetten’s book is deficient in arrangement ; it is, however, amusing, and 
L advise you to read it. He appears to be an excellent man, ‘not very 
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strong in logic. As soon as he attempts to rise, he falls into bad rea- 
soning. This work would have been a hundred per cent. the better for 
being written by a lit/erateur of Paris. “The Genevese style is painful 
to read. The gentlemen of that little republic have the art of making 
a toil of a pleasure. 

A little journal has made its appearance which breaks the hearts of 
the three or four hundred litterateurs here, who fancy they have a repu- 
tation. It is called Le Masque de Fer. It tells wholesome truths to 
all those would be men of letters, whose reputation is got up. The 
Masque de Fer has had some charming articles; such as I should like 
now and then to see in the poor Globe, so puritanical and so triste. 
This satire in prose is attributed to M. de Jouy and his set. 

I wanted to talk to you about music, but my letter is already too long. 
The French are tired of their own music, and possessed themselves with 
the notion that they liked Rossini and Italian music. The Theatre 
Italien is under the direction of a young nobleman of very high rank 
and great piety, who, by dint of three or four blunders, has disgusted the 
public. This theatre, small as it is, is often empty. It is ‘possible that 
if M. Sosthenes de la Rochefacault continues to direct the Opera Buffa 
in France, the reign of Proverbs will succeed to that of Italian music. 
You know that we have a man of great genius for proverbs, M. Théo- 
dore le Clereq. The Italian opera has given us nothing new for these 
six months. Rossini, who is paid very high for providing our musical 
pleasures, does nothing. Those among us who do not really and truly 
love music now frequent the Opera Francaise only for the ballets, and 
leave the singers of the Louvois to make their quavers to the desert air. 
We have no man worth hearing but Zucchelli, who is a good bass. We 
have still the admirable Madame Pasta, but she only appears in the 
three characters Tancredi, Desdemona, and Juliet. 

A pamphlet has been published, entitled Dela Cérémonie du Sacre 
des Rois, by L’Abbé Tuin. The clergy are extremely anxious that 
Charles X. should not pronounce the word charter in the oath he is to 
take at Rheims, on the 15th of next May. 

There has been a great effort to puff a pamphlet very well-written, 
but without any new ideas, called Révue Politique de [ Europe, in 
1825. It has been ascribed to M. Bertrand, the author of the famous 
Manuscrit vénu de St. Helene. I have seen a copy of this pamphlet 
printed in Germany. I found this note in it. -“ The Jesuits, alarmed 
and distressed at the wickedness of the articles which have a in 
the Constitutionnel and the Courier Francaise, persecute M. de Villéle 
to abolish the liberty of the press and to restore the censorship of the 


journals. M. de Villéle, who sees that he will be succeeded by M. 


de Latil, and driven out by the Jesuit party, and who does not fear the 
Liberals, has no desire to restore the censorship. Under the direction 
of M. Franchet, who is independent of M. de Villéle, it would be terrible 
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to the Constitutionnel and the Courier, and would give unbounded 
licence to the Quotidienne and 1’Etoile, the organs of the Jusuits. This 

is positively the only new fact I found in this famous Révue Politique. 

Farewell, my dear Friend, 

Yours, &e. 
P.S. I have just read a delightful song on the arrival of Prince 
Metternich at Paris, and on the melancholy which has taken posses 
sion of that celebrated diplomatist at the sight of the sadness of the 
young men of France. He exclaims, we legitimates shall lose our power 
as soon as the French lose their levity. The Prince then sets about a 
burlesque and very amusing review of all the kinds of pleasure he can 
offer to the young Parisians to indispose them for thinking, and to 
remove that serious air which distresses him. The burden of his lamen- 
me is, if people think at Paris, in a century they will begin to think at 

jenna. 








LETTER FROM THE MEDITERRANEAN, 


Smyrna, February 10, 1825. 

* * * T have had a most delightful voyage, and purpose sending 
home a volume of my peregrinations by the end of the present year. We 
have .visited Cadiz, Naples, Genoa, Malta, Napoli di Romania, (of 
which I had a sketch made) Melo, Cerigo, and Spetzia, (but here we 
only touched ;) Cape Colonna, (Sunim) Smyrna and its neighbourhood ; 
Thessylonica, and Syro-choro in Negropont, the ancient Eubeea. Of the 
Pacha of Egypt we have heard little, for little as yet has been done. 


He has a fleet of sixty ships in Candia with a force of ten or twelve. 


thousand men, prepared for the ensuing campaign against the Greeks. 
His son, Hassan, is admiral of the fleet. 

Suleyman, Aga of the place from whence I write, gave us a splendid 
dinner in the Turkish style, a short period since, for which I shall 
refer you to my forthcoming Journal. He is the same Lord Byron 
speaks of in the notes to the second Canto of Childe Harold. I sat at 
table with the late horrible governor of Scio, Vehib Pacha. But I shall 
for the present confine myself to an extract from my common-place-book 
relative to our last trip to Syro-choro, where I had the good luck to dis- 
cover several antiquities never before noticed, and copied some most 
curious and valuable inscriptions. The Seringapatam frigate, of forty- 
eight guns, and the Cyrene sloop, of twenty, were in company, under the 
orders of Captain Hamilton. 

While I was pursuing my inquiries (January 31), the Cyrene had 
spoke an Ionian brig, of which she distinguished two pirates in chace. 
The brig was afterwards boarded, and, in answer to certain queries, 
stated that several piratical vessels were cruising up the gulf of Volo. 
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This intelligence being communicated to Captain Hamilton, measures 
were immediately taken; and, on our return, we found them busy in 
manning and arming the boats. Four were sent from each ship, that is, 
from the Cambrian and Seringapatam, the Cyrene being absent. They 
were put under the command of Lieutenant Marsham, who rowed on 
before the rest, with orders to persuade the pirates, if possible, to sub- 
mit themselves to examination, and for that purpose to bring up their 
vessels to the station of our sloops. But he was strictly enjoined to 
forbear all attack, unless every other alternative was rejected, and no 
other mode offered itself of accomplishing. the object of their mission. 

They left the ships at four o’clock p. m. and returned about one in the 
morning, with two small vessels, and seventeen of their crews ; some 
of whom were dangerously wounded. Unhappily, four of our own 
men were killed in the fray, and sixteen out of both ships severely hurt. 
Lieutenant Worsfall, of the Seringapatam, received three balls. in the 
breast; which, but for the thickness of his coat, must have wounded 
him fatally. As it happened, however, they went no farther than the 
skin. In fact, the pirates fought desperately to aman; and such was 
their resolution, that in the last violent effort to escape, having dis- 
charged their pieces, they dashed them furiously at their assailants, and 
leapt headlong into the water. Something of the spirit of old Greece, 
manifested in a bad cause, seemed forcibly to prevail here! Their cap- 
tain died after the conflict in his way to the ships, of a pistol ball, which 
had penetrated the left breast, and with several sabre wounds in the 
lower part of his body. He was stretched out, for a short time, upon 
the quarter-deck, covered with a flag—a horrible and an awful sight. 
His face, which must have been handsome, was smeared shockingly 
with blood, and his long black hair, clotted and spread in disorder around 
him, gave a singular wildness to his appearance as seen by a bright 
moon on the quarter-deck of a man-of-war. His mouth, the upper lip of 
which was decorated with long mustachios, was stiff with gore, and his 
eyes were unclosed, adding yet more strongly to the savageness of 
feature, which his last bold act contributed to impress upon him. The 
dark eye of his country gleamed fiercely-even in death: but it was said 
that he died uttering, “ Christiano, Christiano,” a characteristic, or at 
least Catholic, termination of an unlawful career. 

Following up his instructions to the letter, Mr. Marsham first pro- 
ceeded with his own boat singly in search of the pirates; and, having 
fallen in with them, explained, through an interpreter, the necessity of 
their complying with the wishes of the English commodore. He as- 
sured them of safety, provided they acquiesced ; and endeavoured, by 
maintaining an easy unconstrained tone, to obviate the irritation, or 
apprehension perhaps, which their manner throughout had indicated, 
as well as to afford time for the hindmost boats to come up. All that 
he could say proving ‘ineffectual, he gave them to understand that they 
might expect the worst, and pulled off to meet his companions. It was 
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now night, and though the moon had risen in great splendour, yet the 
shadow of the lofty mountains, beneath which they rowed, obscuring the 
track of the pirates, involved our boats in doubt and perplexity. At this 
period they fell in with a small trading vessel, called technically a Bom- 
bard, the crew directed them to the probable haunts of the desperadoes ; 
and at the same time, requested for themselves a convoy down the 
gulf. The search was then sedulously pursued; and about nine o’clock 
they distinguished the two vessels, which they afterwards took, off Cape 
Lethada, the ancient Ceneum. 

It is probable that the pirates had no idea of so large a force being at 
hand as there actually was. On Lieutenant Marsham’s first approach 
alone, their intentions seemed decidedly hostile ; and they several times 
attempted to bring a large gun placed at the bow of their vessel to bear 
upon the boat. This, of course, he avoided ; but when the sound of 
oars nearing them was again heard, the belief of the officers very gene- 
rally was, that the pirates looked only for the return of the same boat, 
which they were predetermined to attack. For no sooner had the 
leading boat come within shot, than a volley of musketry fired from the 
piratical vessels struck seven of our men: but surely if they had been 
aware of the approach of eight well-armed boats, they would rather have 
preferred standing rigidly upon the defensive. Their proceeding, 
however, was the signal for a quick and destructive fire. Many of the 
Greeks, after a desperate and well-contested struggle of twenty minutes, 
plunged into the water: fifteen were afterwards thrown overboard dead, 
and the remainder brought prisoners to the ships. There certainly could 
not have been less than forty men, crowded into two puny vessels of not 
more than twenty tons burden! 

From papers found upon them, added to the confession of one of the 
party, no doubt can exist of their piratical pursuits. The government 
of Scopeli, whither they were sent, refused to receive them, being afraid, 
it is supposed, of running the risk of a counter-revolution, which their 
punishment might promote. This they requested us to perform. 

The Seringapatam hailed another boat which had also suffered from 
the depredations of the pirates; and about ten o'clock, we discovered 
five small Latine vessels sailing close under the coast of Thessaly, imme- 
diately at the entrance of the gulf of Volo. Supposing them a part of 
the piratical cruisers, they were fired at, for the purpose of being brought 
to: they were not, however, within shot. It was a beautiful morning, 
with light winds, which just served to ripple the surface of the water. 
The Latines furled their sails, and pulled into a narrow creek, where, 
for the time, they were safe from molestation. They then climbed the 
rocks to watch our motions. As the object of Captain Hamilton was 
only to ascertain who and what they were, he wished to try every con- 
ciliatory measure, before he resorted to any thing harsh, With this 
view, he despatched one of the wounded prisoners who remained with 
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a flag of truce, and a request that some of their principals would come 
on board his ship. In the mean while preparations were made for a 
refusal. 

On the return of the boat, after leaving our ambassador in the hands 
of his countrymen, we had a picturesque account of their proceedings. 
They approached without seeing a man ; but as soon as they had landed 
the prisoner and retired, a whistle was heard, and immediately upwards 
of ahundred men sprung from beneath the bushes of the rocks. The 
incident in Sir Walter Scott’s Lady of the Lake—that, namely, of 
Roderick Dhu, and his clansmen, instantly occurred to me. Allowing a 
sufficient time for consultation, our boat was dispatched a second time, 
and returned with four or five of the Greeks ; for whose safety, our first 
Lieutenant, perhaps unwisely, had chosen to remain as a hostage. How- 
ever he was treated with every civility. 

The account given by these people was, that they were gun-boats 
belonging to a small Greek squadron, consisting of two brigs, a schooner, 
and what is called a mystico, which is something resembling a schooner, 
cruizing on the opposite side of the gulf. It seems that twelve small 
Turkish vessels are now in Volo, and that the Greeks have fitted out 
this armament with a design to intercept and burn the fleet of their 
enemy. The Cyrene, however, had met with the gun-boats last even- 
ing, and had fired at them for a considerable time. From all these 
circumstances they concluded that we were Turkish men-of-war; and 
our steady pursuit confirmed them in the idea. In conclusion, they 
agreed to accompany us to the station of the larger vessels from which 
they had been detached. 

The calm having prevented our sailing, and only one of the Greek 
vessels issuing from the creek, according to the agreement, our boats were 
again manned and armed ; and, with Captain Hamilton himself at their 
head, proceeded to act as occasion might dictate. First, however, a boat 
set forth with a flag of truce, and found the Greeks all on the alert, and 
stationed amongst the bushes with their musquets ready for the action 
which they seemed to think inevitable. A parley now ensued, which 
lasted till sun-set ; when they were persuaded to come along-side of our 
ship. But this object, though advised and wished by their leaders, was 
effected with difficulty ; and Captain Hamilton, to quiet apprehensions 
which appeared to increase rather than abate, went singly on shore and 
sent off his boats, standing as calmly when exposed to the range of their 
musquets, as he would have done upon the deck of his own vessel. By 
this time, a boat belonging to the Greek brig-of-war, dispatched by her 
commander, arrived at the creek ; and this, no doubt, contributed a good 
deal to dissipate the alarms occasioned (as we found) by the invincible 
belief of our being Turkish or Austrian ships. It seems, the latter have 
in several instances of late betrayed them into the hands of their foes. 
I have heard it stated on good authority, that an Austrian admiral, 
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having invited a Greek primate on board his ship, so far forgot himself 


and his station, as to lift up his hand and knock down the poor priest on 
the quarter-deck! Surely their fears were not altogether unreasonable. 
The place to which we pursued the gun-boats was not far from 
Trecheri. Hud we therefore, under supposition of their being pirates, 
pointed our guns so as to have blown up their vessels, they must, in all 
probability, have fallen a prey to the Turks, who would have shown no 
quarter. As to those we destroyed two days before, they acknow- 
ledged them to have been pirates, and were well pleased at the result of 


the contest. Captain Hamilton, with his usual kindness, presented them - 


with two bags of bread, and half a dozen bottles of rum. 

Trecheri is in possession of the Turks. A strange fact with relation 
to this place is, that its absolute defence rests upon the exertions and 
loyalty of one hundred and fifty GreeKs, who are in the pay of the 
Turks. There are also three hundred in Negropont. Contrary to the 
usual practice, they are suffered to carry arms; and are kept under 
more by the sequins, than by the fear of their masters. What would the 
three hundred of Thermopyle have thought and done in a like situation? 
But these men, as I was informed by a Greek from the brig-of-war, 
chiefly compose the bands of pirates who infest Scopeli; and part of 
whom we destroyed (which is curious !) not more than ten miles from the 
celebrated pass just alluded to. 

With regard to the actual situation of the Greeks, the “ English 
public” have been considerably misinformed. The papers are filled with 
lies. We received the Liverpool Courier a few days ago, bearing date 
the 20th of December, in which Lord Gordon and a “ gallant com- 
pany,” are said to have arrived at Napoli, with forty stands of colours, 
worked by the ladies of Edinburgh. -We were there on the 25th of 
December and for several days, and I need not add that the report is totally 
unfounded. The Greeks are said to have taken several ships of the line 
from the Turks. This also is false ; they have since the commencement 
of the revolution burnt two or three, but they do not possess in their 
navy a larger vessel than a small brig. Those which we have met with 
so far have not exceeded thirty or forty tons; the generality are not 
twenty. The truth is, they cannot obtain wood in their own country 
for the purpose of building, and they have not funds to purchase and 
send for it from a distance. With their small vessels they cruize up 
and down the islands, and principally by means of Fire effect the 
destruction of their enemy’s ships. But then the Turks are so incorri- 
gibly supine that, though their actual losses are, in comparison with their 
resources, very trifling, yet they suffer more by this desultory mode of 
warfare than by undergoing a positive defeat. The subjects of the Porte 
already begin to murmur ; and reports are abroad that the present Sultan 
will be dethroned ere long, and his son, a lad of about nine years old, set 
up in his place. In fact, the Janizaries are said to be in a state of 
positive rebellion, owing to the measures of depression, which the 
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reigning sovereign has long adopted. He wishes to reduce their power; 
and when a contest of this kind is carried on between parties so consti- 
tuted, it is not diffeult to foresee the result. 

The Greeks, I am quite clear, have all the qualities necessary for 
making them warriors: patience, perseverance, and a high, determined 
valour, are their characteristics ; and, so far as I have seen, there has 
been no reason to accuse them of bad faith. But I have as yet seen 
little ; and their very acuteness, which is universally admitted, argues, I 
fear, when considered with reference to their depressed and persecuted 
condition, a propensity to exert it in a bad cause as well as in a good 
one. I have heard numberless anecdotes of their obstinacy, treachery, 
and trickery: but of these I do not credit half ; and of the rest, I think 
that there may be many circumstances concealed, which might palliate, 
and almost justify an act, which, prima facie, is entitled to the harshest 
name. It is very difficult to get accurate accounts of what is going 
forward: the Greeks themselves exaggerate their successes, and the 
Turks falsify them in toto. But unquestionably the balance of fortune 
is on the side of the former. I verily believe that their own mis- 
conduct alone can possibly prevent the ultimate attainment of their 
liberty. 








MORNINGS IN ALBEMARLE-STRERT. 
NO. 1. 


Scene—Mr. Murray's SALOON. 


Mr. Miiuman, Mr. D’Isragti, Mr. Hospnovuse, Mr. Lutrretr, 
and Mr. Murray. 





MR D ISRAELI. 

Wett—I still must say I regret, Mr. Murray, that I cannot congra- 
tulate you on the late change of Editorship, at least as far as the last 
number of the Quarterly may be regarded as a specimen of the benefit 
it is to derive from Mr. Coleridge’s superintendence. 

MR. MURRAY. 

I fear, Sir, the Quarterly has lost much in losing Mr. Gifford. The 
name of Gifford did a great deal for the Quarterly. It was something 
for such a work to have a wit, a poet, a scholar, and a satirist, at its head. 

MR. LUTTRELL. 

Yes ; and now you have got a person who is neither wit, poet, scholar, 
nor satirist. I never could conceive what claims Mr. Coleridge had to 
the eminent office you have assigned him, and I wonder still more, now 


that I have seen a sample of his management. He is a ‘sort of bad 
translation of his old uncle. | 


-_ 
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MR. MILMAN. 

I think the last Quarterly a fair number, though it is rather dull— 
rather too little of fine literature I think. 

MR. LUTTRELL. 

Yes, rather dull, indeed. It is the most Edinburgh-Review-looking 
Quarterly I have ever seen. It only wants a blue coat and yellow 
breeches to be the Scotchman. Just glance at the subjects in the last 
numbers of both ; and “ change places, handy dandy, which is the” 
Edinburgh, and which the Quarterly ? 

“ Look you upon this picture, and on this!” (Reads the contents 
of both.) Edinburgh ;—Theodric, (fudge)—The Duchess of Orleans, 
(heavy)—Hazlewood School, (twaddle)—Ashantee, (out of date)— 
Ireland, (a bore)—Chancery, (the old story)—Ellis’s Letters, (unread- 
able)—Criminal Law of Scotland, (ditto)—The West Indies, (cant)— 
Duties on Coffee, (commercial)—State of Hayti—Education of the 
People, (the last two articles added for the laudable purpose of com- 
pleting the sheet). : 

Now for the Quarterly :—Hayley’s Life, (fade)—Funding System, 
(unreadable)—Prussian Reforms, (ditto)—Canals and Rail-roads, (ditto) 
—Theodric, (unfair and dull)—Lisbon, (a review of one of our friend 
Murray’s books)—Artizans and Machinery, (very lively, I dare say, 
though I have not read it)--Daru’s Venice, (so good a book that one 
would think it almost impossible to write a bad review of it)—TInterior 
of Africa, (a bore of the first magnitude)— Washington Irving, (wishy 
washy, but Murray’s man again),—the Church in Ireland ——. 

[The announcement of this article produced a general groan from all 
present, except Mr. Milman." 

MR. D'ISRAELI. 

But, my dear Sir, you should not look only to the subjects ; the man- 

ner in which they are treated is much—nay, all. 
MR. LUTTRELL. 

Well, then, let us see how they are executed, and like that ingenious 
person, the Giant Moulineau, I will begin with the beginning. Allons, 
M. le docteur Southey! Here are forty-eight mortal pages on Hayley’s 
Life and Writings, about neither of which any mortal cares one straw. 
Poor old polite dead Hayley! But there are some touches of real can- 


dour in the Laureate’s article. 
OMNES. 


Hear! hear! 

MR. LUTTRELL (reads). 

«‘ The satisfaction with which any effusion of malevolence is received 
in the shape of criticism, has given rise to an opinion that men are envious 
of superiority, and delight in whatever seems to detract from the merit 
of their eminent contemporaries. If there be this disposition in the 
public mind, the greater is the crime of those who pander for it. The 
feeling of a man’s private circle in his favour is in itself a kindly and a 
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generous feeling, and it shows that men would be better than they are, 
I thtewok ipeslenindesiry soore not employed to corrupt them” | I 
must lament thet our friend Ma. Twasnenn is not here: he would 
be im extacies. 


7 


MR. HOBHOUSBE. 

"Pretty fair. for the Laureate ; who, not content: with turning rené: 
gade, has been, for the last ten years of his life, a hireling reviewer, paid 
te.gienied de tha yanyingyetite whieh he hand no hp penta earn 

MR. LUTTRELL. 

But our excellent Laureate has made a great discovery in poetical 
criticism. “The specimens (Hayley’s) of the Araucana were given in 
couplets, the worst form of verse for long narration.” It must be a com- 
fortable thing for the Laureate to indulge in this opinion, when he thinks 
of the two poems he has perpetrated in all the barbarous metres ever 
used, and a few that were never used before. But I fancy few will 
agree with him who happen to recollect what a very considerable portion 
of English narrative poetry is written in this very measute, which is 
the worst fitted for long narration. Iam sure, Hobhouse, you, who 
belong to the school of Dryden and Pope, will not pass the learned 
Laureate thus. 

MR. HOBHOUSE. 

Oh, Dr. Southey may say any thing with safety. But I think if young. 
Mr. Coleridge had bethought him for a moment that almost all Chaucer's 
nafratives are in this unwonted form of -verse ; that Dryden and Pope 
wrote a very considerable part of their works in this measure—that 
the one adopted it in his translation of Virgil, and the other in the forty- 
eight books of Homer ; and that it is the verse peculiarly consecrated 
by the use of all our English poets, I think he would have struck out a 
sentence which stands, where it does, a disgraceful monument at once of 
the carelessness or ignorance of the Editor, and of the ludicrous insolence 
of the writer. 

MR. MILMAN. 

I don’t agree with you about the unfairness of the article on Theodric. 

I think it upon the whole an indulgent review. 
MR. LUTTRELL. 

Why the principal poem isa poor affair. But it would céttaisly have 
escaped, had the author been any thing but a liberal. I call the article 
unfair, because the reviewer quotes none of the minor pieces, which are 
(some of them) not unworthy of the author of O’Connor's Child and 
Hohenlinden. 


MR. MURRAY: - | 
Lam sincerely grieved atthe appnraneeof sch an atl; 
Campbell is an amiable man. pie a 
MR. HOBHOUSE. | : 


The article is altogether cold and heartless. Washington Ieving i 


treated soniewhat differently. But what would the sare irs : ae 
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the Quarterly have said toany one who should have — a: 
the reviewer dees, im his closing sentence ? 
MB. LUTTRELL.. ) 
Misquoted it, you mean. I am a Bible man.. I think when a map 
does cite a Scriptural pass ige, he should quote fairly. The original text, 
besides, is far more applicable to Washington Irving then the new 
reading given by Mr. Hughes, the writer of the article. ‘ With hearty 
good-will, playfully, but we hope not profanely (quoth Mr. Hughes), 
we exclaim as we part with him, “ Very pleasant hast thou been to me, 
my brother Jonathan!” Now turn we to the text which occurs in 
the second book of Samuel, “ J am distressed for thee, my brother 
Jonathan !” a sentiment which must rise most naturally in the minds of 
all the perusers of the Tales of a Traveller. 
OMNES (EXCEPT MR. MURRAY). 
Oh! certainly—a much better reading. 
MR. MILMAN. 
But are you sure, Mr. Luttrell, you are correct ? I do not recollect the 


passage. 


MR, LUTTRELL. 
O! quite. Have you @ Bible here, Mr. Murray? Oh! I sce—you 
have not—never mind. assure you I am right. David is lamenting 
the death of his brother 5 the real quotation would have been 


apt enough ; Mr. Hughes,.as Dayid, lamenting over the prostrate fame 
of his Yankee Jonathan. 
MR. MILMAN. 


Then I must reprehend my friend Hughes for his misqyotation. ‘It 
was injudicious to quote Scripture, for it sets Tai pw Se nee 


to the original. 
MR. LUTTRELL. 


By the way, I forgot to notice Apology to the Trayeller's Clab— - 
decidedly the worst pun ever perpetrated : yet this sea captain has the 
cruelty to repeat the infliction. in the ery first page of his book in 
using the word apotheosis. But + acide book, and that’s 
the best thing that can be said for it. | 

nig eble on Lord 

I am sorry, Mr. Hobhouse, that we lost your article 
Byron. But Mr. Croker and Dr. Bening Oh aiey Pe ef 
(chain in tn erie Aenhen cme Mb S.. run yottth 

MR. ROKER. vas 

Colne ee Whas among the revive? 

‘Have yom oon the lane Riaborgh, Me Croker? st dail 

MR. CROKER. 
You know, my.dear Murray, I never.read any of these things. ‘Tt was 


Jad enough in Jeli’ tinea an mo sph ew oem 
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pound of hay and straw, Mr. Macculloch. What have we here? a lau- 
dation of Theodric? This is Jeffrey's, of course. Ah! it was time for 
him to retire from the field. He generally preaches once a quarter a 
doctrinal article on poetry (reads). ‘ A new poem—of Campbell’s— 
waited for—more anxiously than a new novel—author of Waverley.” 
Not quite true, I think. “ All the minor poems—marked with exqui- 
site melody of versification—making the mere recitation of these words a 
luxury to all readers of taste.” Let us try a few of these luxurious lines. 


(Mr. Murray hands him a copy of Theodric. He reads.) 
Worth itself is but a charter 
To be mankind’s distinguish’d martyr. 
Exquisite ! 
No, imaged in the sanctuary of your breast, 


Delicious ! 
Yet remember England gathers 
Hence but fruitless wreaths of fame, 
If the patriotism of your fathers 
Glow not in your hearts the same. 


Divine harmony ! 

I come in the name of the Lord 
To deliver a remnant of his flock ! 

Alas! for poor Jeffrey and his readers of taste! Oh! but here is a 
precious discovery. “ Your true drudges, with whom all that is intel- 
lectual moves most wretchedly slow, are the quickest and most regular 
with their publication ; while men of genius, whose thoughts play with 
the ease and rapidity of lightning, often seem tardy to the public because 
there are long intervals between the flashes!” ‘ Metaphorical!” as 
Mr. Puff says. A pretty Della Cruscan image ; what a pity that the 
sentence should be nonsensical ! 

MR. MILMAN. 

Oh, extremely absurd. The experience of all ages and nations is against 
it. 

MR. CROKER. 

Well, one might stake the whole matter upon the single instance of 
Shakspeare. We all know that he began to write his plays about 1591, 
and that he finished the last (Twelfth Night) in 1613. So that he 
wrote all his thirty-five immortal plays within a period very little longer 
than that which has elapsed since the publication of Gertude of Wyoming. 
Jettrey says here, that this great event took place twenty years ago. I 
dare say he is right, but I have no memory for these things. They say 
she was a very pfetty woman in her day. 

MR. D'ISRAELI. 

The fact you state, Mr. Croker, is a curious one—and your argument 
may be abundantly confirmed by the literary history of all ages. In my 
various works— 
MR. CROKER. : 
~ Oh to be sure, as you were going to observe—the fact ‘is, my déar 
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D’Israeli, that men who can write, always do write: and the more 
fertile a man’s mind is, the more books he will publish. 
MR. D'ISRAELI. 
I have written a good many books, you know, Mr. Croker. 
MR. CROKER. 

You have read a good many books you mean, D’Israeli. But revenons 
a nos moutons :—or rather, a notre mouton: for Jeffrey seems to have 
grown “ sillier than the sheep.” Let us look to our own literature— 
Chaucer, Spenser, Ben Jonson, Beaumont and Fletcher, Massinger, 
and the whole tribe of the Elizabethan dramatists, Milton, Dryden, 
Pope,—all these are poets, I think, of no inconsiderable stamp, who have 
written enormously. Then (to say nothing of the ancients) look at the 
great names of Italian, French, Spanish, and German literature. Dante, 
Petrarch, Ariosto, Tasso, Cervantes, Lope de Vega, Calderon de la 
Barca, Cornielle, Moliére, Racine, Voltaire, Schiller, and Goethe. 1 
think it will be difficult to name a single illustrious name in any of the 
countries I have mentioned so great as these. 

MR. MILMAN. 

Yes, and of these Tasso, Racine, and Pope, were at least as fastidious 
about their verses as Mr. Campbell. The best might be greatly increased, 
if you were to admit the prose writers and novelists, to whom the same 
remark applies. 

MR. D'ISRAELI. 

And to musicians and artists. Michel Angelo and Raphael painted 
the Vatican and the Sistine chapel, and Rubens covered acres of canvas 
with his glorious colouring and prodigal imagination, in spaces of time 
incredibly short. Handel, Haydn, and Mozart, to quote no other in- 
stances among musicians. 

MR. CROKER. 
Talking of music, has any body been to the Haymarket Opera? 
MR. LUTTRELL. 

Oh! ’tis a sorry sight. All the audience made up of those three great 
families—the Tags, the Rags, and the Bobtails—black stocks in the 
boxes—great coats in the pit—nobodies in the gallery—apologies from 
the stage. 

MR. CROKER. 

I'll hear no more ! 

MR. LUTTRELL. 

«“ Not hear me! by my sufferings but you shall!” I went on the 
second night of the opera to see Figaro, and just before the curtain drew 
up, Madame Ronzi de Begnis was found unable to sing any of her songs. 
An apology was made, the opera went on, and the lamps went out. 
This, to be sure, was quite right—for the people who are only fit to be 
heard by the deaf should be seen only by the blind. 

MR. CROKER. 

I ought to have said that in Irish—Severa] apologies have been made 

since the production of the new opera, I hear. 
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MR. LUTTRELL. 
Oh yes—by the bye, the opera has acquired a good name lately. 
MR. CROKER. 
Has it, indeed? I’m sure it does not deserve it. 
MR. LUTTRELL. 
I mean a good nickname—the Beggar's Opera. 
MR. OROKER. 

Not bad! (Turning over the leaves of the Edinburgh Review) West 
Indies! Oh! this is the first specimen of young Mr. Macaulay’s 
«“ sweet Roman hand,” at least inthe Edinburgh. Very fair, of course, 
and candid. Oh! the ingenuous youth! here is an admirable note 
which puts the matter out of doubt. 

MR. LUTTRELL. 

What says your note of admiration ? 

MR. CROKER. 

Oh! simply, that the whole of his argument against the colonists rests 
upon the state of the West Indies as they were two years ago, not as 
they are in 1825. Is not this enough ? 

OMNES. 
Oh! quite enough. 
MR. MURRAY. 
Has any one read Mr. Ryder’s novel, Tremaine ? 
MR. CROKER. 

A question to be asked. I have found nobody able to get through 
more than half the first volume. Tremaine is a novel of the good old 
times of the Clarissas and Grandisons, or it will do to read after a par- 
liamentary paper. The only thing piquant about the novel is, that it 
deals in real portraits. By the way, Mr. Luttrell, you are very ill-used 
in Harriette Wilson’s Memoirs, I understand. 

MR. LUTTRELL. 

And you are not spared. There was a plan in agitation at White’s 
for the purchase of the woman’s book, or the woman—but I think it was 
much more dignified to let it sink by the weight of its own infamy, and 
the character of its author. 

MR. HOBHOUSE. 

Mr. Ellice has done well in publishing her letter, or some one elsé’s, 
to him. But the book cannot go on: it is pirated by all the low book- 
sellers, which will soon destroy the original publisher’s profits, and, of 
course, the temptation to publish any more of it. 

MR. LUTTRELL. 

I have just been reading Hook’s Sayings and Doings. The author 
writes likes an enragé against people who use two-pronged forks, burn 
tallow candles, drink beer, and commit other enormities of the same 
kind. He seems to think that this proves his gentility—whereas he 
proves his ignorance of good society by showing that these little cir- 
cumstaces dwell upon his mind. 
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MR, HOBHOUSE. 

One thing strikes me as very absurd about such an extra-superfine 
gentleman as Mr. Hook. He writes to illustrate proverbs—now every 
body knows that proverbs are the most vulgar things in creation. 

MR. LUTTRELL. 

Yes—I never notice them, that is, in English. Proverbes in French 
are quite a different thing. Mr. Hook, if I remember right, commenced 
under false colours. By the way I see he is excessively lauded in Black- 
wood’s Magazine for this very affectation of superfine good breeding of 
which you spoke just now. Of course, the writer of the Review is as 
ignorant of the matter as the author of the book. 

MR. HOBHOUSE. 

Evidently. The writers in that publication have been lately giving 
themselves airs of fashion and knowledge of the beau monde, which are 
quite amusing, 

MR. LUTTRELL. 

They seem as proud of such knowledge of London drawing-rooms 
and routs as they pick up from such writers as Hook, as they are of the 
ill-built coats and caricature cossacks, with which they affront the sun 
in their walks along Prince’s-street. If bad taste is ever to be per- 
sonified, let it bear the shape of an Edinburgh Cockney. 

MR. HOBHOUSE. 

They are Cocknies—the real Cocknies—your only Cocknies. Look 
at the writer who signs himself Charles Edwards! This person talks 
about the setof pantaloons, boasts that he called a man at Paris Mounseer 
—says that the omeletie souffiée is the finest of French dishes, or, as he 
calls them, with equal knowledge of French and grammar les belles 
articles of the Carte—asserts that the horrid messes served up under 
French names, in Leicester-square, are as good as the best Parisian 
cookery, except in that single belle article, an omelette soufflée, and 
invents such French words as boutiquerie, tondement, genti, &c. which 
words, however, are about as much French as his language is 
English. 

MR. LU'T'TRELL. 

Who can this horrid person be ? 

MR. HOBHOUSE. 

A very fit writer, I think, for a Magazine of which Mr. Blackwood is 
the Editor. 3 
OMNES (AND PARTICULARLY MR. MURRAY). 
Blackwood ! !! 


MR. HOBHOUSE. 

Yes—Blackwood. Mr. Biackwoop 18 HIMSELF THE EpiTor oF 
HIs OwN Magazine. He is the real Christophero Sly. The king 
amoug the Beggars he keeps. He presides over the vulgar carousings of 
the Nights at Ambrose’s. This is a fact that ought to be known; it will 
serve to remove the responsibility of Editorship from the wrong shoulders, 
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to place the burden on the right ones. Dull Galt may be easy, and 
silent Lockhart quiet. 
MR. CROKER (to Mr. Murray). 
Can I have the pleasure of a moment’s private conversation with you? 
(Exeunt Messrs. Croker and Murray.) 
MR. LUTTRELL. 
I am sorry to see that Murray publishes so little now-a-days. 
MR. D'ISRAELI. 

Colburn seems to have succeeded to his place asa publisher. He 
sometimes publishes trash, but his late list of works in the press con- 
tains many works ‘ of the first importance;’ and I must say, for the honour 
of Colburn, that by extensively circulating the praises of his penmen, 
he has acquired a just title to the name of a patron of literature, which 
Dr. Johnson said the booksellers alone deserved. 

MR. LUTTRELL, 

Well, I must be gone. When Murray leaves us, conversation flags. 
I have promised to look in at the Diorama to-day. The new picture 
(Holyrood Chapel by moonlight) is, I am tdld, superb. Will you go, 
Hobhouse ? 

MR. HOBHOUSE. 

With all my heart. — 

MR. LUTTRELL. 

Allons nous y done. 


ee we — + ee 





LOOSE THOUGHTS ON HARRIETTE WILSON. 


Tue Lonvon Magazine would not be worthy of its name if it con- 
tained no notice of such a combustible as the Memoirs of Harriette Wilson, 
which are the memoirs of a ci-devant prostitute, published by a ci-devant 
member of the Society for the Suppression of Vice. 

We deo not intend to give extracts from the work, because we fear the 
suppressor of vice and his imitators have already rendered extracts su- 
perfluous. The lady, who gives in her book a very indistinct notion of 
her early history, was originally a sempstress, and became, through 
accident or inclination, a street-walker. She was then picked up by a 
Lord ; but, after some time, having found constancy to him extremely 
painful, (principally, according to her own account, because he wore a 
night cap,) she reversed the maxim of young ladies who leave all the 
world for a lover, and left her lover for all the world. The book pub- 
lished by Mr. Stockdale is the record, or pretended record, of her public 
life. A superannuated actress of one of the minor theatres informs the 
inmates of the Inns of Court, from whom she is in the habit of begging, 
that having grown too old for her profession, she has been “ reduced to 
become an authoress.” This is Miss Wilson’s condition: but she has 
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adopted a less creditable mode than the lady we have alluded to of eking 
out the profits of her new vocation. After compiling a number of her 
book, in which she introduces the names of several persons with whom 
she has or professes to have been acquainted, she gives them the option, 
as she facetiously expresses it, of buying out ; and boasts of her impar- 
tiality in doing so, as she gets as much by publishing as by suppressing. 
This boast is perhaps hardly just, for it remains to be proved that she 
labours under a scarcity of materials, or under the absolute necessity of 
publishing the truth. 

We feel considerable difficulty in treating this subject, because, un- 
fortunately, ail anger would be thrown away, both upon Mr. Stockdale 
and Miss Wilson. The bookseller has the wit which Pope ascribes to 
cheats, and the authoress has the courage which the same poet attributes 
to her late profession. It is a subject much too profligate to be laughed 
at. What is to be done with it ? 

While we, as moral and impartial men, labour under this difficulty, 
a great number of persons are inclined to hail the appearance of these 
Memoirs as a great benefit and a great discovery, as holding up to 
merited scorn the hitherto undiscovered vices of the great, and showing 
that they are, what the persons in question would wish to find them, 
much more profligate than the rest of the community. Miss Wilson, we 
think, does not confer any such benefit upon mankind ; she does not 
establish any such proposition. 

In the first place, a lady who professedly makes the insertion or suppres- 
sion of disagreeable facts the means of extorting money is hardly a witness to 
those facts to be relied upon. But, it will be replied, “ the facts in them- 
selves are probable ; this is just what, from the nature of the case, we 
could have believed ; and we can prove, by a reference to the condition 
of the opulent, and aristocratical, and idle classes, that the habits which 
are attributed to them must be their habits.” Very well; if this can be 
proved; a priori, that the habits which Miss Wilson attributes to some 
must be common to many, we had much rather admit the conclusion 
without her testimony than with it ; we had much rather take a partial 
conclusion from notorious facts, than admit particular evidence which 
may involve particular injustice. If the evidence of Miss Wilson is not 
necessary to the general conclusion, neither can that conclusion strengthen 
her evidence. The syllogism by which the general conclusion is 
made“to’ prove the particular facts is a vicious one. ‘ Some men of 
rank are profligate ; A, B, and C, are some men of rank ; therefore, A, 
B, and C, are profligate.” 

But even allowing the particular truth of all the assertions in the 
Memoirs, still it remains to be proved that the higher classes are more 
profligate than other classes of society. It is merely proved that they 
are not better, we always mean, than the other inhabitants of great 
cities. The people who are undoubtedly most free from the species of 


profligacy which this work exhibits, are the inhabitants of the country, © 
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but especially the inhabitants of small towns; and in those towns the 
middle classes. They lie under the two conditions necessary to correct 
morality, viz. that the public opinion is of importance to them, and that 
they are subjected to the eyes of their neighbours. But speaking of the 
inhabitants of great cities, and especially of London, their morality is 
as nearly as possible on a level with that of the peerage. The number- 
less Harriette Wilsons who walk between Hyde Park Corner and White- 
chapel—the nineteen thousand Harriette Wilsons who, according to the 
late Dr. Colquhoun, inhabited the parish of Mary-le-bone, are not all 
exclusively conversant with the higher classes of society. The saloons 
in the Theatres Royal are not filled at half-price with lovers above the 
degree of a Knight. There are as many Harriette Wilsons at the Minor 
Theatres as at the Opera House ; and though they have not all written 
their Memoirs, we have no right to conclude that their materials are not 
copious. 

Vixere fortes ante Agamemnona. 

Multi— 


The truth is, as the Cambridge man said of the Aineid, these memoirs 
prove nothing. Nothing as to the particular facts from the untrust- 
worthiness of the authoress, nothing in the way of a conclusion if the 
facts be all admitted. 

The question arises as to such a work as this—which contains the 
exposure of the pretended feelings in private of a number of persons 
who are objects of attention, on account of their public characters and 
stations, Whether it does good or harm? There is no assertion oftener 
repeated without proof than this, that private character should be sacred, 
that the failings of private men or even the private vices of public men 
are unfit subjects for public discussion. The assertion does not seem to 
us to carry any proof with it. There appears no primé facie reason 
why simply immoral actions, that is, actions, the tendency of which is 
mischievous to society, but which are not punishable by law, should not 
be subjected in the most effectual way to that publie opinion which might 
repress them, in the same manner as actions punishable by law are 
brought under the cognizance of those who apply its penalties to the 
guilty. No one goes so far as to say that immoral and moral actions 
should be regarded with an equal eye, except where the law interferes, 
and that the only division in public estimation should be into those im 
gaol, and those out of gaol. But if a man’s character is a fit subject of 
praise or censure, it is fit that the materials for judging of it should be 
as public as possible. 

The sound objection, if any, to these publications, is, that there are 
not enough of them. If every strumpet had her Stockdale we should 
rejoice greatly. If there were a co-extension of bookselling with bro- 
thels, if multiplied John Bulls hung their bible and cushions over against 
each gin shop ; pounced upon every fish woman guilty of adram ; noted 
the crapula of every costermonger with extreme liberty, and brought 
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every obscene oath under the severe eye of a moral public, we should 
anticipate results most favourable to morality. 
Blest dreams, alas ! 

From man withheld, even to these later days. 

But what can one Wilson do—What can two Wilsons do—(for 
there is another professor of morality of that name, besides Miss Har- 
riette,) to stem the wickedness of the age ? 

The test of publications of this kind being this—Are they likely or not 
to check the practices which they expose? it is impossible that they can 
be useful so long as they are too unfrequent, and too limited in their 
operation, to affect the evil doers with the least terror. If nine hundred 
and ninety-nine murders went unpunished, to execute the thousandth 
criminal would only be to make the thousand murders a thousand and 
one. 

The exposure of the private follies of public men may, however, be 
defended, on the ground that they form an exception to this rule, that 
their follies can be and are notoriously attended to, and that as they have 
greater influence than other men, in the way of example, they are pro- 
perly made special objects of punishment. But when we have given up, 
as unfortunately impracticable, the plan of publicly discussing the mora- 
lity of the whole society, there are two objections to making an excep- 
tion in the case of those men who, as ministers, legislators, or states- 
men, are constantly under the eye of the public. In the first place, the 
private relations of these persons are the most unimportant part of their 
life. If, therefore, having relinquished the idea of checking the private 
vices of those whose private vices or virtues affect the only relations 
which they bear to society, you attempt to bring public opinion to bear 
on the private conduct of those who have a greater influence on society 
in another relation to it, you run the risk of distracting the attention 
from what is material to society, to things comparatively immaterial to it. 
Not that the private conduct of men in the aggregate is immaterial, as 
compared with the management of political affairs ; but the private lives 
of a score or two public men are quite insignificant, compared with the 
influence their public actions have on the concerns of millions. As to 
the examples which they set, it is very evident that the dangerousness of 
the examples chiefly consist in the exposure of them, and that it is only 
by the mode taken to punish them that their contagion can spread 
beyond their own circle. 

We have satisfactorily proved that Mr. Stockdale ought not to have 
published this work. The question naturally follows why he has done 
so; and as his miguided zeal for the suppression of vice would hardly 
have led him to make the pecuniary sacrifices which a gratuitous distri- 
bution supposes, our censure must fall upon the buying public. We may, 
perhaps, draw from the fact of the very extended sale of these memioirs 
another proof that the morals of the many who read are not much better 
than those which are described in them. Hobbes says there is “ a pas- 
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sion that hath no name, but the sign of it is that distortion of the coun- 

tenance which we call laughter, which is always joy—which passion pro-. 
ceedeth from the sudden imagination of our own odds and eminency, by 

comparison with another man’s infirmity or absurdity.” The success of 
Miss Wilson’s book arises from the great odds and eminency on which 

many a man conceives himself to be placed, not because he is more vir- 

tuous, but because he is less exposed than the victims of her discoveries. 

There is, indeed, over society in this country a coating of rough cast 

morality, which, when peeled off by accident, discovers a very motley 

and irregular fabric. The happy mixture of the aristocratical and 

democratical elements in our admirable constitution, has made it worth 

while for the upper ranks, not indeed to be virtuous, but to be decent ; 

and this disparity, consequent upon this necessity, between the habitual 

pretensions and real characters of men makes a simultaneous glance at 

them rather ridiculous. When we see the wisdom and virtue of the 

country—those whose hereditary talents and virtues command our 

respect, exposed in obscene nudity, or ridiculous disguise, like Philoso-. 
pher Square in the garret, when any prostitute chooses to tear aside the 

veil, the infirmities of one’s nature almost justify transient merriment. 

This is not that they are worse than others, but that they and all men 

pretend to be very different from what they are. 

Miss Wilson’s book is, by no means, the first of its class. The memoirs 
of Mrs.* Constantia Philips, of George Anne Bellamy, and of Mrs. 
Sophia Baddeley, have preceded them in the same style, and in their 
several ages with equal success. Mrs. Constantia Philips, who published 
her book about 1750, was obliged for want of Mr. Stockdale to sell her 
book through her own window. Mrs. Baddeley seems to have resembled 
Harriette Wilson in many respects, and to have differed from her in the 
extreme beauty of her person, and in the mildness and facility of her 
disposition. Her life, which gives a picture of some parts of the aris- 
tocracy, more trustworthy than Miss Wilson’s, was written by a Mrs. 
Steele, a friend who survived her, and is, to a certain extent, a moral 
book, as it gives an affecting picture of the abandonment in which she 
was left, after a career of extravagance and vice at no very advanced 
age. It is curious enough that the father of one prominent character in 
Miss Wilson’s book is very conspicuous in that of Mrs. Steele, but the 
two characters are strikingly opposed to one another. The father could 
not spell, but made up by profuse donations for his deficiency in letters. 
The son read Shakspeare to Miss Wilson. “ Base is the slave that pays” 
seems to have made a deep impression on him. 

After the Sayings and Doings, series one and two, and among 
periodicals, the John Bull, and Blackwood’s Magazine, Miss Wilson’s 
memoirs are unquestionably the most genteel publication of the day. 
The man who in his youth was stinted in his beer, becomes intoxicated 
at the very sight of Champagne—a silver fork to one who has been 
accustomed to contend with his brethren for a scanty share of bannock 
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and sowins, is @ natural subject for boasting. Miss Wilson hates 
every thing low. Any person between a man of the first fashion 
and a plain tradesman, she observes, was always intolerable to her, 
and tradesmen (she constantly impresses upon her readers) are per- 
sons quite beneath her consideration. She relates as a ludicrous 
instance of presumption that an opulent tradesman once offered mar- 
riage to one of her sisters. Socrates frequented the house of Aspasia ; 
D’Alembert spent his evenings with Madame Geoffrin; Frederick 
Lamb contented himself with the conversation of Harriette Wilson. The 
characters of women may be judged by that of their companions. 
Harriette appears to have been a dashing woman of the town, who had 
the good luck to fall in with a class of notorious men, whose rank ensures 
them a sufficient portion of respect for all the purposes of society, and 
who are consequently able to follow the devices of their own hearts with 
impunity. She had quickness enough to catch their fashionable slang, 
impudence enough to bear out her vulgarity, taste enough to set off a 
showy figure, together with just sufficient vivacity to enliven the dulness 
and stupidity of her visitors. Having the advantage of her sisterhood 
in being able to write and to spell, at least with the aid of a compositor, 
she now attempts to support herself by either a real or feigned descrip- 
tion of the adventures from which she derived her livelihood, as long as 
any charms remained, for which a purchaser could be found. No man is 
a hero, it is said, in the eyes of a valet de chambre ; the saying is equally 
true, we suppose, if applied to ladies in the capacity of Miss Wilson. 
She has had an opportunity of observing a large portion of the two 
Houses in situations strikingly at variance from that respectable decorum 
with which they are seen to present petitions in the Imperial Parliament. 
Push any man in his dressing gown and slippers into the street, and he 
will be laughed at. Harriette Wilson has ushered her titled friends into 
the presence of the public in their nightcaps. The sole attraction of the 
book consists in this—we have the peerage in deshabille ; as a composition 
it is nearly destitute of talent. It is dull—exceedingly stupid—its wit 
lies in the proper names—change Argyle into Johnson, and Wellington 
into Stubbs, and the glory of the authoress vanishes. Condemned as 
low, and felt to be what it really is, malignant trash—the name of Har- 
riette Wilson would never have been heard of out of the precincts of 
Benbow’s shop. 





REPORT OF MUSIC. 


Tue campaign is now fairly opened. The Ancient and Philharmonic 
Concerts—the Opera—and the Oratorios—and last, not least, a weekly 
series of P. P. C. Concerts, given by Madame Catalani, just previous to her 
departure from this country, have occupied the evenings of the last month. 

The Ancient Concert, we have said more than once, is to be regarded 
as a school, wherein not only the memory of the purest style of writing 1s 
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preserved, but where the traditionary manner of executing it is handed 
down from generation to generation, and where, by constant repetition, 
the performance combines the perfection of conception with almost 
mechanical precision. It may fairly be believed, that if every sort 
of intellectual direction could be suspended, Mr. Greatorex would con- 
duct, Mr. F. Cramer would lead, the band would play, Mr. Vaughan 
and Mr. Bellamy would sing, and the Lancashire ladies would chorus, 
were they placed in the Hanover-square orchestra, “ upon instinct,” 
as Sir John Falstaff says. Nay, it does not surpass the bounds of 
credibility to suppose that, upon the same principle the noble Directors 
would take their seats in the great square, at the top of the room, with the 
same decent state that they now observe, and give the same tokens of ap- 
probation every Monday morning and Wednesday night, from the first day 
of March to the second week in June, were all other faculties and powers 
of the mind at an end. The effect of regulation here forms a curious 
phenomenon ; for not only are the same pieces repeated annually, or per- 
haps oftener, but they must be done in exactly the same manner, or woe 
betide the poor singer. In all other human bodies, and in all other collective 
assemblies, novelty and variety are considered to be two of the constituents 
of pleasure ; but here the love of sameness is the ruling passion. 

But though such has hitherto been the law and the practice, a slight 
relaxation is becoming visible. Glees, by Dr. Callcott and Mr. Webbe, 
and a harmonized air or two, have lately made their appearance by the 
side of O come let us worship, and This is the day the Lord hath made. . Mr. 
Sapio, by his singing at the late York Festival, has so far seduced the good 
Archbishop from the true path, as to procure an entrance into that sanctum 
sanctorum, where Mr. Braham was never allowed to enter, and to sit in 
equal state with Mr. Vaughan, so long the possessor without co-rival of 
the dignities of principal tenor singer. A Miss Wilkinson has also obtained 
an engagement to the great discomfiture of Miss Travis ; and Mr. Phillips 
sings base songs to the horror of poor Bartleman’s vice-gerent, Mr. Bel- 
lamy. The retiring room has been represented to us as melancholy in 
the extreme. In one corner sits Mrs. Salmon like a fish out of water, 
supporting her nerves against the cruel tyrant Time with medicinal confec- 
tions, of which she carries a whole apothecary’s venture in her reticule—in 
another, Miss Travis weeps the opposition of Miss Wilkinson, while grave 
Mr. Vaughan looks askance upon gay Mr. Sapio, and Mr. Bellamy groans 
at the supremacy of Mr. Phillips. 

On the first night Mr. Sapio did not please so much as. was anticipated. 
He sang Sound an alarm, and Te ergo quesimus. In the former he would 
surpass, in the latter fall greatly below, Mr. Vaughan, whose singing, to- 
gether with Mrs. Salmon’s, in that exquisite duet, is certainly the per- 
fection of polished intonation and expression. On the seconi night his 
Deeper and deeper still, was more felt. It will be curious to trace the 
effect of this experiment. For the last thirty years at least the subscribers 
have been accustomed solely to the purity and fine finish of Harrison and 
Vaughan, whose manner is free from any touch of dramatic force. .Mr- 
Sapio’s excellence lies entirely in the energy of his expression which is cer- 
tainly full of fire and passion, though without being theatrical. It isnot 
indeed that art and sensibility alone, we conceive, are opposed to each 
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other ; for there is a winning excellence in Vaughan’s polish, that is so 
perfectly soothing and satisfactory as to leave little even for wishes. The 
fervour and boldness, however, of Sapio hurry away the feelings at the 
time, and the impression is more sudden, if not so lasting. If Sapio suc- 
ceeds, it will shake the very foundations of the Concert. 

Miss Wilkinson is, we are told, the grand-daughter of that well known 
character, the late Tate Wilkinson, the manager of the York theatre, and 
the niece of a lady who has long resided with Mrs. Siddons. Her voice is 
a rather low mezzo soprano, and she has enjoyed the instructions of Signor 
Scappa and Mr. Greatorex. The air in which she made her debut, Golden 
Columns, is a sweet and flowing melody from Handel’s Solomon, not much 
known, and altogether a song of the second class. Its compass is within 
about ten notes, neither running very high, or very low, and calculated to 
set off a full-toned voice, and an easy graceful manner. These Miss 
Wilkinson possesses, but she has neither sufficient power nor compass to 
promise the very highest perfection of art, though she is esteemed an 
acquisition, even at the Ancient Concert. She also gave the contralto air, 
Return, O God of Hosts, a song of deeper passion, with equal success. There 
is a slight resemblance to the style of Pasta, which may be accounted for 
by their having had the same Italian master, Signor Scappa. But Mr. Phil- 
lips appears to have made, in professional language, “ the greatest hit.” 
There is no criterion of success so certain as the demand that is made upon 
performance. Those who fail, fade silently from before the audience. 
This young professor has risen by talent and industry alone, unaided 
by any patronage, but the intrinsic merits of his singing; and on the 
second night, when Miss Wilkinson was prevented from appearing by 
indisposition, a song of his was substituted for one of her’s that was neces- 
sarily omitted. Mr. Phillips is a modest ingenious young man, and gifted 
with various talent. At Bath he lately sustained characters in the Italian 
Operas with the highest applause, and his Italian is as good as his English 
manner. He wasoriginally the pupilof Mr. Broadhurst, and has lately received 
some assistance from Sir George Smart. His merit however is chiefly the 
result of his own observation and industrious cultivation of his natural 
powers. 

The Philharmonic proceeds with the saine exalted eminence in its selec- 
tion andexecution. The first night was marked by the production of Weber's 
overture to Euryanthe, a fine work, but inferior to that of Der Freyschiitz. 
The singers were, Signor and Madame de Begnis and Mr. Sapio, who was 
summoned in consequence of the indisposition of Signor Garcia. The De 
Begnis brought out a new Comic Duo of Mosca’s composition, Far calzette, 
which is one of his best. Madame Rouzi De Begnis was exceedingly 
great in the pathetic scena 22 Sucrifizia d’Abraam. 

The second night, two instrumentalists new to this country, Mr. Vogt, 
a hautboy, and Mr. Schunke, a horn player, gave, the one a concerto, and 
the other an obligate part, im an introduction and variations. They are 
both performers of ability, but Mr. Vogt has the continental tone which is 
inferior to that of our lamented Griesbach. Neither is Mr. Schunke so 
great as Puzzi, whose taste and delicacy can hardly be equalled. Mr. 
Cipriani Potter produced a piano-forte concerto, by Beethoven, new to 
England. Weber's overture to Preciosa was the concluding piece:=-the 
singers were Mr. Phillips, Mr. Sapio, and Miss Stephens. 
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The oratorios have been restored on alternate nights at Covent-garden 
and at Drury-lane. The one at the theatre first named is at the risk and 
under the management of Mr. Hawes—that of the latter under the conduct 
of Mr. Bishop, it is presumed for the honour and interest of the Great 
lessee. It was clearly ascertained that to render these entertainments pro- 
fitable it had become indispensable to reduce the scale upon which they 
have hitherto been established, and the only question was, how the 
public would support them under such reduction. The first night was 
thin, but subsequently both have been well attended. It would be matter of 
regret were it otherwise, for these are now the only concerts by which any 
thing approaching to good taste is generally diffused. The band is cer- 
tainly by no means equal to former years, neither are the performers so 
obedient to their new as to their old generals. Yet Mr. Hawes failed not 
to install himself in due state and pre-eminence, for he revived the custom 
of giving the time with a roll from the front of the orchestra ; but his troops 
are raw, or want confidence in their leader ;—they manifest an unsteadiness 
which it is often beyond the power of Mr. Hawes to correct. The principal 
singers at both houses have been nearly the same—they consist chiefly 
of those connected with the theatres, with the addition of Madame 
Caradori, and one or two others. A young bass singer of the name of 
Chapman has made his debut; he has a good voice and an agreeable 
manner. In the selections, Carl Maria Von Weber-occupies the vantage 
ground. His cantata, and his operas, and his overtures, are the novelties, 
and thus he triumphs over Rossini. He is, without doubt, a man of genius, 
but we question whether his boisterous harmonies will stand against the 
delicate melody and animation of the lively Italian. The English con- 
ductors are certainly doing their utmost to bring his works into fashion: 
but in the mean while what becomes of the pious oratorio in the penitential 
season of Lent ? 

Drury-lane goes openly to work, and announces “a grand selection of 
music from the works of popular and classical composers, interspersed with 
some sacred pieces.” This is a capital arrangement ;—one popular, two 
classical, and last and least, sacred. Some sacred pieces when the theatres 
are shut, in order to afford the penitents of London an opportunity of re- 
freshing their languid souls with the comfortable strains of devout music ! 
Then lvok to the items of the bill. First, Carl Maria Von Weber's over- 
ture to Euryanthe ; Second, Carl Maria Von Weber’s Kampf und Sieg, ora 
cantata, in commemoration of the battles of La Belle Alliance, and of 
Waterloo ; this, we suppose, is for the repentant ;—for the pious there is 
an act of the Messiah ; and then Carl again with his Abu Hassan and his 
Preciosa. ‘To say the truth, Mr. Hawes has rather more grece than Mr. 
Bishop, but then he is master of the boys at St. Paul’s, and belongs, as it 
were, to the church. He has not, however, crucified the Messiah between 
the Duke of Wellington and Abu Hassan. But Carl Von Weber is still as 
great and universal at Covent-garden as he is at Drury-lane. 

We must, however, leave the oratorio and pass to the King’s Theatre. 

Mr. Ayrton, in addition to the overwhelming embarrassments he has had 
to encounter in the renovation of the opera itself on so short a notice, has 
been compelled, by the state of the house, to take up with the little instead 
of the great theatre in the Haymarket. The necessary repairs will, however; 
be made, and the corps dramatique will once more move into their old 
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quarters after Easter. To increase the distresses of the manager, Madame 
Ronzi di Begnis,-the only prima dorina, has sometimes been too indisposed 
to sing, and sometimes too ill even to appear. Signor Garcia also has been 
affticted with a hoarseness. The only novelty produced (after many post- 
ponements from the causes above-named) has been Adelina, music by 
Generali. Rossini is said to have borrowed his style from this composer, 
but there appears little foundation for the charge. Rossini’s grand cha- 
racteristic is animation, the natural result of a spitit buoyant to excess. 
His accumulation of notes has been accounted for satisfactorily by his 
admirable biographer, the Comte de Stendhal, and is clearly imputable to 
his desire to preclude the singers from the addition of incongruous ornament. 
But he has himself fallen upon the very fault he wished to guard against 
in others. Not so Generali, he is lively, but is often below his alleged imi- 
tator in catching melody and in expression. Begnis took the part of the 
Count in Ji Barbiere, during the illness of Garcia, and the beautiful finish 
of his singing was heard to great advantage from the smaller stage... The 
style of Remorini, who played. Figaro, is singular, but is better relished the 
more it is heard. 

We come now to Madame Catalani’s concerts, in which she has been 
assisted by Mrs. Salmon, and Messrs. Sapio and Phillips, with Mr. Mori 
to lead, and Mr. Pio Cianchettini to conduct. At the first of the series, the 
room was about two-thirds filled, and the company was any thing but 
select. Previous to the second, out came an advertisement, which stated, 
that as a report had been spread that the room overflowed on the first 
night, no more tickets would be issued than would allow for the com- 
fortable accommodation of the holders. The promise was, however, 
as little trustworthy as the report, for both at the second and third, a very 
considerable number of persons could not procure admission, and many who 
did could not obtain seats. At the third this was so striking an evil as to 
draw down upon Madame Catalani the censure of the journals. The selec- 
tion was such as afforded her the means of displaying every variety of style 
from the balled to the bravura; for she sung Sweet Home, and Non Piu 
Andrai, on the first night; Gratius agimus on the second; Son Regna on 
the third; Rule Britannia, and God save the King, always. 

In'1822, as now, Madame C. gave farewell concerts—then she was to 
retire for ever, now she only retreats to bless the Continent with her strains. 
These tricks, as well as those she has lately been allured to, such as singing 
between the acts at the playhouses in town or country, are however utterly 
unworthy of her greatness and her fame. She is beyond all question the 
most extraordinary woman that has appeared in our generation ; and we 
doubt whether any female ever possessed similar natural endowments. To 
say that these are unimpaired would not be quite true; her voice and her 
execution have both suffered from time and service; but she is still the 
most wonderful singer in existence. The change in her manner is more 
the result of that certain law of her progression of art, which super- 
induces a greater and a greater degree of force than any decay of nature. 
It is this growing elaboration that causes her to overexert her power, and 
substitute violence and noise for legitimate energy and pure tone. Still, 
however, there is but one Catalani; and if some dispute her sclence—if 
others complain of her extravagancies, ‘and if she often revolts when she. 

Apait, 1625, wee <* es 
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purposes to storm the affections, still it cannot be denied-that she has 
powers unpossessed by any other artist, and that they have suffered no such 
alteration as to sink her below the high supremacy she has all along as« 
serted and sustained. | 

NEW MUSIC, 

Wheat is Prayer, composed for a single voice, by W. Horsley.—Mr. Montgomery’s 
words adapted in this song, have been rendered so celebrated by a late circumstance as 
well as by their own excellence, that it is only necessary to remind the reader of them, 
to recall their deep feeling and exquisite simplicity. This last is perhaps the most diffi- 
cult quality-possible to impart to music, preserving at the same time sufficient beauty of 
melody and variety of expression to interest the ear. Nothing can well be more difficult 
than their adaptation ; for the composer runs the risk of incurring a character for bad 
taste, if he is but a thought too light, or uses a note too much. Of this, however, it is 
impossible to accuse Mr. Horsley, both from the general character of his compositions, 
and from the manner in which he has treated their words. His melody is simple, beau- 
tiful, and expressive. 

Not a Drum was heard ; the Pocm on the Death of Sir John Moore, set to Music, 
by J. Barnett-—Here is imagery for the composer to work upon, and we scarcely 
ever saw a more completely descriptive piece of music, than that Mr. Barnett has pro. 
duced. He has attended more closely to general, than to particular, effects; this is 
indeed so much the case, that the accompaniment alone is almost sufficient to awaken 
the same feeling as the whole. The harmony is extremely simple, yet so well is it 
arranged, and so strictly is effective contrast attended to, that the impression is decided and 
instantaneous. The part allotted to the singer is merely that of telling the mournful tale, 
with the utmost simplicity, and almost every thing is left to the ability of the performer, 
whilst the accompaniment, though nearly as confined as possible, describes with great 
effect all the attendant circumstances, and produces the deepest. impression on the mind. 
We have seldom seen a song of the kind displaying so much ability, and we earnestly 
recommend it to the notice of both amateurs and professors. 

I'll meet thee nigh the Time of Lovers, a Song composed by Miss Figge, the Poetry 
by David Lyndsay.—This is a composition of the highest merit. It is much in the style 
of Haydn’s canzonets, has great originality both in the melody and accompaniment, and 
very beautiful expression. We have met with no song of this species for a very long 
time, which ought to command so much attention, whether the poetry or the music be 
considered. It is indeed the one in a million of such compositions. 

Since our last the music for the piano-forte consists of little more than arrangements. 
A few lessons however are deserving of notice. 

Variations on a Highland Reel, (Peace be around thee) by G. Kialmark, form a 
pleasing lesson, and is even superior to the general productions of this agreeable com- 
poser. 

A Fantasia ou le Petit Tambour, by T. H. Little, is a very smooth and easy piece 
for such an ominous title, but it has other recommendations besides its subject, which is 
a strong one, 

Partant pour la Syrie, with Variations, by S. Valentine, is a lesson adapted to be- 
ginners, and is much on a par with the usual run of such productions. 

Variations on Kelvin Grove, by J. F. Burrowes.—No. 16, in his second series of 
Caledonian aits is equal to the previous number, both in difficulty and in merit, the 
arrangements are—Beethoven’s Hallelujah Chorus from the Mount: of Olives, being 
No. 9, of a selection of Chorusses, arranged for the harp and piano-forte, with an accom- 
paniment (ad lib.) for the flute and violoncello, by J. F. Burrowes. 

A beautiful Duet, arranged from the favourite airs in Rossini’s Tancred, for the harp 
and piano-forte, by Theodore Labarre. j 

Cramer's Divertimente on Ye Banks and Braes, and Bonny Jean, arranged as @ 
duet for the harp and piano-forte, by J. H. Wright. ’ 
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The Overture and favourite Airs from Weber's Preciosa arran i 
and flute by T. Latour. inna 
Book I. of favourite airs from Il Turco in Italia, arranged for tl 
accompaniment for the flute, by N. C. Bochsa. : ee 
Nos. 9, and 10, of Les Petits Amusements, by Calkin. 
‘Two more nuinbers of the new edition of Cramer's works are published, consisting 
of A Parody on Dussek’s opera, 24, and The Braes of Ballenden, with Variations. 
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; DRURY LANE. COVENT GARDEN. 
en eee Algiers. February 22.—-Belles Stratagem. 
Old and rear, The Miller aod his Men. 
F onetery 24.—Der Freischutz. aw —— a 
The Pantomime. ast a Roland 7 an Oliver. 
Hchetry hohe eine. Fs hota yer, Jones, — Maria Darlington, 
_— Charles the Second, 
February 26,—Othello, The Pantomime. 
Othello, Kean.—fago, Wallack.—Desdemona, ans 
Mrs. W. West, February 26.—The Inconstaut. 
The Pantomime. Simpson and Co. 


—— T i h T ’ 
February 28.—Richard the Third. ieee 


The Pantomime. February 28.—A Woman Never Vext, 
<— Father and Son. 
March |.—Der Freischutz. -— 
The Rossignol. March |,—Belles Stratagem. 
My Uncle Gabriel. : Father and Son. 
March 2.—An Oratorio. March 3.—A Roland for an Oliver. 
_—— Charles the Second. 
March 3.—M grchaat of Venice. Father and Son. 3 
. —— : 
Sleeping Draught. March 4.—An Oratorio. 
March 5.—Der Freischutz. March 5.—The Inconstant, 
The Rossigno!.._. Clari. : 
My Uncle Gabriel, —— ; 
_— March 7.—Romeo and Juliet. | 
March 7.—Richard the Third. Romeo, Kemble. — Mercutio, Jones. — Juliet, 
The Pantomime. Miss F. H. Kelly. ; 
March 8.—Der Freischutz. Tale of Mystery. 
Old and Young. —_— 
Sleeping Draught. March 8.—The Belles Stratagem. 
Barber of Seville. 


March: 10,.—A New Way to Pay Old Debts. 


Change Partners. March 9.—An Oratorio. 








March 1].—Aa Oratorio. March 10.—A Roland for an Oliver. 
-_ Charles the Second. 
March 12,—Der Freischutz. The Miller and his Men. 
The Rossignol. —— 
Chauge Partners. March 12.—She Stoops to Conquer. 
-— Twelve Precisely. 
March aE ere hy Third. Animal Maguetism. 
e Pantomime. — : 
— March 14.—Der Freischutz. iF 
March 15.—Der Freischutz. The Irish Tutor. \ 
Tale of Mystery. 


The Pantomime. 


—An Ora March 15.—She Stoops to Conquer. 
March 16.~—An Oratorio, meet ps 


March 17,—Hamlet. Cent. per Coote 
— Meike Pasteelen re pen March 17.—A Holand for an Oliver. 

March 19.—Othello. _ And. 

sionteur foastns March 18.—An Ofatorio. 


Marth 19.—Wives as they weré, and Malds as 


th ’ 
Lord Priory, Furrenc- Mr. Bronozely, Jones. 
Miss Dorillon, Miss ner 
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We: are truly happy at length to communicate events in Peru which must, 
in all human probability, terminate for ever the usurpation of Spain over 
South America. Official accounts have been received from Carthagena, 
which announce the intelligence of three engagements between the Royalist 
and Liberating armies on the 8th, 9th, and 10th of December, in all of 
which the latter was decidedly victorious. The most decisive triumph 
seems to have been on the 9th, where the whole Spanish force was con- 
centrated ; and we should imagine the engagement on the 10th to have 
been rather an attempt at retreat than any struggle for ascendancy. The 
grand contest was on the plains of Guamaugilla. General Sucre commanded 
the Liberating army, and the Viceroy, La Serna, that of the Royalists. On 
the first day, the 8th, the Viceroy was wounded and taken prisoner ; the 
command then devolved on Valdez, who shared the same fate on the second 
day, the 9th ; and on the third day, General Canterac, then in consequence 
of these fatalities commander-in-chief, after an ineffectual resistance, 
stipulated that the fortress of Callao should be delivered up, and sur- 
rendered the rest of the army with its baggage, ammunition, accoutrements, 
and, in short, its entire materiel into the hands of Bolivar. This may be 
said to terminate the war in Peru: it is plain that Bolivar is of this opinion, 
as he has sent to countermand the march of any further Colombian reinforce- 
ments ; indeed, there is not now a single Spanish soldier at large in Peru: 
we say at large, because we are aware that Rodil has still a small force 
shut up in Callao, and that it is possible he may not immediately fulfil 
the stipulations entered into by Canterac. This delay, however, can be of 
little consequence, as it must be but temporary. Callao, now blockaded 
fully by land, will soon also be beset by sea by the union of the Chili and 
Peruvian squadrons, and it is quite plain that no reinforcement can relieve 
the besieged from the mother country. Of this intelligence there does not 
seem now to be entertained any rational doubt, so that the future labours 
of Bolivar will, we hope, be confined to the cabinet. A federative league 
will, in all probability, be formed between the governments of Buenos 
Ayres, Colombia, Mexico, and Peru; and that league, countenanced as it 
will be by England and the United States, at least may effectually laugh to 
scorn all the crafty impotence of the Holy Alliance. We regret being 
obliged to communicate, received through the same channel which con< 
veyed this cheering intelligence, an account of the melancholy fate of Mr. 
Rowcroft, the British consul at Peru. It seems this unfortunate gentleman 
was proceeding with his daughter from Callao to Lima, and, having passed 
through the Royalist lines, he was challenged by the outposts of the 
Independent army: not having the countersign, he left his carriage and pro- 
ceeded on horseback ; he was dressed in a London Volunteer uniform,.and, 
not being recognised by the sentries, was shot dead on the spot. This sad 
event seems to have been purely the effect of accident. The body was 
taken back to Callao amid every demonstration of sorrow and respect. 
Although the utmost enthusiasm naturally prevailed at the success of the 
national arms, still this misfortune had cast a universal gloom over the.re- 
joicings. According to a private letter received at Liverpool from Lima, 
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Bolivar was at the latter place on the 19th of December, and had been 
there for some time ; it: was not’ unlikely that he would remain for some 
considerable interval in Peru, to assist them, if required, in the creation of 
a constitution. | 

We are sorry to have to announce intelligence of a very serious na« 
ture indeed from India—the mutiny of one of our, native regiments, 
attended with very unpleasant symptoms on the part of others. The ace 
count which seems the clearest, and which therefore we shall extract, is 
from the Hurkaru, a Calcutta paper which is edited by the Judge Advocate, 
who, from being on the spot, had the best opportunity of collecting what 
was most authentic. On subjects of this nature a variety of fictitious reports 
are generally circulated by interested or malignant persons ; we regret to 
say, however, that what appears to be really the truth is in itself sufficiently 
alarming. 

It seems, that the 26th, 47th, and 62d regiments quartered at Barrack- 
pore had been for some time under marching orders, and the 47th was to 
have proceeded in pursuance thereof on the first of November ; their des- 
tination was against the Burmese. On the day preceding the march, a 
parade, as is usual in such cases, was ordered, for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing whether the regimental equipment was complete. On this parade, very 
unequivocal symptoms of mutiny displayed themselves ; many of the men 
did not attend at all, many who did attend appeared without their knap- 
sacks; and, in short, their conduct was such, that Colonel Cartwright 
formed them into a square, and after addressing them at some length on the 
impropriety of their behaviour, appointed another parade for the next 
morning at daybreak. An official report having been made of these cir- 
cumstances to General Dalzell, he repaired next morning to the parade, 
where, however, he found only between three or four hundred of the 47th, 
including the native commissioned and non-commissioned officers ; the re-~ 
mainder of the regiment remained at some distance with their accoutre- 
ments on and their muskets loaded: on his riding up to remonstrate with 
them, they actually charged, and drove him back! They followed this up 
by charging the men who were on the parade and driving them back into 
the lines. On the evening of that day, a body of the 62d also rose, seized 
the colours, and joined the 47th. This new accession amounted to about 
one hundred and fifty. They went so far as to strike one of their officers 
who attempted to dissuade them. Upon this, about twenty men of the 26th 
regiment also rose, seized a stand of colours, and joined the mutineers. By 
this time, the Royals, the king’s 47th, and the artillery, headed by the com- 
mander-in-chief, arrived. At daylight, on the Tuesday, the troops ap- 
peared, drawn up in position, as did also the mutineers in a line of their own, 
apparently quite determined. General Dalzell was then sent to remon- 
strate with them, and point out the consequences of their mutiny ; their 
only reply, however, was, that they had sworn not to surrender, and con- 
sequently would not. Upon this, the artillery was ordered to open upon 
them from the rear: they returned the fire irregularly and fled, pursued by 
the Royals, who, to use the Judge Advocate’s quaint expression, continued 
« sniping” all the morning. . It is supposed that about a hundred of the 
mutineers were either killed by the fire or drowned in attempting to cross a 
-river. A court-martial was immediately convened, before which forty men 
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of the 47th were convicted, and condemned to death. Six of the worst 
were executed within two days, and the rest were sent in irens to Fort 
William, Severity more from the several regiments named were also con 
victed, of whom five more were executed, and the rest also sent to Fort 
William. Such is the unofficial account given by the paper edited by the 
Judge Advocate. It has been, however, since confirmed generally by an 
official order issued by the Governor in council. 

The most alarming circumstance in the preceding account is, the previous 
silence of the native commissioned and non-commissioned officers, without 
whose knowledge, or at least suspicion, such a conspiracy could scarcely 
have been organized. That this view has been taken of it by the govern- 
ment in India appears from the following remarks incorporated in their order. 
* That a transaction so unusual in, and disgraceful to, this army could 
have been planned and carried into execution without the knowledge, not 
to say participation, of the native commissioned and non-commissioned 
officers of the corps, is not for a moment to be credited, composed as the 
native regiments are in Bengal. Connected by relationship, and living as 
the native officers and Sepoys do almost under the same roof, it is not to 
be believed for a moment, that the grossest neglect of duty the former owed 
to the state has not been shown by the parties in question. ‘The Governor 
General in council consequently considers the 47th regiment, native in- 
fantry, including its native commissioned and non-commissioned officers to 
be disgraced, directs that No. 47 be struck out of the army list, the 
native commissioned and non-commissioned officers be instantly discharged 
the service, as totally unworthy the confidence of government -or the 
name of soldiers, and that a new regiment, to be numbered 69, to 
which the European officers of the late 47th will be appointed, be ims 
mediately raised in its stead.” The private letters by the Mellish, which 
brought the account, state that the mutiny is now’ completely quelled, and 
that it did not originate in any dislike to the British government, but to 
the general unpopularity of the war with the Burmese, an idea having got 
abroad amongst the native troops, that that country is peopled with sor- 
cerers and magicians; another report, however, attributes it to some 
attempted curtailment in the allowances of the Sepoys. To whatever 
source, however, such disaffection is to be ascribed, its continuance, or 
indeed commencement, is alarming in the extreme, when we consider that 
the estimate of our force at present in India amounts to about 150,000 
native troops, and not more than 30,000 British. It seems now to be the 
universal opinion, that a very large body of troops should be immediately 
dispatched to that country ; Sir Charles Forbes, who must be supposed to 
be well acquainted with the localities and their exigencies, suggested in 
the beginning of the session, that 40, or 50,000 would not be more than 
sufficient. Present appearances seem to confirm his suggestion. 

There is not any news direct from Greece of any consequence. As far as 
we can glean, however, from the reports in circulation, their internal dis« 
putes have not by any means subsided ; Colocotroni still seems refractory, 
and in the present state of things nothing more unfortunate than these dis- 
sentions could possibly occur. In the mean time, if we are to credit the 
authority of private letters, the Turks are making active preparations for 
the ensuing campaign. Several armies are, according te them, in the 
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progress of organization, to act against the Morea and the Continent of 
Greece. One army, under the immediate command of ‘Ibrahim Pacha, 
who is to have the supreme direction of the whole campaign, is to consist 
of Egyptian troops, and to land in the Morea ; this force is to be conveyed 
in European transports from the Asiatic coast, and is to be escorted hy the 
Turkish fleet; a fact of which we hope the brave Canaries may have 
timely information. Another very numerous army is to be organised at 
Larissa, by Rechib Pacha; the nucleus of this force is to be formed by the 
troops now in Thessaly, which made the last campaign under Dervisch 
Pacha ; they are to be joined by a part of the garrison of Constantinople, 
and by such troops as can be spared in Romelia, Bulgaria, Macedonia, 
and on the Danube. This force is to penetrate into Livadia. Another 
army is to consist entirely of Albanian troops, in order to raise which ac 
tive negociations are now carrying on with the Albanian chiefs, These, 
under the command of the Pacha of Scutari, are to advance into Etolia, 
and after the subjugation of these provinces the two last-mentioned expedi- 
tions are to unite and proceed into the Morea. This, to be sure, looks all 
very well on paper, and seems to want nothing to make it perfectly 
feasible, except perfect non-resistance on the part of the Greeks. Recol- 
lecting, however, as we do, the loud vaunts and high sounding prepara- 
tions, which preceded the last disgraceful compaign, we still have a perfect 
reliance, that if Greece is ouly true to herself, she may hold in defiance all 
the machinations of her enemies, It is a disgrace to the enlightened world 
that she should be compelled into this unequal contest single-handed. In 
the mean time we learn by the German papers, that accounts had been 
received from Constantinople, of so late a date as the 10th of February, which 
state that all these expected glories were very near being reaped by a new Sule 
tan; a plot had been formed amongst the Janissaries for the destruction 
of the reigning Prince, which had been detected only a few hours before 
its intended execution. The ringleaders of course met the fate which they 
had intended for their master. 

Intelligence has been received from America of the election of a new 
President. The. candidates were, Mr. Adams, Mr. Clay, and General 
Jackson. A-sufficient number of States not having voted to entitle any of 
the candidates to the chair, the election fell by law to the House of Re- 
presentatives. Mr. Clay having suddenly resigned in favour of Mr. Adams 
he was returned, very much to the dissatisfaction of the Democratic party 
who supported General Jackson, and whose election was considered cer= 
tain by them, had Mr. Clay either continued to stand or remained neuter, 
This junction, however, defeated all their hopes, and has thrown them 
into an indescribable ferment, the more so, as the politics of Messrs. Clay and 
Adams were supposed to differ very materially. The disappointed party 
do not scruple to impute corruption to their opponents, and have even 
already commenced operations to secure the return of their favourite on the 
next election. Our readers are aware, that the Presidentship lasts for four 
years. Mr. Adams is the son of John Quincy Adams, formerly President 
of the United States. He is considered to be an able man and accomplished 
scholar of enlarged views, and at all events not hostile to the interests of 
Great Britain. His duties as President commence on the 4th of April. 

The Houses of Parliament have continued. actively employed in the 
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business of the Session, and we proceed, as usual, to give an absttact of 
their measures. The chief and most important:topic which occupied their 
attention has’been the bill for the suppression of certain societies in Ireland. 
This bill, after very considerable debates in. both, Houses, -has at length 
passed into a law, and the consequence has been.the immediate dissolution- 
of the Roman Catholic Association. After the bill had received the Royal 
assent this assembly adjourned sine die, after passing upon themselves all 


manner of encomiums. 
A petition was presented from the Roman Catholic inhabitants of Ireland 


by Sir Francis Burdett, who, after a long speech, moved, “ That the 
House should resolve itself into a Committee, to consider of the state of 
the laws affecting his Majesty’s Roman Catholic subjects in their. civil 
rights, and whether any, and what, remedy ought to be applied.” This 
motion gave rise to an animated debate, in which Messrs. Canning, Plunkett, 
Brougham, 8. Wortley, and some others supported the motion ; and. Messrs. 
Peel, Wetherall, Bankes, jun. and Leslie Foster, opposed it. On a divi- 
sion there appeared to be for the motion, 247.; against it, 234; majority, 13! 
The House then resolved into a Committee, and the Emancipation Bill was 
read a first time, Mr. Peel declaring that the opponents of the measure 
would take their stand upon the second reading, which was. postponed till 
after Easter. The provisions of the bill have not as yet been made public, 
but it is understood that they are to include a provision for the Catholic 
clergy. The Catholics seem sanguine in their expectations that the mea- 
sure will pass this session, and rumours have been industriously circulated, 
that its enemies in the Cabinet had given way ; for our own parts, we have 
no such expectation, and shall be much surprised, should the bill ever reach 
the House of Lords, if it is not rejected by at least double the Kendiaie 
which carried it in the Commons. 

On the 28th of February, in the Committee of Ways and Means, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer brought forward. the -Budget. He congra- 
tulated the country on the prosperous state of its finances, stating the 
surplus for the year 1824 to be 1,143,000/. which he attributed partly to 
the increased consumption of foreign manufactures, and partly to thesin- 
creased ability of other nations to purchase our manufactures. According: 
to a moderate estimate, he calculated a surplus on the collective four years, 
from 1824 to 1827 inclusive, of 4,000,0002. This calculation enabled him:to 
meet the wishes of the people by a considerable reduction’ in the taxes. He 
stated that, in the articles on which he proposed the reduction, he had 
rather consulted the principles of free trade, than. that immediate popu- 
larity which might result to himself by diminishing exclusively the as- 
sessed taxes. The Right Hon. Member enforced this view of the case by 
cogent reasons, into which, however, our limited plan obviously prevents: - 
our following him ; we give the various articles on which the reduction:has 
taken place, with the estimated loss to the revenue on each. The:re« 
ductions are—on coffee, from 1s. to 6d. per /b.—loss, 150,000/.. On. wines, 
1s. 3d. a bottle on French, and nearly 1s. a bottle on other foreign wines, 
—loss, 230,000/. Hemp, from Is. to 6d. per /b.—loss, 100,000/. On.spirits 
(home), from 10s. 6d. to 5s.; and on spirits manufactured from malt to 6s.’ 
on colonial spirits, from-10s. 6d. to 8s.—loss, 750,000. !. :"‘Phis great-re- 
duction was made chiefly to prevent smuggling.. On cider,-from 30s, to’ 10s. 
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—loss, 20,000/. In the assessed taxes, the repeals’ are—the entire widow 
duty,. where-there are not more than seven widows, an additional window 
allowed. where’ there isa cheese-room or dairy—on four wheel carriages 
drawn by -horses—on occasional waiters—on coachmakers’ licences—on 
carriages sold -by auction or on commission—on mules carrying ore from 
mines—on persons quitting houses after the commencement of the year— 
on farm. houses occupied by labourers—on husbandry’ servants occasionally 
employed as grooms—on farmers letting husbandry horses to hire, and on 
taxed carts. The loss to the revenue on these latter repeals he calculated 
at 277,000/. and in these articles his object was to relieve at present the 
poorer classes. Resolutions were passed, founded on the propositions of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, which passed unanimously ; Mr. Hume 
and some other Members suggesting, that the minister’s attention should 
be turned:to the articles of malt and tobacco, with a view to a considerable 
reduction in the duties imposed on them. 

A motion was made by Mr. Maberly for a repeal of the entire of the 
assessed taxes, grounded on the general anxiety of the people to be relieved 
from them, and on the cost and vexation attending their collection. The 
Hon. Member proposed to effect this by getting rid of the sinking fund. 
This-was opposed by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, on the ground that 
the sinking fund was necessary to the maintenance of public credit, and 
that having already reduced the assessed taxes one half— 3,500,000/., it was 
now only just to lower the duties which pressed immediately on the in- 
dustry of the lower orders of the people. He was anxious to reduce the 
duties on tea and tobacco; but every thing could not be done at once. The 
motion, after some debate, was negatived by a majority of 111 to 64. 

Lord Palmerston, in bringing forward the army estimates, proposed an 
augmentation of our military force to the amount of 10,000 men, inde 
pendent of 5000 more wanted for India. The entire estimate for the year 
1825, was for 86,436 men—the expense 3,063,000/. After a few remarks, 
the resolutions were agreed to. The ordnance estimates were then brought 
forward, amounting to 962,000/. being 14,776/. less than the estimate of 
last year. On a subsequent occasion Mr. Hume moved a resolution, de- 
claring the maintenance of so large a standing army, in a time of profound . 
peace, unnecessary. On a division, there appeared to be, for the motion 8, 
against it 102. 

Mr. Peel. has brought in a bill to amend and consolidate the laws re- 
specting juries. This bill, which promises to be the first of a series for the 
amelioration of the criminal code, seems to have given general satisfaction. 

A motion introduced by Mr. Hume, “ that no member should vote for or 
against any question in which he had a direct pecuniary interest,” was, 
after some debate, negatived without a division. 

Mr. Martin obtained leave to bring in a bill founded. on the principle of 
one which he had already carried, still further to prevent the infliction of 
cruelty on animals. This bill went to declare bear-baiting, cock-fighting, 
and such sports, unlawful. The bill was read a first time, but on the motion 
of Mr. Heathcote, was, on the second reading, lost by a majority of 50 
against 32. 

Mr. Stuart Wortley has brought in a bill for the amendment of the game 
laws. One of its principal provisions is to legalize the sale of game, and 
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thus, by opening the market, afford less temptation to poaching, We 
heartily wish him every success in the amelioration. of this horrid and in- 
human code. It is in evidence that in one year the number of persons im- 
prisoned under its provisions amounted to 1200! Mr. Huskisson has sub- 
mitted certain resolutions to the House of Commons with a view of affording 
increased facilities to commerce and navigation, by permitting the importa- 
tion of certain foreign minerals into this country. His speech, which 
exhibited much commercial liberality, was highly applauded by all 
parties. 

In the House of Lords, the discussions have chiefly run upon the subjects 
to which we have adverted as occupying the attention of the House of Com« 
mons. Lord Suffield has, however, introduced a very humane and import- 
ant measure, declaring the use of spring guns illegal, and rendering, in case 
of death, the person who set them guilty of manslaughter: in cases of 
wounds and bruises, the offence is made a misdemeanor; and any one 
finding these engines is empowered to render them harmless. This mea- 
sure has found its principal opponent in the Duke of Wellington, who 
contended that they prevented poaching, and did not endanger human life. 
It was, however, strongly advocated by the Lord Chancellor, who declared, 
that “ poaching was a consequence of the modern custom of preserving 
game; but he never could defend the practice of setting engines to endanger 
the life of a fellow creature for the sake of a pheasant or a partridge.” The 
billis proceeding through the Lords with every probability of being finally 
enacted, A bill was also introduced for the better protection of gardens. 
and enclosed grounds. 

A committee of the House of Lords has ‘eae sitting on the state of 
Ireland, and examining witnesses with much assiduity. Of course, the 
purport of its report is not known, but it is very generally conjectured 
that one of its recommendations will be the disfranchisement of the 40s. 
freeholders, and the establishment of a higher rate of qualification. 

We are sorry to announce the destruction of the Kent, East Indiaman, 
by fire. She had left the Downs on the 19th of February, with upwards of 
five hundred soldiers, exclusive of women and children, bound to Bengal. 
On the first of March, in the Bay of Biscay, a lighted candle communicated 
with some spirits which had leaked, and set the ship on fire. It was 
blowing a heavy gale, when, providentially, the Cambria, outward bound, 
with mining instruments, &c. for Mexico, hove in sight. The Kent had 
taken fire at ten o'clock in the morning, and it was not until two that the 
Cambria was able to afford any relief. By the greatest exertion, 557 out of 
642 were got on board the Cambria by midnight; the rest, eighty-five in 
number, were lost, chiefly in getting in and out of the boats, owing to the 
heavy swell. The Cambria reached England in forty-eight hours after 
quitting the wreck: had she not arrived at the moment all on board must 
have perished. The greatest praise is due to the officers and men of both 
vessels. z 

The Vaccine establishment have just published their report, by which it 
appears that the number of persons who have had the small-pox in Londow 
after vaccination is not more than eighteen out of 8000; but in the country 
the average is one out of every three hundred. Within the bills of mor- 
tality last year there has not been one fatal case of Vaccination; while 
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725 have died of the small-pox. Surely i 
sty tia beablaaaan po y if ever man deserved well of pos 

Amongst the papers which have been delivered to Parliament, is a list of 
petitions for private bills presented during this session. They amount to 
three hundred and sixty-seven ; of which twenty-six are for rail-ways ; one 
hundred and seven for new roads ; twenty-one for gas companies ; eleven 
for water companies, and eight for mining companies !—The Leeds “ Mer- 
cury” has made a calculation, by which it appears that the rail-roads now 
in contemplation would, if carried into effect, consume iron to the value of 
twenty-eight millions! The road planned between Liverpool and Bir- 
mingham alone would require sixty thousand tons of iron for the rails alone, 
amounting to 840,000/. 

The Quarantine Laws are, it is said, about to be repealed, The French 
authorities at Boulogne and Calais have received orders to open all letters 
sent by express from England. | 








COLONIES. 


A RECENT arrival from Jamaica has brought intelligence of an occurrence which has 
created a prodigious alarm throughout the island. It is the sudden resignation, owing to 
pecuniary embarrassments, or, properly speaking, the failure, of Mr. Muirhead, the 
Receiver General. When it is considered that the checks of this office, owing to the 
deficiency of a proper medium, are current to an unlimited extent, and that the public 
have been deluded into the belief, that the checks are guaranteed by the Colonial 
Treasury, the consternation may be easily imagined, when it is known that checks to 
the amount of more than 130,000]. are in circulation, and that they are declared to 
possess no value beyond the private credit of the issuer. 

An investigation into the circumstances of the case discovers a very culpable degree of 
neglect on the part of the controlling authorities. During the last session, several 
members of the House of Assembly, adverting to the extraordinary issue of checks in 
the year 1824, endeavoured to stimulate the House to make inquiry into the subject ; 
but the majority rejected the preposition, and thereby lulled the public into complete 
security. 

The House of Assembly was probably misled in some measure by a resolution of the 
Commissioners of Public Accounts, to whom the task of supervision more immediately 
belonged ; who, on the 10th December last, declared that :—*+ It is the opinion of this 
Board, that Robert Boyes Muirhead, Esq. the Receiver General of this island, has duly 
performed the several important duties of the said office in a manner most beneficial to 
the public, and is entitled to the fullest confidence of the Honourable House of Assembly, 
and the island in general.” 

Tt appears however, from the declaration of Mr. Muirhead himself, that, since he took 
possession of the office, the public chest has never been counted by the Commissioners of 
Public Accounts ! 

Mr. Muirhead’s resignation is communicated to the Commissioners on the part of the 
lessee of the office, by letter, dated January 29, in which the event is attributed to the 
derangement of his affairs through improvident loans : a sort of hope is expressed that 
the public chest will be found without deficiency ; but subsequeni investigation renders 
this more than doubtful. 

A meeting of the check-holders tovk place at Kingston a few days after the event, the 
Mayor in the chair ; and subsequently a second meeting, when a Report was rendered 
by a Committee appointed at the first, which affords the only authentic statement of the 


affair, and discloses a series of great irregulariticn. 
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In 1820, Mr. Hamilton, the predecessor of Mr. Muirhead, died ; and it was then 
found, that 16,0001. worth of checks were afloat in the country; and ‘that « deficiency of 
from 80,0001. to 90,0001. existed in the public chest. 

Instead of these facts being disclosed; Mr. Muirhead called in the chécks, and ex- 
changed them for his own, thereby confirming the impression of the public, that these 
checks were not of a private, but of an official character. The lessee of the office, Mr. 
Mitchell, authorised Mr. Muirhead to draw bills of exchange upon him to the amount 
of Hamilton’s deficiency, and took out judgment against that person’s estate for the sum 
deficient. But it appears, inexplicably enough, that Muirhead did not draw, but suf- 
fered himself to be oppressed with the weight of Hamilton’s incumbrances. He soon 
fell into difficulties, and failing to raise funds sufficient to ‘meet the demands on his 
office, was obliged to refuse payment of his checks, and to resign. 

His accounts stand shortly thus :— 


Checks outstanding. ..... Sock pevpoaguresssiat » £131,834 — 
Deets Desdes cies ccc ccc ccc ctcccccceces coce) | | —SRS 
- 136,752 


To meet which he has :— 
Money in the hand of others ....£43,000 








Outstanding debts ........+-.. 33,000 
Negroes on Hamilton’s preperty 

to which he has a title ........ 2,300 
—_—_—_—_—— 78,300 
58,452 
His arrears during the four years were...........-£158,752 
Accounted for as above ...... aie 0b coco dence ee-+ 78,300 
The deficiency is therefore .......... ecvcccce + «+ £80,452 


The Report concludes with the following curious passage :—‘* Though the Committee 
has with great anxiety and earnestness endeavoured to obtain from Mr. Muirhead, a 
clear idea of the nature and extent of his actual losses, and the real state of his affairs, 
such as has been derived from him is altogether vague and unsatisfactory: Mr. Muir- 
head having expressed himself to be unable to furnish, under six weeks or two months, 
any other statement than the one given, from his never having kept any regular beok 
of accounts, but merely memorandums, and those very imperfect in themselves, and ‘his 
own and the public accounts being completely blended, and very greatly in arrear !”*- 

In other respects the island is perfectly tranquil. Accounts from all quarters state 
that the holidays passed quietly ; the negroes were in more than usual gice. They 
returned cheerfully to their duties; their delusions have passed away; and their hap- 
piness, it is hoped, will be undisturbed. Closely following this passage, in the Royal 
Gazette of Jamaica, is an advertisement in the following terms :—“ Wanted, on lease, 
from six to ten negroes.— Young people would be preferred.” After which is another, 
offering for sale an estate, named Paradise, with or without two hundred slaves. . In 
a list of coroner’s inquests upon slaves, is one at Killycranky, December 22d, where a 
slave having stolen a bunch of plantains “the driver cut two or three small coffee 
limbs, and switched him a /ittle with them, ordering him to follow him to the field to 
pick coffee. After waiting about an hour and a half, the driver, finding he hd not come, 
returned to look for him, and found him near where he had left him, suspended by.the 
neck in the coffee-piece, and quite dead. There were no marks of any violence on his 
body, not even of the switches. From the appearance of the body, he must have been 
a healthy, sleek-skinned youth of about seventeen.” The verdict of the jury was, that 
‘the feloniously hanged himself!’ It must be admitted seudearatatit dies > 
symptoms of happiness. 

In Trinidad, the Order in Council engenders discontent. An occurrence on an estate 
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called Bellevue is much dwelt upon. The statement in the Trinidad Gazette is to this 
effect :—<* That the negroes, especially the women, would not turn out till long after their 
proper time. The administrator of the estate endeavoured to prevail on them without 
effect, and applied to the commandant of Quessa, and Carenage, who is ex officio the 
civil and criminal judge of the quarter. He exhorted them, but they brandished cutlasses. 
He addressed the females. but they turned their backs upon him ; or as the editor 
facetiously observes, placed before his honour those parts which the Order in Council 
has taken under its especial protection. | 
When a Court of Inquiry investigated the matter, and the protector of slaves attended 
on their behalf, it appeared that the administrator had been the occasion of the discon- 
tent, by entering into a contract to give the slaves a Friday in each fortnight, instead of 
half a day in each week ; which contract he infringed without notice or explanation. 

- It is to be regretted that the Assembly of the Bahamas appears to be actuated by the 
apti-ameliorating spirit: the House, in return to a communication from the Governor of 
Lord Bathurst’s despatch, and the Order in Council, declares that the ‘+ British public 
are blinded by prejudice, excited by as gross a tissue of interested and malignant false- 
hoods and misrepresentations as are imposed upon the credulity of that or any other 
nation.” ' 

In Tobago a similar spirit prevails in the Assembly. 
—— intelligence of any interest can be communicated from our colonies in North 
erica. 
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BRITISH MARKETS, City, March 25. 


Various causes still co-operate to keep up the activity of the commercial markets. 
The discouraging prices of government securities ; the precarious tenure of joint stock 
concerns ; the absence of supplies, commensurate at least with the demand ; the relief 
expected to be afforded to commerce by reduction of direct taxation, which will increase 
consumption ; the general flourishing condition of the country ; are all assignable reasons 
for the extraordinary elevation of prices in almost every commodity. Speculation gtill 
continues ; though, at present, it is extremely hazardous, except in articles below what 
may be called the par of value ; that is, a remunerating price to producers. Moreover, 
as the British markets are higher than the continental ones, it may be expected that 
cargoes originally destined thither, will be diverted to England, of which an example 
has already occurred. oi 

_ The prodigious advance in commodities during a recent short period is exhibited by 
the following statement of the increase in price. of a few articles since January: Cape 
Aloes, ]2s. per cwt. ; Borax, 27s, per cwt, ; Camphire, $/. per cwt. ; Cardamoms, 2s. 6d. 
per lb.; Cassia Lignea and Buds, 5/. per, cwt. ; Cinnamon, 6s, per Jb. ; Cloves 3s. 10d. 
per lb ; Cochineal, 7s. per lb. ;_ Coffee, 24s. per cwt. ; Cotton Wool, 5d. per lb.; Red 
Saunders, 15/. per ton; Lead, 4/, per ton; English Iron, 27, 10, per ton ; -Mace, 12s. 
per Ib.; Nutmegs, 5s, 6d, per Ib-; Sperm oil, 81. 10s, per tun; Opium, 5s, per Ib. ; 
Rum, 9d. per gallon ; Saffron, 12s. per Ib. ; Saltpetre, 12s. per cwt, ; Safflower, 70s. 

yer cwt.; Silk, 10s, rib. ; S r, 13s. per cwt, &c, 

P That the Rimi Be a is not wholly created by speculation, is apparent 
from the official accounts of the British commerce. during the. expired year. The 
exports of British and Irish produce and manufactures (the best criterion of our com- 
mercial prosperity) exceeded last year the average amount of the two preceding by nearly 
5,000,000/. The account is.as follows:  _* | St, 
- _— NBD oo oe eee ee ee +e +45, 787, 3892 ’ 
| 1823.....-.e0eeeees 46,261,511, 
ABA cere ee eges oe ++ 200,758, 8081, 
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The increase is almost entirely in cotton and linen’ manufactures. The amount of 
the exports of foreign and colonial produce, is also higher than that of the preceding 
year. i 9] , ~ 
The new commercial system which is to be promulgated’'to-night in parliament, and 
is expected with an anxiety which has produced a partial suspension of dealings ‘in ithe 


market, is understood to embrace the objects of removing prohibitions, and redneing the 
import duties, so as to make 80% per cent. the maximum. A~system like this, 


judiciously pursued, will no doubt enable us to recover much of the trade which our late 
jealous restrictions, and onerous impositions, have driven from British ports. 

The transactions in the several markets have been as follows. ; 

Cotton. —At the beginning of the month the sales were large, averaging in London 
38,000 bags per week ; the prices increased accordingly. The markethas since become 
less animated, and the pricés have been nominal. Accounts from Liverpool this 
morning, reporting large sales on the 23d, created a little more activity ; but the market 
may be considered uncertain, and it is known that the stock in America is nearly double 
that of last year. 

Sugar.—Raw sugars have fluctuated extremely. They have been 10s. per cwt. 
higher than our last report. The stock is considerably reduced, and there is no eager- 
ness to sell, although the prices are now at least 20 per cent; higher than at the cor- 
responding period last year. Duting the week the sales have been at ls. lower. 
Refined sugar is an object of speculation ; the prices are, therefore, not to be considered 
genuine; the market is, however, steady. Foreign sugars are nominally higher; but 
they are solely influenced by foreign demand. The intimation given in Parliament 
respecting Mauritius sugar has improved that class. 

Coffve has also fluctuated. At the commencement of the month it was 10s. per cwt. 
higher; but, latterly, the reduction has been considerable, at least equal to the rise. 
The market shows some feeble syntptoms of reviving. abi? 

Tea.—The Company’s sale, amounting to about seven millions of pounds, finished on 
the llth instant. Twankay advanced 1d. to 14d. per lb. on former sale prices. In the 
other sorts there was little variation. oo 

Spices are at such nominal prices, that the real can scarcely be quoted. The holders 
are imagined to be anxious to sell ; but if they do it is at reduced prices. 

Hemp, Flax, and Tallow.—The former advanced from 22. to 32. per ton during this 
month, owing to an expected increase in the demand, from the reduction of duty ; which, 
according to the votes, is to be as follows: 4s. 8d. pet cwt. in a British ship; 
5s. 10d, in a foreign ship. Flax is in demand. Tallow has risen from 3s, to 4% 


per cwt. 
Wines and Spirits.—The new duty on wines is as follows :— 
In a British ship. In a Foreign ship. 
French wine, per gallon......... cones G8. Od. ccc cccessceses Ce Od, 
Cape wine, = ditto, cece eeeeee 2s. Bd. wecssceeasecee. 20. Dds 
Other wines, ditto ......ceceeses 45. Od. cececccsssecens 4% 4h 


This alteration has enhanced the price of the article. Spirits are dull of sale, as the 
intentions of government in regard to them are not fully known. 

Tobacco..—The non-reduction of duty has caused a flatness in the market. - It is still, 
however, expected that part of the home duty will be removed during this session. 

Tron.—The proposed reduction of duty on foreign iton has caused a decline in 
prices. 

Oil — Linseed oil has taken a sudden start this month by the aid of speculators. ©The 
sales have been very extensive, and the prices have risen 5i. to Gl. per ton. 

At Liverpool and Glasgow the chief commodities have been objects of spectilative 
demand. The animation in the cotton market continues unabated. At the former 
place (where the sales in one week reached 40,000 bags) thete was a sudden and inex- 
plicable panic for a short time; but the market soon recovered: and on the 23d 
instant, 10,000 bags were sold at an advance of $4, to 44. per Ib. 
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FOREIGN MARKETS. 

Genoa.—Coffee has advanced ; the sales have been very large and the imports small, 
Suget was dull till the beginning of March, when the demand increased, especially for 
soft. There is but a moderate stock of refined. ‘This market is bare of cotton in con. 
Sequence of the demand for England. Indigo and logwood fetch good prices. All 
sorts of spices are in great demand. 

Hamburgh.—Sugar and coffee have been much depressed here, through reaction oc- 
casioned by speculation. The decline in the latter is equal to 10s. per cwt. Late 
accounts (15th March) represent, however, that large transactions have taken place in 
these articles. 

Antwerp.—The prices here are unsettled in consequence of the state of the London 
markets. The stock of sugar is low, but the market is dull. 

Rotterdam.—The markets here are steady, notwithstanding the news from London. 
Coffee and sugar are firn—the stock of the latter is low. Spices are likewise scarce; yet 
exports take place to mtet the speculative demand in the English market. 

The advices ftom Trieste and Gibraltar contain nothing remarkable. 





——_ —________ 





AGRICULTURE. 


The weather has been much more favourable during the present month for the usual 
farming operations which now occupy the agriculturists. During the winter, there has 
been, however, so great a want of frost, that it has occasioned some difficulty in dibbling 
and in carting manure for turnips ; the soil has consequently been not well pulverized. 
Almost all the reports from the different counties speak, upon the whole, favourably of 
the appearance of the wheats; some of the latter sown are said, nevertheless, to be 
injured by the rains, and a little by the late frosts, although they have not been severe. 
The lands for barley, as well as oats, work very badly ; and in some counties, particularly 
Norfolk and Suffolk, never worse, and the seed is expected to be very badly put in. 
The sowing of spring wheats has begun, but at present it is not become very general. 
It was very much feared that the state of the ground was hot very favourable except 
npon the driest and most elevated situations, where the rain had run off, but it has much 
improved by the late frosty nights and dry days. The flocks are now lambing, but 
the fall of lambs will be very deficient, as it is thin. The mortality among sheep has 
been most rapid, and particularly among those which have been purchased from Sussex, 
most of which have died of the rot; indeed this complaint has been most alarmingly 
general. Both mutton and wool have advanced in price, and store sheep are very dear. 
Pork is also at a high price in consequence of the dearness of fattening food. Hay is 

tiful, and the layers are exceedingly promising. 

— wom et have ate to—wheat, 9,663 ; barley, 14,567 ; oats, 26,516 ; 
i ding March 12, being the fourth 

flour, 8,157; and the average prices for the week ending ig opin 

succeeding Feb. 15, are, wheat, 67%. 1d; barley, 40s. 6d.: oats 23s. é ar ogee 

have greatly exceeded the sales in the port of London. The hop trade is eho ~ 

the demand for wool, which had risen considerably, has within the t ig 

garage a duller, and a fall is anticipated, patticularly in middling 


i tton trade has also suffered a slight 
beasts, which are scarcely looked at. The mu ep oe 


ene ge soil and markets exhibit. But there ere other 


in 
circumstances connected with agriculture at this moment that cannot be passed over 
Silence. “Tt fs obvious that the mercantile and manufacturing interests, a 
aitisans, whose comforts are affected in the nearest manner by the high prices produce, 
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assumed as the principle of trade, by atinisters, and. ‘by the country at large, Many 
petitions-to parlianrent have been voted, particularly in® Manchester, Leeds, and -the 
neighbourhigqad, praying, not only a revision of the existing laws relating to corn, but a 
completelytfree.trade in-that article. The reasons advanced by the promoters of these 
nieetings will, we cannot but think, appear unanswerable. To these the agriculturists are 
opposing (feebly) others of a contrary tendency; but it is remarkable that they no 
' Jonger insist upon’ a high protecting duty; they simply require that the laws may 
remain ag.they are. In the mean while Mr. Whitmore is preparing to bring on the 
discussion of the question in the House of Commons on the 15th-of April, and it is 
understood that he means to propose open ports at all times, witha “du 8s. to 
12s, a quarter on wheaty The effect of such a law would be to reduce nee foe of that 
grain to about (or below) 40s. a quarter, which would then indeed be nearly double the 
continental price. A similar effect, though not probably to. the same extent, will be 
wrought by Mr. Huskisson’s proposal to admit the Canadian growth. We do not 
imagine that Mr. Whitmore’s motion will do more than cause discussion and a better 
understanding of the bearings of the question, concerning which there is- now much 
misapprehension and unnecessary alarm. The landed interests look too much’ to war 
tithes aid-war prices ; neither are.they willing to take into account fairly the good or 
evil entailed upon themselves by their great gains and consequent high purchases of 
land’; tht ohe-of which must be held. ‘as the compensation for the other. There can be 
but tw reasons why.the English farmer is umable.to compete with the foreign growers ; 
viz, the'taxation we lay under, and the superior fertility their. landsiare-blessed/withal ; 
and,these are balanced by national-income, by capital,:and by skill fanmere équallythan 
isimagined. Nearly one-third of the taxes of the country have been repealed since thespeace. 
But we are not writing a dissertation on statistics. -It is-our duty merely to.point out -to 
the farmitr that the principles of free trade adopted byethe government and. the legislature ; 
its obviously beneficial effects; the wants and prodicts of the great countties now 
opening to our connection, as well as those opposed to us in competition ; the growing 
numbers, wealth, and influence of the commercial classes, and the impossibility of fencing 
high prices of subsistence by legislative enactments, letting alone the injustice and 
impolicy of such laws; all these things, we say, we must point out to the farmer, as 
inevitably tending to enforce and establish an open trade in grain as in other commodi- 
ties. They:'who would) persuade him to any other belief are his worst enemies. A * 
temporary provisional law to guard against the ruin which a too sudden unrestricted 
admission of foreign corn would occasion, may be necessary, and may therefore be allowed. 
Ministers, we have-reason to believe, would willingly postpone the consideration of the 
matter ; but the farmer may be assured that the only safe course for him to pursue, is to 
frame his contracts with both landlord and parson in such a manner as to meet an 
eventual (if not an early) and great fall of price, a fall nearly to the level of the prices in 
all the markets of the world. 
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Ingots of Copper obtained via humida.—Copper precipitated from. its. solution by 
whiatéver agent, is always in the state of a fine loose powder. The fact ob- 
red Wy Me. tobe slats mteiacte wake rind keer ceck i, 
will show that an ingot of copper may be formed via humida. In a series of operations 
for preparing sulphate of copper by calcining copper with sulphur, solutions of the sul- 
phate axe obtained; whieh become turbid by the separation of an insoluble sub- 
sulphate. ‘They are placed in » tub half buried in the ground in order to become clear. 
anti eeie st nneticveok detekoliakes at the junction of two staves, that 
small of metallic copper are eee ee in size, 
hE ee The chemical econ by 
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which the copper is revived is easily explained. The proto-sulphate of copper which 
unquestionably exists in the solution, in passing to the state of deuto-sulphate deposits 
its base, which gives up its oxygen acid, to form the new salt. It is not, Seatet aie 
part of the phenomenon which appears to me most remarkable, but the cohesion, 
acquired by the copper so precipitated from the midst of a solution, a cohesion which is 
so great as to allow the metal to be hammered in the cold and reduced to thin leaves 
and whose specific gravity is equal to that of fused copper.— Annal. de Chem. 

Agency of Platina in the Formation of Water.—If in a tube closed at one end 
ammonia-muriate of platina is treated with metallic zinc, part of the inside of this tube 
becomes covered with a thin coat of platina, which adheres to it rather strongly. If 
afterwards a mixture of hydrogen and oxygen is made to pass under water, into this 
tube, the combination of the two gases is slowly effected at a moderate temperature. 
The phenomenon also takes place when these gases are put in contact with spongy 
platiia moistened with water or with alcohol. If we try to substitute liquid ammonia or 
nitric acid, for the water or alcohol, the gases no longer act upon each other. M. Debe- 
reiner thinks that this difference of effects is to be ascribed to the water or alcohol ab- 
sorbing the gaseous mixture, and thus effecting immediate contact with the platina, 
which does not take place with the ammonia or nitric acid. By using these vessels 
covered inside with platina, the hydrogen may be completely deprived of oxygen. 
However, it succeeds still better by putting it in contact, in very dry eudiometers, under 
mercury, with a porous ball, formed of clay and o. platina, newly calcined.— Bulletin des 
Sciences. 

Indigo.—For the first good approximation to the chemical analysis of indigo we are 
indebted to Bergman. According to his experiments the best samples of indigo yielded 
the following principles :— 

47 pure indigo. 
12 gum. 
6 resin. 
22 earth. 
13 oxide of iron. 


100 
A subsequent analysis made by Chevreul (Annal. de Chem. t. 68.) gave 45 per cent, 
of pure indigo in the best Guatimala, and the foreign matters much the same as those 
of Bergman, but differing in the proportions, a discrepancy which is explained by the 
various modes of manufacture, as practised in different countries, and from the various 
species of plant, from which the indigo is extracted in different parts of the world, 
The sole colouring matter is the pure indigo, the residue being dross. Three chemists, 
Drs. Thomson and Ure, and Mr. W. Crum, all of Glasgow, have within the last three 
years published analyses of pure indigo, They all adopted the same plan, which consisted 
in burning a small given portion of indigo in contact with the black oxide of copper in 
green glass tubes. The indigo being finely divided and intimately diffused through a 
comparatively large portion of the oxide, heat is applied sufficient to burn the carbon 
and hydrogen of the indigo, and to liberate the azote. Hence from the quantities of 
carbonic acid and azote produced, and the loss of weight which the oxide sustains, the 


constituents of indigo are inferred. The following results were obtained :— 


Dr. Thomson. Dr. Ure. Mr. Crum. 
Deben.« «psd. MEER: ...coce-...- JERE. --00002 FRM 
Azote bade 13.46 — 10 o06s 11.26 


14.25 ses 12.60 
wa” The 


Oxygen e*e#e 46.15 eece 
Hydrogen eee —— ecee 4.38 
The results of the analyses of Dr, Ure and Mr, Crum approximate pretty nearly, 
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but Dr. Thomson's differs so very materially, as to throw a considerable degree of un- 
certainty on the result of their labours.— Phil. Mag. 

Lettuce. —The juice of this vegetable, which has recently been introduced into medical 
practice as a substitute for opium, has been examined by M. Frangois, and he has dis- 
covered what he considers to be the active principle of the plant, to which he has given 
the name of thridace.—Rev. Med. 

Croton Oil.—From some researches made by M. Caventon, on the croton tiglium, he 
has ascertained that the oil extracted from this vegetable, which has recently come into 
extensive use, is precisely similar to an oil procured from the seeds of a plant called in 
France, Pignon d°Inde, and therefore suggests it as a substitute for the former. 
MM. Recamier and Kapelar have made some comparative experiments with the two 
oils, and have shown that their action is identically the same.—Rev. Med. 

Boiling Point of Fluids.—From some experiments and observations lately made, it 
would appear that the boiling point of water and other fluids, is by no means so uniform, 
under equal degrees of pressure, as has generally been imagined; for it seems fully 
established that the introduction of any solid matter, such as chips of wood, bits of 
glass, metallic particles, &c. into a heated fluid will cause it to boil up, that is, to dis- 
charge vapour, at alower temperature than it otherwise would have done. 

Something of this kind has, we believe, for a considerable time been practised by the 
keepers of steam-engines, for the purpose of accelerating and augmenting the dis- 
engagement of the steam, but without being well understood or attracting much atten- 
tion ; lately, however, the fact has as it were forced itself into notice, and it has already 
been proposed to take advantage of it in the process of distillation, to which it may in 
all probability be very happily applied. 

Cleansing of Sponges.—These articles are in such general use that the following 
directions for cleansing and bleaching them may not be unacceptable. 

The sponges are first to be steeped in cold water for some days; then washed 
repeatedly in fresh water until it comes off clear, and afterwards in hot water several 
times. If they contain much calcareous matter, they are now to be placed for about 
twenty-four hours in a weak solution of muriatic acid ; after which, being washed, they 
are to be placed for about eight days in a weak solution of sulphuric acid, again re- 
peatedly washed in fresh water, and then dried slowly in the open air.—Journ. de 
Pharm. 

Condensation of Smoke, &c.—A simple and ingenious method of condensing smoke, 
metallic vapours, and other sublimed matter, not liable to be infused by admixture with 
water, has lately been made public by a Mr. Jeffreys of Bristol, and its efficacy we 
are told fully established by experiments. 

This method consistsin having connected with the fire a furnace, two parallel funnels 
communicating together at the top, wp one of which the smoke or vapour ascends, and 
thence passing into the other is immediately condensed and carried down by a shower of 
water, which falls unceasingly from above, and passes off by an opening below. 


MINERALOGY. 

Harmotome.—Dr. Wernekinck of Giesson has published a description and analysis 
of a new variety of this mineral, in which the barytes is replaced by lime. Its consti- 
tuents according to his analysis are :— 

BERR cc cccccccccccccccccccccess ce 53.07 
Alumina ... 260. cee ee ccccceccc cece sceseeetl Ol 
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It is found in a basaltic a i i : 
about a mile from Giesson. Fy soda 7 ga we: anne - 
form under which it has been hitherto observed is a none * i — — 
a four-sided accumination, whose sides rest u he he ne ia ea 

pon the edge of the prism. The lateral 
plains of the prism are in every respect similar, and none of them are streaked. Some. 
times these prisms are found combined together in the form of twin crystals,—- Annales 
de Physique. 

METEOROLOGY, 

Clouds.—The following is a correct scale of the clouds, as they appeared at the Royal 
Academy, Gosport, Hants, being the number of days on which each cloud has appeared 
during the eight years ending with 1824 :—cirrus, 1622; cirro-cumulus, 1334 ; ieee 
Stratus, 2260; stratus, 276; cumulus, 1498 ; cumulo-stratus, 1461; nimbus, 1681. 

By these curious results we find that the cumulus and cumulo-stratus approximate 
nearest in number; the former is a fair-weather cloud, and evaporates at or soon after 
sun-set when the atmosphere is not in a humid state ; the latter is generally a prognostic 
ot an approaching change in the state of the atmosphere. Next to these, the cirrus 
and nimbus approximate nearest in number. The cirri are precursors of, and very 
generally become the crowns of, the passing nimbi. The respective electricities they at 
all times possess are positive and negative, and the rain is induced by their inosculation, 
gravity, and electric efluvia, of all the modifications of clouds: the cirro-stratus it will 
be perceived prevails most, being frequently formed from the descending cirrus, and 
sometimes from the cumulus, when changes are about to take place in the direction of 
the winds, and in the temperature of the atmosphere. The proportional appearance of 
the cirre-stratus to the cirrus is 113 to 81. The cirro-cumulus and stratus are also 
fair-weather clouds. The former is an indication of increasing heat, and is generally 
transformed into cirro-stratus, with a moist wind: and the latter into nascent cumulus, 


after sun-rise, 








UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 


OXFORD. 


March 15,—Petitions to both Houses of Parliament passed the House of Convoca- 
tion with three dissentient voices only, and were sealed with the University seal. The 
following is a copy of that to the House of Peers. 

‘¢ To the Right Honourable the Lords Spiritual and Temporal of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland in Parliament assembled. 

‘‘ The humble Petition of the Chancellor, Masters, and Scholars of the Univer. 
sity of Oxford, 

‘¢ Sheweth—That your Petitioners have learned with the deepest sorrow, that 
a Bill is soon to be brought into the Honourable the House of Commons, tending 
to the repeal of the Statutes by which Persons professing the Roman Catholic 
Religion are precluded from holding certain offices, and from sitting in Parliament : 

“That your Petitioners having often and impartially weighed the arguments em- 
ployed on this great question, are still unshaken in their opinion, that the necessity 
of these statutes, to secure the venerable fabric of our Constitution in Church and 
State, remains undiminished : 

“< We therefore again submit to your Lordships the expression of our grief and 
alarm. We briefly, but most anxiously, implore the protection of the Legislature 


at atime when the best institutions of our country appear exposed to increasing 
danger. 
“© Given at our House of Convocation, under the Common Seal,” &; 
2X2 
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March 23.—The election of a Professor of Ancient History on the Foundation of 
William Camden, Esq. Clarenceaux King at Arms, in the room of the Rev. Peter 
Elmsley, DD. Principal of Alban Hail, deceased. Edward Cardwell, BD. and Fellow 
of Brasennose College, elected without opposition. A short canvas had indeed taken 
place for two other gentlemen, Mr. Whateley of Oriel, and Mr. Dyson of Corpus; 
but their friends, finding the sense of the resident members of Convocation so decidedly 
in favour of Mr. Cardwell, declined coming to a scrutiny. - 

Elections and Admissions to Fellowships, &c. 
Feb. 16.—Mr. Anthony Grant, Fellow of New College, Founder’s kindred. 
March 4.—Mr. Charles Wells, Scholar of New College. 
5.—Mr. William Howard, Fellow of New College. 
12.—Mr. William Henry Newbolt, Scholar of New College. 
17.—Mr. Robert Evans, Commoner of Jesus, elected Scholar of that College. 


DEGREES CONFERRED- 


Doctors in Divinity. 
March 10.—Jobn Page, late Fellow of Brasennose (Grand Compounder). 
Richard Howard, Jesus. (G.C.) 
Doctor in Civil Law. 
March 2.—Rev. Henry Shepherd, Alban Hall. (G. C.) 
Bachelors in Divinity. ; 
March 10.—Richard Howard, Jesus. (G. C.) 4 
Walter King Cotter, Oriel. 
17.—John Tucker, Corpus, 


iMasicrs of Arts. 


March 2. Rev. S. Barrett, Lincoln. G. Tierney, Fellow of Merton. 
The Hon. A. H. Trevor, Ch. Ch, 10. Rev. T. Tudball, Balliol (G. C.) 
C. T. Robinson, Brasennose. R. T. Lancaster, Exeter. 
Rev. J. Davis, Scholar of Univ. R. Greswell, Fellow of Worces, 
W.L. Wiggett, University. 17. Rev. C. Packe, Worcester. 

Bachelors of Arts. 

March 2. R. Wildman, Ch. Ch. (G. C.) 10, E. R. Breton, Queen’s. 
W. H. M. Roberson, Lincoln. R. F. Onslow, Ch. Ch. 
W. T. Elton, Worcester. 17. T. B. Brett, Ch. Ch. 

Presentations. 


The Rey. William Buckland, BD. Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Reader in 
Mineralogy and Geology, to the Rectory of Stoke Charity, near Winchester. Patrons 
the President and Scholars of Corpus. 

The Rev. Lancelot Charles Lee, MA. Senior Fellow of New College, to the Rectory 
of Wootton, Oxfordshire. Patrons, the Warden and Fellows of New College. 

The Rev. Richard Bohun Tomkyns, BCL. Fellow of New College, to the Rectory of 
Saham Tony, Norfolk. Patrons, the Warden and Fellows of New College. 





CAMBRIDGE. 


Feb. 18.—Mr. Thomas Williamson Peele, of Trinity College, was elected University 


Scholar on Dr. Davies's Foundation. 
Feb. 28.—A Grace passed the Senate to confer the Degree of LLD 6n William 
Frere, Esq. Master of Downing College, by Royal mandate. 

A Grace to confirm the report made by the Syndicate appointed to examine Mr. 


Dodswell’s collection of drawings, and to purchase the same out of the University chest, 
was rejected by 49 to 13, 
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March 8.—At a congregation held this day, a Petition from this U 
Houses of Parliament against any further concessions to the Rom 


voted by 70 to 38. 
March 10.—The Chancellor's 
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niversity to both 
an Catholics was 


Gold Medals for the two best proficients in classical 


learning among the commencing Bachelors of Arts, were adjuged to Mr. John Frederic 


Isaacson, of St. John’s College, 


Vice-Chancellor has appointed Mr, Thomas Johnson, 


of the late Mr. John Challis. 


and Mr, Richard Williamson, 


of Trinity College. The 
University Marshal, in the room 


Classical Tripos, Feb, 25. 


First Class, 
Isaacson, John’s. 
Smith, Trinity. 

ay. 


Poolery, John’s 
Praed, Trinity. 
Williamson, Trinity. 
Beatson, Pembroke. 
Prater, Trinity. 
Malkin, Trinity. 
Wimberley, Emmanuel. 
Riddell, Trinity. 
Wilson, John. 
Hawkins, Trinity. 

Second Class. 
Young, Trinity. 
Dade, Caius. 


Pratt, Trinity. 
Warner, Trinity. 
Warner, John. 
Williamson, Clare. 
Kempthorne, John’s. 
Blakelock, Catherine. 

Third Class. 
Hyldyard, Trinity. 
C. Morton, Trinity. 
Barlow, Peter's. 
Bollaerts, Trinity. 
Marshall, John’s. 
Farish, Trinity. 
Earle, John. 


\ oy 


DEGREES CONFERRED, 
Doctors in Divinity. 
Feb. 23.—Rev. Arthur Savage Wade, St. John’s College. 
March 8.— Rev. Robert Jefferson, Fellow of Sidney Sussex College, 


Masters of Arts. 


Feb, 23.—Rev. Thomas Harvey, Pembroke Hall. 
Rev. Francis Synge, St. Peter’s College. 
Bachelor in Civil Law. 
Feb. 23.—Rev. Thomas Best, Jesus College. 


Bachelors of Arts. 


Feb. 23.—Walrond Whitter, St. Peter’s College. 
William Palmer Moffat, Queen’s College. 


Frederick Cooke Fowler, Jesus College. 
John Vernon, Emmanuel College 
Edward Raikes Edgar, Downing College. 


March 8.—Henry Revell 


Revell, Catherine Hall. 








ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS, 
The Rev. P. Felix, to the Vicarage of Easton Neston, void by the death of the Rev. 


W. Satterthwaite ; Patron, the Earl of Pomfret. spr 
BA. of Trinity College, to the Rectory of Dengie, Essex, vacant by the cession of the 


Rev. Robert Faithfull. 


The Rev. John Hollier Stephenson, 
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CELESTIAL PHENOMENA FOR APRIL. 


MeRrcwRY will be at his greatest elongation on the 22d day to the eastward of the 
Sun, and consequently will set after him. On account of his excellent position in Tau- 
rus, (five degrees to the westward of Pleiades and fourteen degrees to the westward of 
Venus) this evening, (if the atmosphere near the horizon is clear) will be the most fa- 
vourable for observation throughout the year. Mercury will be distinctly visible several 
days before and after the 22d, at 8 o'clock, in the WNW. direction, ten degrees above 
the horizon. On the 19th day the Moon passes Mercury invisible to us, as both will 
then be set, but at 8 hours the Moon will appear within four degrees to the westward of 
(above) the planet. On the 22d day Mercury sets at 9 hours 18 minutes NW. 3 W. 
On the 30th day will pass the Pleiades to the southward. Venus in her inferior orbit 
is rapidly approaching the Earth; and though her enlightened part diminishes to our 
view, yet by her approach the magnitude of the planet is apparently increased and 
her brilliancy greatly heightened. Towards the close of the month she may be seen by 
the naked eye to be horned, the cusps pointing to the eastward, and in clear weather 
will be visible in day-light. On the 3d, 4th, and 5th days her appearances near the 
Pleiades will be found extremely beautiful and highly interesting. On the 4th day in 
particular, when the conjunction takes place with the chief star in the groupe. From 
the 18th day to the close of the month, Venus and Saturn will not vary from each 
other one degree of longitude. Venus seven degrees to the northward. On the 2Ist 
day before noon, the Moon will pass nearly midway between the two planets, and soon 
after sunset will form a bright assemblage with them, combined with Hyades, Pleiades 
and Mercury. Venus at the commencement of the month passes the meridian at three 
quarters of an hour past two in the afternoon, and sets at eleven o’clock in the evening, 
NW.3W. Becomes stationary on the 27th day, after which her motion will be re- 
trograde, and at the close of the month will pass the meridian three quarters of an hour 
past one ; will set at 25 minutes past ten, NW. $ N. Mars passes from the constellation 
Pisces into Aries, setting at the commencement of the month, three quarters of an hour 
past seven o'clock, W. by N. 4 N. At the close, eight o’clock, NW. by W. 5 W. 
The Moon will pass this planet on the 19th day, invisible to us. Jupiter is still in the 
constellation Cancer with a progressive motion, and towards the close of the month will 
again pass the cluster of minute stars. Previous to this he will occult a small star 
imperceptible to the naked eye, but presenting through a telescope for several evenings 
the appearace of an additional satellite, which the others will frequently come in con- 
junction with. At the commencement of the month Jupiter passes the meridian at 40 
minutes past seven o’clock in the evening—at the close, about six o’clock in the after- 
noon, The eclipses of his satellites for our latitude, are for the Ist, 2d, and 3d, (the 
4th not visible.) 


Ist Satellite. 2d Satellite. od Satellite. 
Emersions. Emersions. Emersions. 
Days. Hrs. Min. Days. Hrs. Min. Days. Hrs. Min. 
- Be Ee eceses 5 12 244 .... 299 7 54 
10 13 12......33 9 308 

12 7 402 
9 9 354 
26 11 30k 


Saturn with a progressive niotion is in the head of the consellation Taurus, and will 
pass the fifth or lesser Bull’s Eye on the 21st day. His combination with Venus and the 
Moon we have already noticed. At the commencement of the month sets a quarter of an 
hour past eleven o'clock in the evening, NW. by W. At the close at ten o’clock in the 
same direction. His Rings form beautiful telescopic objects, and may be very clearly dis- 
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tinguished. The Georgian throughout the month is in the constellation Sagittarius, 
above the right arm. His motion is progressive, but not more than a quarter of a de- 
gree. On the 25th day becomes stationary. At the commencement of the month rises 
- 42 minutes past two o'clock in the morning, and at the close, 56 minutes past one 
o'clock in the same direction. On the 15th day at nine o'clock the constellations will be 
thus situated. On the meridian. that part of Hydra near the cup. Body of Leo; hind 
part of Leo Minor, and body of Ursa Major, Pointers near the meridian. At their 
lowest depression North are Cepheus and Lacerta NNE. Arided the Ist of ¢ ‘ygnus 
may be seen ; the rest of the constellation is rising extending to NE. by N. 4 N. In the 
NE. is Lyra, above twelve degrees above the horizon, and over this the foot of Hercules, 
and head of Draco, above which appear the contortions of Draco, and Ursa Mino>. 
Hercules extending from NE. to east, and reaching nearly from the horizon to an 
altitude of forty degrees. The first of this constellation, (Ras Algothi) in the head of 
Hercules and the Ist of Serpentarius (Ras Alhagas) rising E. by N. $ N. Above the 
2d and 3rd of Hercules, E. by N. Corona Borealis displays itself, and above this is 
Bootes, Arcturus (the Ist) E. by S. $S. (this constellation has a proper motion of its own, 
and is thickly studded with minute stars). Over the club of Hercules is the head of Serpens. 
Between Bootes and Ursa Major are Canes Venatici and Cor Caroli. To the southward 
of these is Coma Berenices. From ESE. to SE. by E. with about eight degrees of 
altitude are the two Ist of Libra, and extending westerly from these along the Ecliptic to 
the tail of Leo, Virgo may be seen, Spica (the lst) SE. Below Virgo from SSE. to the 
meridian are Corvus and Crater. At this time the tail of Hydra is rising SE. the head 
a little below Cancer, SW. Cor Hydra, (the Ist) S. by W. 3 W. In the Zodiacal con- 
stellations west of Leo is Cancer, (with the beautiful planet Jupiter) and to the west- 
ward of Cancer are Gemini. Below the latter are Canis Minor, Monoceros, and near 
the horizon, setting SW. by W. The brilliant Sirius, Ist of Canis Major; the body of 
Orion is likewise approaching the horizon W. by S. From west to NW. by W. is 
Taurus with the planets Venus and Saturn. Above Taurus is Auriga, and between 
Auriga and Ursa Major is the Lynx. From NW. by W. to NW. by N. 3 N. is 
Perseus with Medusa’s head affording an admirable opportunity for viewing that beauti- 
ful phenomenon. Over Perseus is Camelopardalis reaching to the Pole. Aadromeda 
is setting NNW. and Cassiopeia declining towards her lowest depression N. by W. ¢ W. 








LIST OF PROJECTED WORKS. 


Triumphs of Genius and Perseverance. By the Author of Self-Advancement, Xc. 

An Exercise Book to accompany Zumpt’s LatinGrammar. By the Rev. J. Kenrick. 

Collection of the Progresses, Processions, and Public Entertainments of James I. 
By Mr. Nichols. 

Journal of an Exile. 

The English in Italy. 

An Historical and Literary Tour of a Foreigner in England and Scotland. 


The Aurist. No. I. 
A Translation of the Mexican Mine Laws; with Observations on the Mines of South 


America. 
Memoirs of Lord Burleigh. By the Rev. Dr. Nares, Regius Professor of Modern 


History in the University of Oxford. 


Floral Emblems. By Mr. Phillips. a 
Remains and Memoir of the late Rev. Charles Wolfe, AB. By the Rev. J. A. 
Russell. 


translated by James Nichols. Vol. Ist. 
By John Nash, Esq. 


The Works of James Arminius, DD., 
Views and Illustrations of his Majesty’s Palace at Brighton. 
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A Description of the Island of Madeira. By the late T. E. Bowdich, Esq. 

Forty Years in the World; or, Sketches and Tales of a Soldier's Life. By the 
Author of Fifteen Years in India, &c. 

Diable Diplomat. Par un Ancien Ministre. 

Hints to some Churchwardens on the repair of Parish Churches. 1 vol. 8vo. 

Ancient Paintings and Mosaic, discovered at Pompeii. By John Goldicutt. Four 
parts, imp. 8vo. proof impressions 4to. 

On the Religions of Ancient Greece. By W. Mitford, Esq. 

Christian Repository. No. 1. 

The Magistrate ; or Sessions and Police Review. No. 1. 

Massenburg. By Mrs. Cadell. 

Memoirs of Zehir-ed-din Muhammed Baber, written by himself, and translated by 
John Leyden, MD. and William Erskine, Esq. 1 vol. 4to. 2/7. 2s. 

Gostling’s Walk in and about the City of Canterbury, 8vo. new edition, By the 
Rev. John Metcalfe, AM. 

Aids to Reflection. By S. T. Coleridge, Esq. In 1 vol. post 8vo. 

Memoirs of Mad. Du Hausset, Lady’s Maid to Mad. Pompadour. 








LIST OF WORKS JUST PUBLISHED. 


The Itinerary of a Traveller in the Wilderness, addressed to those who are perform- 
ing the same Journey. By Mrs. Taylor, of Ongar. 12mo. Frontispiece. 5s. 6d. 
Tales of Fault and Feeling. By the Author of Zeal and Experience. 3 vols. 12mo. 
1/. Is. 
The present Laws relating to Savings Banks in England. Bya Barrister. 12mo. 3s. 
Journal of the Sieges of the Madras Army in 1817, 1818, and 1819. By Edward 
Lake. 1 vol. 8vo. 
Notes on Mexico, made in the Autumn of 1822. By J. R. Poinsett, Esq. 1 vol. 
Svo. 12s, 
Memoirs and Recollections of Count Segur. 1 vol. 8vo. 12s. 
Journal of a Residence in Colombia, in 1823-4. By Captain C. T. Cochrane. 
2 vols. 8vo. 14. 10s. 
(iaieties and Gravities. 3 vols. post 8vo. 1/. 7s. 
The Life of Schiller ; comprehending an Examination of his Works, with a Portrait. 
8vo. 10s. Gd, 
Testimonies in favour of Salt as a manure. By the Rev. B. Dacre, A.L.S, 8vo. Gs. 
Percival’s Veterinary Art. Part 2. 8vo. 10s. 
Historical []lustrations of the Passions. 2 vols. &vo. 11. 4s. 
Westminster Hall, 3 vols. 12mo. 1/. Is. 
History of Napoleon’s Expedition to Russia. By Count Segur. 2 vols. 8vo. 11. 5s. 
History of England during the Reign of George III. By William Jones. 3 vols. 
Svo. Ll. 4s. 
Scientia Biblica, 3 vols. 8yo. 3/. boards ;—large paper 5/. boards. 
Travels in Timanee, Koorankoo, and Soolima. By Major A. G. Laing. 8vo, 18s. 
Legends of Galloway. By James Dennison. post 8vo. 7s. 
Historical Works of Sir James Balfour. 4 vols. 8vo. 32. 
Common Events. 1 vol. post 8vo. 10s. Gd. 
The Works of Archbishop Leighton. By the Rev. J. N. Pearson. MA. 4 vols. 8vo. 
ld. 16s. 
A Course of Sermons for the Year. By the Rev. J. R. Pitman. AM. 2 vols. 8vo. 18s. 
Illustrations of the Holy Scriptures. By the Rev. George Piixton. 3 vols. 8vo. 1/, 16s. 
A History of the Christian Church. By the Rey. John Fry, BA, 8yo, 12s. 
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PRICES OF SHARES IN THE FRINCIPAL CANALS, DOCKS, 
WATER-WORKS, MINES, RAIL-ROADs, Ne. 
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ROBERT W. MOORE, Sworw Broken, 


20, Token-house-yard, Lothbury. 








BIRTHS. 
Feb. 13. At the house of General Sir Wm. Cockburn, Bart. Bath, the lady of Wim. Sarsfleld Rossiter 
Cockburn, Esq. a daughter. 
& At East Cosham, Hants, the residence of her father, M. Greetham, Esq. the lady of Sir Lucius 
Curtis, Bart. of Rambridge House, a daughter. 
— In Wimpole-street, the lady of Edward Daur, Esq. a son. 
— The lady of T. Saunders, Esq. of Boston, a son. 
— At Basham Wood, Herts, the lady of the Hon. Thos. Knox, MP. a daughter. 
19. At Anniston, Forfarshire, the Rt Hon. Lady Anne Letitia Cruickshank, a son. 
— At Brompton, the lady of Capt. D. M. Newall, ason. 
— At Marseilles, the lady of Alex. Turnbull, Esq. His Majesty’s Consul! at that place, a son. 
20. At Bath, the lady of the Hon. Chas. Clifford, a son. 
— In Upper Berkeley-street, the lady of John Davis, Esq. a son. 
22. At Paradise House, near Painswick, Gloucestershire, the lady of R. Bellers, Esq. a daughter. 
— At Burton Rectorv, Lincoln, the lady of the Rev. Geo. Davenport Whitehead, a son. 
23. The lady of Louis Cohen, Esq. of Finsbury-square, a son. 
©4. In Doughty-street, Mecklenburgh-square, Mrs. James Patten, a daughter. 
25, At his house, in Spring Gardens, the lady of the Hon. Geo. Agar Ellis, MP. a son. 
— At his house, Prinees-place, Kennington, Surrey, the lady of Geo. Drysdale, Esq. a son. 
26. At Balcombe, Sussex, the lady of the Rev. Henry Rule Sarel, adaughter. 
©7, At the Palace Raphoe, the lady of the Rev. Maurice G. Fenwich, a son. 


— In Princes-court, Westminster, the lady of A. Dickenson, Esq. a son. 
22. At his residence, Bourne Grove, Southgate, the lady of Quarles Harris, Esq. a daughter. 


— At Westhill Lodge, the Rt. Hon, Lady Henry Paniet, a son. 
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March 2. At Neasden House, the laly of the Hon. Wm. Fraser, a son. 

3. At Shippon House, Berkshire, the lady of J. Waite, Esq. ason. 

4. At Erskine House, Kenfrewshire, the lady of Lord Blantyre, a daughter. 

5. The lady of the Rev. W. F. Cobb, of Nettlestead, Kent, a daughter. 

6. The lady of Sir Thos. Farquhar, Part. a daughter. 

— At Pyrton Vicarage, Oxfordshire, the lady of the Rev. W. S. Puckle, ason. 

7. At his house, in Hill-strect, the lady of Wm. Stuart, Esq. MP. a son. 

— At Blackheath, the lady of Capt. S. Beadle, a son. 

8. Ather father’s house, St. Leonard's Nazing, Essex, the lady of Capt. Caulfield, a daughter. 
9, At Stockwell, the ludy of the Rev. Wm. Otter, AM. Rector of Chetwynd, a son. 

lv. At Pembury, Kent, the lady of Capt. Chas. Shaw, RN. a daughter. 

ll. Io Orchard-street, Portman-square, the lady of T. Mirehouse, Esq. a daughter. 

— At Green-street, Grosvenor-square, the lady of the Rev. Geo. A. E. Marsh, twin sons. 
}2. At Thoresby Park, Notts, Countesss Manvers, a son. 

— In Chatham-place, the lady of W. Heygate, Esq. MP. a son. 

13. The lady of Wm. Chilton, Esq. Hunter-street, Brunswick-square, a daughter. 

— AtShalford Grove, the lady of S. B. Edwards, Esq. ason. 

ii. The lady of F. 0. Trent, Esq. a daughter. 

15. At Upper Homerton, the lady of the Rev. Robt. Davis, of Kilburn, a son. 

16, At Clapton, the lady of Philip Cazenove, Esq. a daughter. 


MARRIAGES, 


Feb. 5. At Oporto, Robt. Woodhouse, Esq. to Donna Maria Ermelinda Gomez d’Oliveira, of that city. 

14. At Limerick Cathedral, David, eldest son of David Roche, Esq. of Carras, county of Limerick, to 
Frances, eldest daughter of the late Col. John Ormsby Vandeleur, of Ballilamona. 

— At Wexford, Henry Thompson Redmond, Esq. of Mount Henry, in the county of Wexford, to 
Frances, dauchter of the Jate Thos. Byrne, Esq. of Killoughter, in the county of Wicklow. 

17. At St. Mary’s Church, Beverley, Captain Thos. Martin, to Caroline Harriet, youngest daughter of 
Henry Ellison, Esq. of that place. 

— .\t Yarm, Wm. Garbutt, Esq. to Christiana, youngest daughter of Thos. Fawell, Esq. of the same 
piace, 

— At Sculcoates, Thomas, eldest son of Robt. Raikes, Esq. of Welton House, to Eliz. Frances, eldcst 
daughter of Chas. Lutwidge, Esq. of Hull. 

19 At Ashford, Middlesex, J. E. Todd, Esq. of Bedford-place, to Jane, only daughter of A. Downes, 
Esy. of the former place, and Sloane-street. 

oo At St. Georye’s, Hanover-square, Charles J. Woodward, Esq. of Warren’s House, Feering, to 
Eleanor Jane, youngest daughter of S. Miller, Esq. of Judd-place, East. 

2. At St. Mary-le-boue Church, Lieut.-Col, Robbins, late of the Seventh Hussars, to Fanny Sophia, 
eldest daughter of the late Admiral Sir Hyde Parker. 

— AtSt. James’s Church, Piccadilly, Jas. Boyle, Esq. of Cleveland-square, Pall Mall, to Mary Anne, 
eldest daughter of the late Edward Quin, Esq. of Fleet-street, 

— At Teddington Church, Middlesex, Randle Henry Fielden, Esq. BA. of St. John’s College, to 
Phebe Sarah, only daughter of Col. Sir Robt. Arbuthnot, KCB. of the Coldstream Guards. 

24. At St. Mary’s, Newington, Sam. Lepard, Esq. of Dean-street, Southwark, to Betsey Gray, eldest 
daughter of Fras. Hurlbatt, Esq. of Newington, Surrey. 

— At Battersea, the Rev. E. Bellamy, of the Priory, Downham, to Mary, eldest daughter of George 
Scholey, Esq. of Clapham Common. 

28. At Cholmondely House, Lord Henry Cholmondely, to Miss Arbuthnot, eldest daughter of the Rt. 
Hon. Chas. Arbuthnot. 

March 1. At Edinburgh, Capt. Basil Hall, RN. to Margaret, youngest daughter of the late Sir John 
Hunter, Consal General in Spain. 

— At Kensington, Captain Woodgate, late of the 20th Light Dragoons, to Katharine Jane, youngest 
daughter of the Rev. W. Lipscombe, Rector of Welbury, Yorkshire. 

— At Westerham, Jas. Lacy, Jun. Esq. of Salisbury, to Harriet, youngest daughter of J. Dyson, Esq. 
of Downham. 

3. At St. Clements Danes, Thos. Hennah, Esq. of the Hon. Eas* India Company’s Service, to Jemima 
Hayes, youngest daughter of the late Thos. Edgley, Esq. 

— At St. George’s, Southwark, W. A. Newsome, Esq. of Bermondsey, to Eliza, eldest daughter of Wm. 
Costeker, Esq. of the Paragon, Surrey. 

— At St. James’s Charch, Daniel Tighe, Esq. second son of the late Wm. Tighe, Esq. of Woodstock, 
County of Kilkenny, to Fanny, third daughter of the late Hon, Sir Edward Crofton, Bart. County of 
Roscommon. 

5. At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, A. Griffiths, Esq. of the Royal Artillery, to Miss E. Willan, of Gower- 
street, Bedford-square. 

7. By her father, the Kev. L. Coddington, Eliz. Margaret, to the Rev. Moses King, second son of John 
King, Esq. of Grosvenor-place. 

8. At Falmouth, Lieutenant Wentworth Parsons Croke, RN. to Mary, second daughter of Captain John 
Smith. ' 

— Henry, only son of Sir Henry Martin, Bart. to Catharine, daughter of Vice Admiral Sir Bryam 
Martin, KCB, Comptreller of His Majesty's Navy, 
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9. At Lewisham, Pasqual Fenochio, Esq. of Gibraltar, to Charl 
' , Esq. arlotte, second daughter of And aurie 
lies, Seiden, , ' ghter of Andrew Laurie, 
— At East Barnet, Wm. Elwhirst, Esq. t é sW ; 
EB » Esq. to Anna Frances Walker, second dauzlicr of Wm. W 
Esq. of Everley Lodge, Herts. nia 
10. At Kensington, Thomas Henry Thoresby. Es r! Soni 
t i 1 sby, Esq. of Broxbourne, Herts, to Soptiia. eld aught 
of P. E. Ottey, Esq. of Kensington. a 
— At St. Mary’s, Stamford, Capt. John Elliot Cairnes, 56th Regt. to Susanna, only dauzhter of the 
late Thomas Jackson, Esq. of that place. : ; 
12. At Bramley, Surrey, James Mallock, Esq. of Gray's Inn, to Sophia, daughter of the late John 
Street, Esq. of Birtley, near Bramley. 
— At Great Dunmow, Essex, Christian Frederick Naegeli, Esq. of the city of Ham burgh, to Mary 
Barrows, eidest daughter of the Rey. Alexander Richardson, D. D. Vicar of Dunmow. 
_ At St. George’s, Queen-square, George Henry Hunter, Esq. of Wood-street, to Miss Anne Coy 
niece of John Hibbert, F'sq. of Great Ormond-street. te 
5. At Leyton, Essex, John Tyler, Esq. of Kicebridge Havering, Essex, to Mary Susannah, only 
daughter of William Turner, Esq. of Leyton. , 
— At Mary-la-Bonne Church, William Paynter, Esq. of Lincoln's Inn, Barrister at Law, to Anne 
Berdmore Best, eldest daughter of the late Thomas Best, Esq. of Stoke upon Trent, Staffordshire. 
— Edward Probyn Nares, Esq. to Anne, only daughter of Rear-Admiral Wilsou, of Askan Bryan, 
Yorkshire. . 


DEATHS. 


Feb. 10.—His Serene Highness Fre lerick IV. Duke of Gotha. 
i2, At Hornton-street, Kensington, Louisa Trevor, daughter of the late Richard Urlron, Esq. M. P. 
— At Chester, the Rev. Thomas Maddock, M. A. Prebendary of that Cathedral. 
13. At Stockton upon Tees, aged 66, William Sleigh, Esq. 
14. Of an apoplectic fit, at Worcester, Major-General Foley, aged 66. 
— At Wheelock House, Sandbach, Cheshire, Mrs. Margaret Williams, of Alsager, in that county, 
and of Percy-street, London, aged 81. 
15. At Harmondsworth Vicarage, Middlesex, the Kev. Samuel Cake, in his 80th year. 
18. At St. Peter's Cottage, Manchester, in the 34th year of her age, Fanny Elizabeth Matilda, wife of 
Edward Connel, Esq. 
19. At Hammersmith, the Rev. Hugh Taylor, Esq. B. A. of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
20. At Puttenham Priory, in the county of Surrey, Mary, widow of the late Admiral Cornish, 
— At his brother’s house, Lambeth, Richard Pugh, Fsq. of Capel, aged 42 years. 
21. Catharine, wife of Benjamin Hodges, Esq. of Cadogan Place, in the 75th year of her age. 
— In St. James’s street, Richard Walker, Esq. Apothecary to the King. 
22. Jane, wife of the Rev. Thomas Jackson, of Stockwell, Surrey, aged 5). 
— At Wingfield, Wiltshire, in the 82d year of his age, Thomas Morris, Esq. 
— Alicia, eldest danghter of Richard Adams, Esq. of Allesley, near Coventry. 
23. Mrs. Franklin, wife of Capt. Franklin, R. N. and youngest daughter of the late WW. orden, Beq. 
24. At his house in Church-street, St. Anne’s, in bis 7Ist year, William Lucas, Esq. 
25 Samuel Fearn, Esq. of Spital-square, in the 77th year of lis age. 
26. At Kingston upon Thames, Surrey, Charles Jemmett, Esq. aged 72. 
— Sarah, the wife of Wm. Melville, Esq. of Standard Hill, near Nottingham. 
— At Clifton, Thomas Monkhouse, Esq. of Gloucester-place. 
27. At his house, near Southampton, the lady of Rear-Admiral Sir J. Beresford, Bart. kh. C. B. 
28. At bis seat, at Billingbear, Berks, in his 75th year, Lord Braybrooke. 
March 1.—Charles Yarnold, Fsq. Great St. Helen’s, in the 45th year of his age. 
— Inthe 19th year of his age, Edward Foljambe, of Trinity Coilege, Cambridge, and eldest son of 
Thomas Foljambe, of Wakefield, Esq. 
— At Southampton, Mrs. Baird, daughter of Thomas Dickson, Esq. of Burston Park, in the county 
of Surrey. 
2. Lieut.-General Long. 
— In Cumming-street, Pentonville, Stephen Pilgrim, Fsq. late of Epsom, aged 77. 
— At Holkham Hall, aged 45, the Rev. Richard Odell, B. A. Fellow of Clirist College, Oxford, 
3. Frances, wife of Thomas Read Kemp, Esq. M. P. 
— At his residence, the Rhyddings, near Swansea, in the 73d year of his age, Thomas Bowdler, Esq. 
F. R.S. and S, A. 
— At her house in Bolton Row, aged 77, the Hon. Lady Jerningham. 
4. At bis house in St. Giles’s, aged 75, John Christopher Hampp, Esq. 
— At Haresfield, the Rev. Thomas Rudge, B. D. Archdeacon of Gloucester, and Chancellor of 
Hereford. 
5. At his seat, Dorsetshire, Sir Edward Baker, Bart. 


— At Camberwell, Eliza Jekyll, wife of the Rev. George Henry Storie, of Thames Ditton and Cam- 


berwell. . 
— At Tonby, in his 42d year, Francis Manners Sutton, Esq. late Lieutenant-Colouel in the Guards 


and second sop of His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
6. At Calcot Park, Berks, aged 90, Henry Sperling, Esq. of Dynes Hall, in the county of Essex. 
— At his tiouse in Great Pulteny-street, St. James's, Samuel Jackson, Esq. : aid 
— jg the 68th year of her age, Catharine, relict of the late Thomas Packle, Esq. of Clapham Common, 
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— At the Parsonage House, Hatton, near Coventry, the Rev. Dr. Parr. 
— AtSidmouth, John Rogers, Esq. 
— At the Hermitage, George-street, Battlebridge, James Bassett, Esq. aged 74. 
7. At Westoe, in the county of Durham, Mrs. Ingham, relict of the late Wm. Ingham, Esq. of 
Newcastle upon Tyne. 
9. At Stoke Newington, aged 8], Anna Letitia Barbauld, widow of the late Rev. Rochemont 
Barbauld. 
— In the 63d year of his age, the Rev. John Shaffery, Salisbury. 
10. At Battersea, aged 33, Joseph Lamb Webb, Esq. eldest son of Wm. Webb, Esq. of Kennington, 
Surrey. 
— At Camberwell, Isabella Maria, wife of Robert Puckle, Esq. in the 62d year of her age. 
— At Bitton Vicarage, near Bath, Anne, the wife of the Rev. H. T. Ellicombe, M. A. 
— At her house, at Tunbridge Wells, in her Sist year, Mrs. Frances Ashburnham, last surviving 
daughter of Sir William Ashburnham, late Bishop of Chichester. 
11. At his house in Bruton-street, William Owen, Esq. in the 55th year of his age. 
13. At her house, Leamington, aged 64, Elizabeth, relict of Richard Hill, Esq. of Kineton, Warwick- 
shire. 
14. At North-end, Falham, Jean, the wife of George Gillan Mills, Esq. 
— In George-street, Portman-square, in the 77th year of her age, Sarah Eliza, relict of the late 
Richard Ottley, Esq. of St. Vincent. 
— At Wandsworth, Catharine, second daughter of the late Wm. M‘Andrew, Esq. 
15. At Sydenham, Kent, John Black, Esq. aged 66. 








PRICES OF THE ENGLISH AND FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(From Feb. 21 to March 24.) 
ENGLISH FUNDS. HIGHEST. LOWEST. LATEST. 


Bank Stock, 8 per Cent........ shut .... shut .... shut 


$ per Cent. Consols............ 944 .... 93 ...- 98 


S per Cent. Reduced .......... shut .... shut .... shut 
34 per Cent. Reduced.......... shut .... shut .... shut 
Mabe Giger Conte... «secs ciesss 1062 .... 105} .... 105} 
Long Annuities expire 1860 ,... shut .... shut .... shut 
India Stock, 10} per Cent....... shut .... shut .... shut 
India Bonds, 3} per Cent....... 99 «206 75 «seve 7S 
Exchequer Bills, 21 per Cent..... 65 .... 51 .... 54 
ForreIGNn Funps. 
Austrian Bonds, 5 per Cent. .... 983 .... 972 .... 98% 
DUGG, Gs cece vcccee BD .cxce BIR cece Be 
Buenos Ayres ditto, 6 per Cent... 922 .... QO2 ..-- 90% 
Chilian ditto, ditto ............ Q1 .... 882 .... 89# 
Colombian ditto 1822, ditto..... 933 .... 891 .... 894 
Ditto ditto 1824, ditto ........ 922 .... 884 .... 883 
Danish ditto, 5 per Cent........ 1023 .... 1002 .... 1003 
French Rentes, 5 per Cent...... 108 .... 101 .... 102 50c. 
Greek Bonds, ditto.........ec00 S58 eee 52 ewooe 5 
Mexican ditto, ditto .......... 82 ..ee TOL 2... 794 
Neapolitan ditto, ditto.......... 923 enn “REE oase 913 
Peruvian ditto, 6 per Cent...... 89 .... 845 .... 864 
Portuguese ditto, 5 perCent..... 91 .... 892 .... 893 
Prussian ditto 1818, ditto ...... 1012 a> I ae re 
Ditto ditto 1822, ditto ........ 1003 .... 100 .... 100 
Russian ditto, ditto............ OSA... GR sree & 
Spanish ditto, ditto,.....sse00. 25+ seve 22h weee 2% | 
RosERT W, Moore. 

















ALPHABETICAL INDEX 


TO 


VOL. I. NEW SERIES. 


Asernetuy, Mr. and the Lancet, 260. 

Advice to various persons in various walks 
of life, 46. 

Agriculture, 135, 309, 476, 649. 

Angouleme, Duke d’, Anecdotes of, 161— 
his campaign in Spain, 165. 

Arlincourt, Vicomte d’, Anecdotes of, 403. 

Art of advertising made easy, 246. 

Athenaion, 113, 259. 

Aucupuncturation, Experiments of, 145. 


Bar, on the profession of the, 322. 

Bastonnade chez tous les Peuples, Anciens 
et Moderns, De la, 276. 

Beauharnois, Prince Eugene, his beha- 
viour at the battle of Moskowa, 211. 
Berkeley, Colonel, his correspondence 

with Mr. Clagett, 204. 

Biographie des Contemporains, 56. 

Biographie Universelle, 346. 

Births, Marriages, and Deaths, 154, 320, 
488, 659. 

Blackwood, a word with, in his own way, 
on the Posthumous Letter of Charles 
Edward, 411. 

Brougham, Mr. character of, as a barrister, 
337. 

Bruges, M. de, character of, 179. 


Campbell, Mr. his Last Man, 388—his 
Letter to the Edinburgh reviewer, 589. 

Campan, Madame her Journal reviewed, 
77. 

Celestial Phenomena, 149, 316, 484, 656. 

Chateaubriand, M. de, character of, 169. 

Chateauneuf, M. de, 256. 

Classiques and Romantiques, 604. 

Clergy of France, situation of, at the com- 
mencement of 1825, 172. 

Colburniana, 265. 

Commerce, 133, 306, 474, 647. 

Common Sense, history of, in France, 339. 

Company, Joint Stock, progressof a, 242. 

Coraly, ou le Danseuse, notice of, 59. 


Corbiere, M. de, character of, 168. 

Corvisart, Dr. anecdotes of, 425. 

Crillon, General, anecdotes of, 440. 

Cromwell, Thomas, Earl of Essex, anec- 
dote of, 396. 

Coup d’wil sur la France et l'Europe, 
notice of, 601. 


De la Cérémonie du Sacre des Rois, 
notice of, 612. 

Drama, Ravenna, 120—My Uncle Gabriel, 
121—Fall of Algiers, 289—Harlequin 
and the Talking Bird, the Singing Trees 
and the Golden Waters, 289—Harlequin 
and the Dragon of Wantley, 290, 

Duel, British code of, reviewed, 198. 

Du Hausset, Madame, memoirs of, re- 
viewed, 434. 


Erskine, Mr. character of, as an orator, 
335. 

Excerptions from an Idler’s scrap book— 
Gray’s Latin Ode, 366, 

Expedition to the mouth of St. Peter's 
River reviewed, 571. 


Fitzjames, duke de, character of, 129, 

Fourrier, Baron, 253—his love of statistics, 
254. 

France, condition of the people of at the 
commencement of 1825, 181. 


Gerrald, Joseph, prosecuted for sedition, 
555—sentenced to be transported for 
fourteen years, i.—Dr. Parr’s letter to 
him, 546—letter to Mr. Phillips, 547, 
—his death, ib. 

Greece, actual situation of, 617. 


Gymnastics, 590. 


Hamlet, review of the first edition of, 555. 
Harriette Wilson, French opinion of, 610. 
—loose thoughts on, 626. 
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Highways and Byways, review of, 189. 

Histoire de la Révolution, par F. Mignet, 
notice of, 54. 

History of the two last Stuarts, notice of, 
ov”. 

Hookey Walker, Letter from, 12. 

Horns, a Vision of, 29. 


Instructions sur la Danse, notice of, 273. 


Jesuits, situation of, in France at the com- 
mencement of 1825, 175. 
Juaniana, 82. 


La Haine d’une Femme, notice of, 282. 

Latel, M.de, character of, 179. 

Le Cid d’Andalousie, 59—plot of, 605. 

L’Homme du Nord et Homme du Midi, 
ou Il’Influence du Climat, notice of, 611. 

Le Mois Bubblose, or A.S.S. Company, 
240. 

Letter to an Old Gentleman whose Edu- 
cation has been neglected, 95. 

Letter to a Friend in Natchitoches— 
Southey, 100. 

Liston, Mr., Biographical Memoir of, 17. 

London Tithe Question, 106, 371. 

Louis XV., character of, 440—sudden 
illness of, 441—intrigues of, 442—his 
sentiments of Voltaire, 444—his dislike 
of the King of Prussia, 445. 

Louis X VILL., anecdotes of, 162. 


Malheurs d’un Amant heureux, notice of, 
274. 

Manuscrits de l’ancienne Abbaye de St. 
Julien a Brioude, notice of, 277. 

Mars, Mademoiselle, Adventure of, 280. 

Masque de Fer, notice of, 612. 

Meddling, Captain, his Journal of Dr. 
Kitchener's noted Conversations, 224. 

Mediterranean, Letter from the, 613. 

Mémoirs de M. Vauban, notice of, 273. 

Mémoirs de Madame du Hausset, notice 
of, 276. 

Men, Measures, and Manners in France, 
at the Commencement of the Session in 
1825, 157. 

Mornings in Albemarle Street, No. I., 618. 

Moscow, burning of, 212. 

Munden, Mr., Autobiography of, 221. 

Murat, General, his conduct at Moskowa, 
“11. 


Napoleon, his jealousy of D’ Avoust, 209— 
his conduct on the field of Moskowa, 210 
—his hatred of talent, 212—entertaining 
the idea of committing suicide, 214— 
circumstances of his birth, 423—account 
of his death, 43i1—conversations of, 
with Canova, 457, 





Napoleon and the Grand Army, history of, 
by Count Segur, reviewed, 205. 

Napoleon, last days of, by Dr. Anto- 
marchi, review of, 418. 

Neufchatel, Prince de, incapacity of, 211, 
913. 

Newspapers, Niaiseries of, 515. ‘ 

Ney, Marshall, character of, 210. 

Niemer, passage of, described, 216. 

Nobles of France, position of the, at the 
commencement of 1825, 171. 


Odes and Addresses to great people re- 
viewed, 347. 
Old London, 395. 





Paoli, account of, 424. 

Paris, letters from, by Grimm’s Grandson. 
No.l. General state of French litera- 
ture, 50—the party of bonnes lettres, 51 
—the party of Jouy, Etinne and Co. 51 
—the Parti Spiritualiste, 52—Mignet’s 
Histoire de la Révolution, 54—Mémoires 
de Thibaudeau, 56—Biographie des Con- 
temporains, 56—the French theatres, 
57—Coraly, ou la Danseuse, 59—Le Cid 
d’ Andalousie, ib. No. 11. 272—Qu’est ce 
que le Tiers Etat? 273—Instructions sur 
la Danse, 273— Mémoires de M. Vauban, 
273—Les Malheurs d’un Amant heureur, 
274—M. le Prefet, 274—Proverbes dra- 
matiques, 275—Mémoires de Madame du 
Hausset, 276—De la Bastonnade chez tous 
les Peuples Anciens et Moderns, 276— 
Manuscrits de VAncienne Abbaye de 
Saint Julien a Brioude, 277—Mademoi- 
selle Mars, adventure of, 280—La 
Haine d’une Femme, 282. No. II. 339 
—History of Common Sense in France, 
339—Biographie, Universelle, 346. No. 
IV. 601—the three speeches of Benja- 
min Constant, General Foy, M. de 
Girardin, 601—history of the two last 
Stewarts, 602—Coup d'wil sur la 
France et l'Europe, in 1825, 604— 
Classiques and Romantiques, 604—Cid 
of Andalusia, plot of, 605—Harriette 
Wilson’s Mémoires, French opinion of, " 
610—L’ Homme du Nord et L’ Homme du 
Midi ou U'Influence du Climat, 611— 
Le Masque de fer, 612—De la Cérémonie 
du Sacre des Rois, 612—Revue Politique 
de l’ Europe, 612. 

Parr, Dr., Memorabilia of, 535—his early 
bias to criticism, ib.— goes to Cambridge, 
540—is appointed sub-preceptor at 
Harrow, ib,—marries, ib.—his contro- 
versy on the real authorship of the 
Bampton Lectures, 542—his opinion of 
thelate Mr. Homer, 545—his interest 
in the affairs of his pupil Joseph 
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Gerrald, 546—his letter to Gerrald, 
547—his extensive knowledge of 
history, legislature, and morals, 551— 
character of, 552. 

Philosophical Societies, 141. 

Pillory, reflections in, 268. 

Pirates, account of an engagement with 
some Greek, 614. 

Poetry—Stanzas to the Nightingale, 16— 
The Fallen Star, 22—Sonnet, 37—The 
tenth Nemewan Ode of Pindar, 60— 
Ariosto’s laurel, 71—A_ Sea-piece in 
three Sonnets, 81—Ode to George 
Colman, the younger, 104—Pensive 
Stanzas to Miss M. A. T——., a favourite 
actress, 186—The chamber of Psyche, 
197—The new Shephard’s calendar, 
an Eclogue on Cox and Kean, 270— 
Hymn to Diana, 365—Sonnet, 395— 
Gipsy Song, 410—The Lay of Arion, 
521—T wenty-one Elegiac Stanzas to the 
black man who swept the crossing at 
the Obelisk, Blackfriars, and who lately 
died of Age, 585. 

Pompadour, Madame—her vigilance in 
watching Louis XV. 445—anecdote of, 
446. 

Prefet, M. le, notice of, 274. 

Protest, Unitarian, 184. 

Proverbes, dramatiques, 275. 

Public affairs, view of, 125—speech of 
Charles X. to his Parliament, 126— 
Inundation of the Neva at Petersburgh, 
128—Arrest of Mr. O’Connell, 152— 
Recognition of the South American 
States by the British Government, 297 
—Addresses from the Chambers to 
Charles X. 297—Letter of Mr. Monroe 
to Congress, as President of the United 
States, 298—Reception of the news of 
our recognition of the South American 
States on the Continent, 465—Opening 
of the House of Parliament, Feb. 3, 
468—Decisive triumphs of the Liberating 
Armies in South America, 638—Mu- 
tiny of the Native Regiments in India, 
639—Election of Mr. Adams as Presi- 
dent of the United States, 641. 


Quesnay, Dr. anecdote of, 440. 
Qu’est ce que le Tiers Etat? notice of, 173. 


Railways, 33. 

Register, Theatrical, 153, 295, 486, 637. 

Revue Politique de l'Europe, notice of, 
612. 
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Barbara, 511. 
sayings and Doings, review of, 379. 
scarlet, Mr., character of as a barrister, 
336. 
Sciences, Academy of, 253, 447. 
Scientific News, 142, 311, 478, 650. 
Speeches of Benjamin Constant, General 
Foy, and M., de Girardin, 601. 
Sponhein, Count de, Anecdote of, 446. 
Sterne, at Calais and Montreuil, 38—his 
Madame R. 39—his hotel at Calais, 
40—his favourite house at Montreuil, 
44—at the Hotel de Modene, Paris, 
387—the Opera Comique, 392—at 
Versailles, 594. 
Stocks, Prices of, 156, 322, 490, 662. 
Stranger, the, a romance, review of, 403. 
Street Companion, the, 73. 
Struggles of a poor student, through Cam- 
bridge, 491. 
Surrey Quay, 451. 





Ti Th 
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Theatricals, 23—causes why the theatres 
are not well attended, 24—''wo Little 
Sisters, notice of, 27. 

The Last Peach, 593. 

The Thames Quay, with a Plan, 1. 

Thibaudeau, Mémoires de, notice of, 56. 

Tremaine, review of, 527. 

Twaddler, Abraham, letters from, 233— 
ou Blackwood, 355. 


Ude, L. E. his French cook, reviewed, 65. 
University Intelligence, 137, 314, 481, 
653. 


Vagrant Act, cases from, 7. 

Villele, M. de, character of, 168. 

Vitrolles, M. de, character of, 179. 

Voelker, M. Carl, his prospectus of a 
G astic Academy, 591. 

Vellahee. the opinion of Louis X V. of, 444. 

Voyage en Angleterre, et en Ecosse, par 
M. Blanqui, reviewed, 564. 


Works projected, 150, 318, 487, 657. 
Works published during the month, 151, 
318, 487, 658. 
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